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PREFACE 


The present work is an attempt to trace the 
political thought of the Hindu people through the 
long and varied history of its origin, development, 
and decline. 

The historical presentation of the Hindu theories 
o^the State and Government is at this moment 
one of the great desiderata in the field of Indology. 
It is a welcome sign of the times that since the pre- 
paration of this volume was first undertaken, there 
has been a plentiful crop of books and papers bearing 
more or less directly upon selected areas of its subject- 
matter. So long however as there is a tendency, as 
at present, to depend mainly, if not exclusively, 
upon the analytical method, there is the risk of 
interpreting the concepts and categories of the Hindu 
thinkers in disregard of the limiting conditions of 
time and place. In the present work while analysis 
and comparison have, it is believed, received their 
due measure of attention, the object has been prin- 
cipally to unfold the record of the Hindu political 
mind in the order of its historical evolution as far as 
practicable. It has thus been possible to present the 
ideas concerned in their true historical perspective, 
and further and above all, to explain the process of 
their growth and development. It has thus become 
evident that Kaufilya’s Artha^&stra and tlie 
Santiparvan section of the Mahftbh&rata, to quote one 
example, are not solely or even principally a repository 
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of the older political ideas, but probably register 
distinct advances of thought. Further, it has been 
shown that the remarkable theories of the king’s 
origin in the MahabhSrata and the Manusamhitft 
exhibit a complex blending of ideas presumably 
produced by a reaction against the anti -monarchical 
tendencies of the Buddhist theory of contract. • 

Next to the urgency of treating Hindu political 
thought on historical principles may be mentioned 
the necessity of precise analysis of its leading tenets. 
Principally because of the paucity and obscurity 
of the literary material, there has been in this case 
the danger of reading modem ideas into the old 
texts, or at least stretching their meaning to a degree 
unwarranted by the evidence. It has been the 
author’s aim to avoid these pitfalls, and confine 
himself as far as possible to an objective interpretation 
of his subject. This has involved the discussion of 
the exact signification of such technical terms as 
prakriti and danda^ and has led to the consideration 
of such current views as those crediting the Hindus 
with the notion of popular sovereignty and the like. 

While at the present time the provinces of political 
theory and of the institutions of the State are recognis- 
ed to be distinct from each other in so far as their 
historical treatment is concerned, it is no doubt 
desirable for the sake of completeness that the histori- 
an of political theory in India should keep himself 
as closely in touch with the corresponding facts 
of political life as his compeer in the West. In the 
present instance, liowever, the method of treatment 
indicated above is precluded by the obscurity in which 
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the axstual history of Indian institutions is still involv- 
ed. Hence all that cbn be attempted is to bring 
out, as the author has sought to do, the general bear- 
ing of the institutions upon the growth of ideas. 

A history of Hindu political thought, it may seem» 
should involve some digression into the general 
systems of Hindu philosophy, for some of the root- 
ideas of the former, such, e.g., as the doctrine of 
creation of the social order, are embedc^^d in the 
ideas and principles of the latter. It is, however, 
a remarkable fact that the study of statecraft and 
cognate topics branched off at an early period in the 
history of the race from the general stream of Vedic 
culture and formed an independent branch of know- 
ledge which might be called a secular science, were it 
not for the pronounced disinclination of the Hindu 
mind to conceive the secular life as the antithesis 
of the religious. In regard to the theories of the 
Brahminical canon, it may be observed that questions 
relating to the origin and nature of the kiilg’s office 
and the like have been treated in so far as they are 
so treated, on the basis of broad theological principles, 
e.g., the creation of kingship by the will of the Supreme 
Being. In these circumstances it has been held that 
a general treatment of such religio-ethical or socio- 
religious concepts as Dharma and the institution of 
the castes and orders is sufficient for the purposes 
of this work. 

Apart from the intrinsic merit of the ideas dealt 
with in this volume and their value in illustrating 
the genius of Hindu culture, the principal interest 
of a work such as the present lies, it would seem, in 
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its furnishing the data, from an Eastern point of view, 
of a true science of Comparative Politics, a science 
taking cognisance of distinct types of institutions and 
theories conceived to be rooted in different conditions 
of existence and forms of race-consciousness, and 
involving the fullest recognition of the multilinear 
evolution of human social organisations. To fulfil this 
important end, it would seem necessary to appraise 
the concepts and categories of the Hindus especially 
in the terms of Western political theory. A task pf 
this magnitude can not be attempted in the present 
volume, but a few important hints, it is believed, 
have been thrown in at the end to help the solution 
of the problem. 

A considerable portion of this work formed the 
subject of a thesis that was approved by the Univer- 
sity of Calcutta for the degree of Doctor of Philosophy 
in 1922. The extracts from the Sanskrit and Pali 
works which, it will be noticed on examination, are 
many and copious, have been put in partly for their 
illustrative value, and partly to ensure a correct inter- 
pretation of their meaning. Except in the case of 
the standard versions in the Sacred Books of the 
the Sacred Books of the Buddhists^ and the 
Harvard Oriental Series, the translations are made 
directly from the original. 

The author offers his tribute of grateful regard 
to Dr. Brajendra Nath Seal m.a. ph.d. d.sc., Vice- 
Chancellor, Mysore University, for his stimulating 
discourses which have suggested some portions of 
this work. To his' friend and colleague Pandit Siva 
Prasad Bhattacharya h.a., he is greatly indebted for 
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ungrudging help in the preparation of translations 
from the Sanskrit, while another esteemed colleague 
Prof. K. Zachariah b.a. (Oxon.) has earned his thanks 
by the translation of an extract from the Italian 
work of 6. B. Bottazzi on Kautilya and Thucydides. 
To another friend Prof. Rabindra Narayan Ghosh m.a., 
Vice-Principal, Ripon College, Calcutta, the author 
makes a special acknowledgment for ^ number 
of valuable suggestions and criticisms. Nor must he 
fail to record in this place his profound appreciation 
of the keen interest shown in his production by Sir 
Ashutosh Mukherjee, Vice-Chancellor, Calcutta 
University. Finally, it is the author’s wish that his 
work should be associated with the kind solicitude 
of his respected teacher Prof. Adhar Chandra Mukher- 
jee M.A.B.L., and his friends Kumar Sarat Kumar 
Ray M.A., Mr. Akshay Kumar Maitra c.i.e., Mr. 
Rama Prasad Chanda b.a., and Professors Radha 
Kumud and Radha Kamal Mookerji. 
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p. 140, footnote line 1 
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p. 175, footnote line 1 

for kartrineno read kartrlneno. 

p. 183, footnote line 8 
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INTRODUCTIQW 


The Hindus belong to the category of peo|ifeli ivfao 
hate left their impnits upon the pages ^ history as 
the ill^derb of original systems of political t ho« i|fct. 
The fopndation of the Htedu ideas^oftlie Stsite wiiliillj 
l|ud at 9 time ind in a region whidb ensured their 
indigeiKius origin. In the long and varied history 
of their sAbsequent devtdopment anl^ decline, even 
at the points of the closest contact with extraneous 
systems of thought^ there is no reasonable rooli 
doubt regardmg either the native source of tfadlr 
inspiration or else their national stunp. 

.It thus appears that the lectors that helped jtto 


give rise to the political theori«|s of the Hiadus njwt 

'have, been Imbedded in the pfmiliar 

- - - 

factor that fostered these theories appeus td 
. , heiBn th^ vi&fety and multiplicity of tte dl^ites 
It iSN^ded ^ stage of Iddian history in jMUdnl 
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Uildii!{SS dihtersity strangely yoked with W 

In the politicfl sphere the idns 

BtniBidod unoepsinjdy udt^the deepiyyooted tcndl 


Btninidod unoepsinjdjr 'iMththe deeplyyobted ta 
tdMprds ^isniption^^a hence em|;>ires of gMi 
iBMiller extIlt tijif duratipn have altemat(|^ 
allNiwildaring ni fMitty Stato|. 

to theusastl yte#* W 


tmittnigr 
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a unifotni pattern. of ^espo|tit taonardiy* 
pkt political history of j^ndia reveals at frequent 
uitervalB firom the earliest period dowd at least to the 
fifth Century A. D. a number of republican oonstitu* 
tioos existii^ side by side with the familiar monatcWo 
governments. It u evident that these eondilmll 
offered an exceptionally wide and rich field for 'me 
investigation of the concrete facts of political life 
and the fcgmulation of goieral principles regfs^hg 
thtir nature. Further, the intense strahkiSaqd 
4!en8ion in which, in the absence of an effective!>Si|l%pa 
national law guaranteeing the safety of the we&^ 
States against the stronger, the lives of mo^ Indian 
govasunents Itere passed, shad the resulbof making 
the Art of| Government 1(Artba&fistra) a subject of 
burning interest. The same cause appears to have 

Ik 

given rise to a remarkable notion Underlying all the 
rules of the Arthab&stra and much of the rules of 
the Brfthmanical ca.i^>n, namely that the State, awhile 
abject like all humm institutions to the influendh of 
ynui asseptially a work of art aioquir 
exercise of the highest qualities of mind 
for its sucoessfid direction. The last iniiud 
sMM todhave stoulated the political tpecqb^i 
the Hindus was sectarian rivalry. It is truf^ t 
the political ideas of 
HilM Sie dlfleraadSs of sect jfad a sm u n e d a np» 
^fim fftmeotyped character. Tbqs^the -tbeoriMl 
iKh/t lltafee thit wIn! embodied m the 'jaina legal aQfl 
treatises ar^ in subatance the rt^pliOMs Of.|||if , 
ading ideas of tba ]MUhmq|M|. In th# 

' of it| giMwtih. IffhtBrtf, fDada poiitihM^ 
^ fiMnul' in m ilnrerff^ 
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stimulus. Thus the challenge thrown out by the 
Buddhist divines to the standard orthodox doctrine 
of the origin of society apparently led to the theory of 
Contract, while the reply of the Br&hmaua canonists 
in the Manusamhitft and the Mah&bhftrata involved 
the formulation of theories largely tinged with the 
dogma of the divine creation and personality of the 
king. 

^uch in our view are the factors that helped to 
sow the seeds of political speculation on the Indian 
soil.*' It is, however, idle to disguise the fact that 
scholars of undoubted eminence have pointed to 
certain alleged tendencies of the Hindu national 
character as disqualifying the people from conceiving 
the idea of the State. It was a little over half a 
century ago that the illustrious Prof. Max MiUler 
delivered his verdict on the genius of the Hindu 
people in words that have become classical. The 
Hindus,” he said, ” were a nation of philosophers. 
Their struggles were the struggles of thought ; their 
past, the problem of creation ; their future, the 

problem of existence It might therefore be 

justly said that India has no place in the political 
history of the world.”* This celebrated dictum, 
which was justified at the time of its pronouncement 
by the darkness in which the history and the literature 
of ancient India were still enveloped, would seem to 
call for no serious notice at the present day, when 
^immense strides have been taken in almost every 
branch of Indian antiquities. It is, however, a tribute 
to the enduring influence of Max MttUer’s teadung 


* ffiatorg 0 / Ancient Sanekrit lAteratwre^ 1869, p. 31. 
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that his verdict is still accepted in scholarly circles in 
the present times. Thus it is confidently declared by 
a recent writer in words echoing the classical lines 
dited above, The Orient in general, India in parti- 
cular, did not conceive the idea of the State 

To employ a Christian expression, the sole city 
for the Indian sages is the city divine.”* Another 
eminent scholar attributes to the religious institu- 
tions of the Hindus the same dominating influence 
as is attached by Max Milller to their religious ideals. 
” From the beginning of India*s history,” writes 
Prof. Bloomfield, ” religious institutions control 
the character and the development of its people to 
an extent unknown elsewhere. ...... .The religious 

life of the Brahmanical Hindu is divided into 
the four stages of religious disciple ; god-fearing and 
sacrificing householder; contemplative forest-dweller*; 
and wandering world-abandoning ascetic. Such at 

least is the theory of their religious law There 

is no provision in such a scheme for the interests of 
the State and the development of the race.”t 

Such is the estimate of the Hindu cultural ideals 
and institutions that modem writers seem to have 
inherited as a sacred legacy from the late Prof. 
Max Milller. And yet, when tested in the light of 
sober fact, it is found to be no more than a half-truth. 
To prove the hollowness of tl^ charge that the ideals 
of the ancient Hindus were pitched in an exclusively 
religious key, it is not even necessary to refer to the 
remarkable blendmg of secular and religious types 

* Janet, H4sMre de la Seienee PolUiqus, tome I, p. 86, 
ttandation by the present writer. 

t Mgian cf Feda, pp. 4-6. 
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in the extant literature of India and in its traditional 
lists of sciences (vidy&s)*, or to the multiplicity of 
its practical arts (kal&8)t and the multiple develop* 
ments of its State consciousness,} The same puipose 
is likely to be served by a careful study of the story 
of the development of the Hindu mind that is unfolded 
in these pages. This, it is expected, will show that 
the State was regarded in Hindu eyes as an essential 
instrument for securing not merely the wnole life# 
but also the bare existence, of the people. This 
conception led not only in the ‘secular’ Artha^ftstra 
but also in the later Brahminical canon to the view 
that the State was within certain limits virtually an 
end in itself. Another point that it is hoped to 
demonstrate in the course of this work is that the 
Hindu scheme of social order involved not merely 


* The list of vidy&s is sometimes (KautUya 1 1, KimandalBa 
III 1, Manusamhita VII 43, 6ukranlti 1 162-164) given as four, 
sometimes (V&yupurftnam III 6 ; 28) as eighteen, and some- 
times* (6ukranlti IV 3. 27-30 etc.) as thirty-two in number. 
Each of these lists contains some secular branches of know- 
ledge. Thus the first and the shortest list comprises Polities 
(da 9 danlU} and Economics (v&rt&) ; in the second list are 
included medicine (Ayurveda), military science (dhanug^da), 
music (gandharvavidyA) and Politics (arthaiAstra) ; the last 
list contains Politics (arthaiAitra), Erotics (kAmalAstra), fine 
arts (ttlpaiAstra) and other subjects. 

t The number of kalAs more than rivalled that of the 
sciences as it consisted, according to the ordinary enumeration, 
of sixty-four kinds. Cf. dukraniti IV 3. 67-100. 

t The Hindu view of the International States-eystem 
(mapdhla) comprised a group of States varying from two to 
fifty-four according to different authorities (vide EAmandaha 
XII 20 fl.), although the usually accepted number was twelve. 
The forms of diplomacy and foreign policy, moreover, were 
arraaged by the Hindu writers undAr four and six heads xespee- 
ttvely, which were further subdivided as well as rearranged into 
compMite types. 




tiM boriasontal division into orders (ftiSramas) but also 
the vertical division into classes (vai^as), besides 
involving the king who was in many respects sut 
generis. In this scheme the K^triya householder 
Was required to be not merly “god-fearing and 
sacrificing,” but also to protect all other classes. The 
function of protection, indeed, was the special province 
of the king, and so highly was it esteemed that the 
kingly duty (rfijadharma) was held in the Mah&- 
bhftrata to be equivalent in moral values to the duties 
of the four castes and the four orders put together.* 
Above all the primary law of self-preservation was 
held in such great respect in the Brahminical canon 
that individuals and classes were permitted for the 
sake of livelihood to assume in times of difficulty 
abnormal functions which were aptly designated as 
emergency duties (kpaddharma). In the sphere of 
public life the application of this principle is illus- 
trated by the rule of the Mah&bharata authorising all 
classes to take up arms in self-defence ‘ when the 
king’s power wanes and the social order vanishes,’ as 
well as by the injunction requiring submission to any 
one, even a Sudra, who saves society from anarchy.f 
Nevertheless there is a grain of truth concealed in 
the estimate of Hindu cultural ideals and insti- 
tutions to which reference has been made above. It 
is an undoubted fact that the ancient Indian atmos- 
phere was pre-eminently charged with the religious 
spirit. Nothing indeed shows this more clearly than 
the fate that overtook the materialistic schools of 


• Vide Ch. IV. Infra, 
t Ibid 




thought which arose from time to time under the 
congenial influence of the fruitful genius of the people 
and their traditional tolerance of free thinking. 
The philosophical school of Ch&rv&ka» to mention 
only one instance of this class, became the target of 
unmeasured attack from the most diversified schools 
of thought and it failed to take root on the Indian soil. 
Tlie distinctive aim of catholic Hinduism«|however, 
was to co-ordinate the material as well as the spiritual 
interests of men instead of exalting either of these 
at the expense of the other. The Hindu view of life, 
the view that is common to the Brahminical, the 
Buddhist and the Jaina, schools of thought, implies 
two paths or processes which wonderfully complement 
each other in the progress towards self-realisation,—* 
the path of enjoyment (pravritti) and that of re- 
nunciation (nivritti). While liberation (mok^a) is 
conceived to be the goal of the latter path, the 
former involves a co-ordination of the three ends, 
viz, virtue (dharnxa), pleasure (k&ma) and wealth 
(artha), or at least the pursuit of the second and the 
third under the guidance and direction of the first.* 
This profound appreciation of the totality of human 
interests, lies, unless we are greatly mistaken, at 
the root of the sociological ideas of the Hindus. 


^ Of. Manuaamhita II 2^4 : ** (Some declare that) the 
chief good connste in (the acquisition of) spiritual merit sad 
wealth, (others place it) in (the gratification of) desire and (the 
acquisition of) wealth, (others) in (the acquisition of) spiritual 
merit alone, and (othem say that the acquisition of) wealth 
alone is the chief good here (below) ; but the (correct) deoiaieii 
is that it is the aggregate of (these) three.” Of. lUd VI 84-37 ; 
XII 88-00. Also compare Kautilya’e Arthaiietra 1 7 ! Aukianltl 
1112 . 



We have endeavoured to dispose of the main 
aiyument advanced by some scholars to discredit 
the claim of the ancient Indians to have contributed 
to the theories of the State. It remains to consider 
two offshoots of this view which conunand wide 
acceptance at the present day. In the first place it 
is held that not only the Indians but all other Oriental 
peoples were so thoroughly imbued with faith in the 
divine creation and ordering of the world that they 
were never impelled to enquire into the raiionale of 
their institutions. Thus it is declared by one writer 
in concluding his estimate of Eastern cultures, “ Now 
it was this appeal to dogma rather than to reason, to 
faith rather than to logically grounded belief, that 
was and has continued to be the one characteristic of 
Oriental civilisation. To the early Eastern mind, the 
fact that a thing existed was sufficient of itself to 
show its right to be. Thus was effectually excluded 
all possibility of inquiries as to the relative perfection, 
or justification for the existence of, de facto social and 
political institutions.”* The second view that has to be 
mentioned in this connection is that although the Eas- 
tern peoples succeeded in formulating some concepts 


* Willoughby, PolUical TheorieB of th$ Ancient Worldt 
p. 14. Cf. the striking contrast drawn between the mentality 
of the Greeks on the one hand and that of the Indians and the 
Jews on the other in the followingdines, ** Instead of projecting 
themselves into the sphere of religion, like the jieople of India 
and Judea, instead of taking this world on trust, and seeing it 
by faith, the Greeks took their stand in the realm of thought, 
and daring to wondgr about things visible, they attempted to 

eonoelve of the world in the light of reason A sense 

of the value of the individual was thus the primary condition 
of ths development of political thought in Greece.** Barker, 
The PoUiiaol ThougM of Ptato and AriafofZa, pp. 1-2. 
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of the State, they were too much vitiated by theologi- 
cal admixture to deserve the title of scientific deduc- 
tions. Thus to quote the authority already cited, 
** In the ancient empires of the East to such an 
extent were religion and law confused that political 
science can scarcely be said to have existed as an 
indej>endent branch of knowledge. The ultimate 
sanction of all law was supposed to bft found in 
the sacred writings.”* Writing in the same strain 
but with a restricted application Prof. Dunning 
observes, ” The Oriental Aryans never fireed their 
politics from the theological and metaphysical 

environment in which it is embedded to-day 

The Aryans of Europe have shown themselves to 
be the only peoples to whom the term ' political ’ 
may be properly applied.”t 

In considering the above arguments in their 
application to the Indian conditions alone, it is well 
to remember at the outset that the thought of the 
Brahminical canonists is not co-extensive with the 
whole realm of Hindu culture. In the field which 
is treated by us in the present place we may notice 
at least three other phases of thought, the Buddhist, 
the ArthaiSftstra and the Jaina, of which the first two 
are more or less independent of Brahminical influence. 
Now nothing is more characteristic of the Buddhist 
and the Artha^ftstra political thought than its bold 
and avowed appeal to human reason. The early 


* WUloughby, Naktre of ihe States p. 12. 

t A Hiohry of PolUiotU Thoorieo, Aneieni and Madiamfoit 
Introduction, pp. xix-xx. 
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•ehMis and authors of the Arthai&stra, in particular, 
introduced, as we have already observed, the con- 
ception of an independent branch of knowledge 
specifically concerned with the acquisition and the 
preservation of States, or in other words with the 
Art of Government, and not only did this: science 
gather a rich literature around itself extending far 
down into the Middle Ages, but it found a place in 
the traditional lists of sciences. Furthermore, the 
ideas of the Arthaiiftstra, as we shall see later on, 
were not confined within the four corners of an 
isolated system : they were absorbed and assimilated 
in the system of the Brahminical canon and were 
thence transmitted to other systems which drew 
their inspiration therefrom. Regarding the theory 
of the Brahminical canon it has to be admitted that 
human reason was not allowed such full scope as 
to bring into question the foundations of the system, 
such, s,g„ as the grand concept of the social order 
with its attendant list of duties (dharma) relating to 
the constituent classes thereof : the trend of thought, 
on the contrary, was to make use of the faculty 
of reason for the purpose of establishing the validity 
of those concepts. We may further grant that the 
Brahminical ideas of the State are conceived prin- 
cipally in the setting of the Whole Duty of the king, 
and are linked up in seypral instances, as in the 
doctrine of the king’s creation, with the notions 
of theology. Nevertheless it is a remarkable 
fact that * r&j|idharma ’ is treated in the cano- 
nical tradition of the Br&hmaaas as independent 
of the Vedas at least in some of its parts, and it is 
hdd to be divisible from the popit of view 





Wki K AsridiheBll of lif^ It thwefete fBHowolUhafr 
tlMb ioIm >pt public adninittnitioii olpng «ikb 
^l|Kllerl]ring tbeorics iFonued a& integ^ put of tbe 
iMbmaoioftl canon. But ftirther, the BiShmaoa 
aaued literature presen^ from first to last the only 

S tinuous record of ftndu fiditical speculatioo. 

i othu systems were either, as m the ease of the 
pditical sections of thg Buddhist canon an^ the 
Aitbaiistra, finally swamped or merged in thhdeean 
of lit8h|nana though after enjoying a brief span of 
Udstence^r else they were like the Jaina works onP 
polity virtual copies of some of the more advanced 
phases af.Brfthmana speculation. 

The pecuhu genius of the Indo-Aryans left frir* 
impress uimn smother aspect of Hindu politfea^ 
thought, utmely its intensely realistic character. 
The political jpeas of the Hindus were of the earth, 
oarthy, and it was only on rare occasions that they 
were tempted to soar into the region of ideal polities, 
remaijuble instance of this gxceptidn to the 
general rhla h the picture of the Universal Monarch 
(Chakravartin) in the Buddhist canon. The Bindn 
pcditieal thidkers mdeed were not as a*rule doset 
jfrilosophers to svhom it is permitted to indulge in 
ib^llii^ M blissful Utopias. They figured llthev fa 
tpethld^of teachers of the Law srUdif was 

JhMing up<m the king in evej^ act of his life, and i||||h 
igpiiOwwd by the highegl moriJand spii|lvnal s a ytiwii r ^ 
Of alteb as malus of the ArthatUtra, they oliteaMlo 
•lay down roles of pahey that une founded s $ i io\liw 

a i^ted wid&om pndi»niaat«ni, Mi| 

tipd mfoiatett were enjobed to 1opbli^ibkd 
m b their lives. ThAs the 
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w«ic tiuuBly cotwemod «di#o(MM|«te 
haoM of adlniaisttifttkia sudi as «d iAm 

kiiit, tiba dioiiee of ialiii8ten» wdl 04 iatotfoaliiikd 
fottagx poUey. Even the abettaet speettlations nlnt'’ 
ing to the^origin ^ kii%^ and the like eeem to 
have been the bat|lt|‘eriee m the etrife of rival sehflA 
of thought concerning such vitdfWuee as the relawk 
righto^f the king and the suftijeets. 

Wh have, lastly, to ekunine the influence exereised 
upont Bindu pi^tiaal thouglftNby certaii^ specific 
' types of poUty to whieil the oondiHona i% Northeni 
India gave a peculiar prominenee. Though repubU< 
can constitutions figured, aa fire^ve said^^upon tlu 
tHAge of Indian hisio^, it was the monarchic State 
thhk dominated the scene. In the'paui^y of other 
data the most complete account of the liman monar- 
chies is to be derived from the literature of the sacred 
eanonsmd the secular ArthaSfiStra which reflects, as Vdi 
hdjre seen, actual and not ideal conditions of politidsl 
exiSteneCl It ie,not our intention in th^ present 
place to mention all the distinctive features of the 
standard Indian polity, but to specify those charao- 
teriSties alone that stamped themselves upon >the 
system of jffiadu thought. TheimonaroUe SttMail 
to bcn^ with, ranged in size from goveniBiebto 1 
small eatent to latge ^fnqiires stretching, in thel0pdl| 
4|||UeBl mhigliage fif the conventional description, to 
bottndaiiy of I|l||^ whole earthms fhr as the sea. lb 
seiw h mwv e r an ii^Ok ofithe strong dimuptive Ibrcm 
obaatalily at wnrl^hhat the smaU Statea emttptds# 
to the |iwdiAtoai«t liH al Bs s yi^ ei n ( m itoda l ak'ipiatfol'* 
d i w yto l the easlbires. Further, the 4 m1p 1^ 
gqiitoMlilll^^ involved # eenttol tdalMptlHi 



ufwn the ■oheaAiMle 
thfl* dietarict, the and, (he 
iMtej^e. The other futures ot the Indien State aNnie 
aaBMoemed with the poaitimi of the prieetljr aMl tiie 
Mlitig daases as well as ^ the king with thfeseBee to 
the rest. The Br&hnuucSi indelhl occupy ftoto the 
fim a very importaht place in the society and the 
State. In the Brahmanipai canon not cmly (tpe the 
person and property of the priestly order prClUipted 
by (he ^erest penalties but they are armed Stfth a 
fonnidable array of immunities which indudes the 
exemption from taxalfitfi as weU as btm capital 
pdaishment *. To the sajine favoured <^er is assigpr 
ed in the later worics the right of filling the pani4*<0f 
judges in the royal court of justice in a partial measAw 
as well as ^ highest seat in the coundl of ministers. 
Above all the BrAhmapa has the Glod'given right of 
bpritual teaching and of guardianship of the Sacmd 
Law which embraces every section of the commual^ 
together vithibvery abt of their liyes. Hie Khig’s 
Chaplain ijlphtohita), in particular, ^ not <mly the 
task of miniStering to the spiritual needs of his master* 
but he also stands m the front rank of State oflleiale» 
tor* to him bdongs the function of warding off by 
Beans of liis charms and spellji the dangers (jkreatent 
pg ibe safety of the king and the kingdonk It to 
HEDarkaUe that much of ^ws^dtos of the Bithnuunnl 
tooial and civic status is imididtly l||eepted in the 
qrstems lying outside the ^jjrahwanitoJ canoto BM 
hosrem high the psolennnas ofl^ B&hmar^miBl^t 
be elnitolt the bss m tial ineetopatthlWty of hh toan> 



people eea alt<^|e(l|ef M be 
4Ml^ Itrbm^taxetien** Furthor^ tMb 
iMMoirs require the* king to respect the custonft of 
diverse communal units and even to give^ legal 
effect to the rules passed ^ such bodies.f * 

^Sttch were the types dl polity thnt dominated the 
sWge in ancient India and it is not too much to^state^ 
that their principal features shaped much of the Hindu 
political thought. Thus the theories concetqb^ the 
nature and conditions of republican States from a 
small but by no means insignificant chapter in the 
history of Hindu speculallfion. But by far the largest 
body of political ideas of the HinduVriters is concern* 
ed with the monarchies. The Hindu political theory^ 
indeed, is gUN^ntially the theory of the monardkic 
State. Th^ monarchies, however, which Ibrmed the 
normiPind type of polity in the systems of the Hindu 

* The constitutional BigniAcancc of the rules of taxatU n 
tn^bhe Bnihmanical oanou was first pointed out tff Mr. K. P. 
Jayaswal (Infroducfion iQ Hindu Polity, Modem BeirleW. 
Oiientta, Maf— September, 1918). We may quote here the 
dhMppoIntiag ^MuQiple of two other ardent peoples diowklg 
how a conipme w)id in the theory of taxation resulted from the 
abeence of liimvidual rights with reference to the State. ** Whe 
Whble constitution of the societies of Gteeee and Borne,*' says 
i; Beatable (Publio'^Pinarwe, p, 17), '*waa based On eon* 
directly opposed to those under which fpat modem 
Otrines have been formed. With them the State Was plaosd 
e and before the indiriduah whp wae bound to Ua erift as 
elf unreserredly for his counts^. To penms 
, a belief the question of Juab taxation would appsab ^ 

» of trifling importance/’, s ^ 

t Of. Oautsnia'd Bhaimsil|et|ia ;n po4l t taifS ol 

countries, and famiUee, wbiUh m Urid Ufp uss i W Hie 

didswd> fUriMs, bye tiso ssitlwridr* OuHAvatopi. rndwn, 

and sU rigM^^ hgr 

‘ 4 wd pyiie 

* Srib hi JE^riShL ’wUCi^KdL 

I ftfu iw |pi f 




thinkers were ordinarily small eomprised in 

the |raditipnal mand^la, for it was only in exeejrtiioiiai 
cases, as in the system of the Buddhist tssnm^ that tiie 
office of the Emperor was treated as a topic of specula- 
tion. Further, thi^ high position oecupied by the 
Brfihmana as well^as the K$atriya had its reflection in 
the doctrine of joint lordship of these powers over tlie 
rest. This in its turn became the occasion for a 
rematkable group of theories re^rding the mutual 
relations of the above classes. *The Hindu theories 
of kingship, lastly, were a product of the rights 
and duties associated with this office. Thus the 
system of indivi^al and commupal rights with 
reference to the State seems to have given rise 
to what may he called the fee-theorjr tsi taxation, 
according to which the revenue was the price 
paid by the subjects to the king for the privilege 
of protection. This famous maxim underlay the 
theories of kingship in the Buddhist as well as in the 
Brahmanical canon : it gave the cue to the JBi^dhtst 
theory of Social Contract which was distinguish^lSy 
its remarkable insistence upon the respective rights 
and duties of the king and the subjects, and ititwas 
used to ^unteract the consequences of the doctrine M 
Diving creation of the king and respectful submissiijl^ 
the subjects laid d^pwn in the Brahmanical oanoiri ^ 
We have endeavoured to describe the 
featttresjif Hindu political fought fbllo|riug ftmn 
peculiar oonditions of the land and tiiaracter of its 
peofde. It now remains to observe that dm historinal 
treatment oi^this body of ideas is subject to (jbe Umilli’^ 
ticnis the dmninaat dherac{beii4|j|!S oT 

Hindu iteMny emftsmandiip. tfe base to apndw b 
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ili tlie first plaptf, the general tendency of the Hindu 
iriiters to connect their works with schools and 
systems instead of making these the expression of 
their own minds. Indeed it appears that the per- 
sonality of the individual is in this case merged in the 
common tradition and collective’* unity of the school. 
Thus in the field of political thought it is the Vedic 
theological schools and the schools of the Sacred 
Tradition (Smriti) as well as those of the Buddhist 
canon and the secular Arthasastra, that have been 
the nurseries of the most copious and original ideas. 
On the other hand/ individual authors as such have 
made a relatively smail contribution to the comnwln 
stock of thought. Fuither, these writers are in most 
cases so enveloped in a mist of obscurity that they 
are ^o better than names. This general tendency 
towards the preponderance of schools is no doubt 
connected with an essential feature of Hindu culture, 
consisting in its emphasis of the communal conscious- 
ness at the expense of individual experience. Allied 
to this ten^ieaicy is another characteristic feature of 
Hindu literature, namely, the indefiniteness of its 
chronology. It is indeed a striking fact that not- 
withstanding the immense strides that have been 
“taken in the study of Indian antiquities, the dates of 
most of the literary compositjpns arc still open 
^rious divergences of opinibh among scholars. iP 
typical instance furnished by the political treatise 
of K&mandaka which has been assigned no less than 
three district dates * ranging from the third to the 



* wFor ith century^. P. (Jacob|» ^oofad in I* A. iai£) t 
^ AfP. (It A. ]912)$ 7tli centtify A. P, (I. A. I^IIK 



seventh centuries A. D. In other c&ses, as in the 
classical instance of the works of the Brahminical 
sacred literature, the utmost exertions''of scholars 
have succeeded merely in fixing the dates within 
the limits of two or even more centuries. It 
is obvious that in these circumstances a strict 
chronological arrangement is out of the question. 
It therefore becomes necessary to study thei subject 
in the order of development of parallel schools 
and systems, and to rest the whole upon the frame- 
work of broad chronological divisions representing 
successive stages of its growth. Another result of 
the twofold tendency which has been noticed above, 
is that we are driven to interpret the Hindu theories 
of the State ordinarily without reference to the 
special conditions of time, space and personal 
experience, in which they doubtless had their 
origin. 

Such, then, are the lines along which the metho- 
dical treatment of Hindu political theories has to 
proceed. We have, in conclusion, to add a few 
words concerning the dates of the various original 
authorities that have been utilised in the preparation 
of this volume. The beginnings of political specula- 
tion among the Hindus, it will be observed later, 
occur in the Vedic Samhitas and the Brahmail^as. 
Regarding the dates of these works, the opinions 
of scholars vary so widely that it is impossible to 
mention one commanding general acceptance. On 
the whole, however, it appears desirable to place the 
works in question in the latter half of the second 
millennium before Christ and the earlier hmU of tJie 
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first, ♦ The two following stages in the history of 
Hindu political thought, those of growth and matu- 
rity, are represented by a rich variety of systems 
consisting of the Brahminical Dharmasutras as well 
as the Manusamhita and the Mahabharata, the 
Buddhist canonical and post-canonical treatises, and 
the literature of Artha^astra. The Dharmasutras 
are assigned by Prof. Jolly to the fourth, fifth and 
sixth, centuries before Christ. f The Manusamhita 
is placed by Biihlcr in the period between the second 
century B. C. and the second century A. D. J The 
Mahabharata, in the opinion of a leading Western 
authority, belongs to the period from the second 
century B. C. to the seeond century A. D., or with 
a wider margin, from the fourth century B. C. to the 
fourth century A. D. § The Pali Buddhist canon 
for the most part falls within the limits of the fourth 
century B. C, H The only important post -canonical 
work of the Buddhists wdiich is treated in this volume 
is the Chatuhsatika of iryadeva assigned to the 
second century A.D.^ The Artha^astra of Kautilya 


* Cf. Mardonell, Vedic Indcx^ Preface*, pp. viii-ix. 

t Reckt und Siife, pp. 13-7 (quoted, R. C. Majumdar, Corpo- 
rate Life in Ancient India y Preface, p. iii). 

X S. B. E. Vol. XXV, Inlrodiiclion, p. cxvii. 

{ E. W. Hopkins, Art. Mahabharata in Encyclopcedia 
of Religion and Ethics, Vol. Vll, p. 132.^» ; cf. Ibid, Great Epic 
of India, pp. 397-398. 

11 Vide Oldenberg and Rhys Davids, S. B. E. Vol. XIII, 
Introduction, p. xxfii ; Rhys Davids, R. B. E. Vol. XI, General 
Introduction, pp. xix-xx. 

Tf Vide Preface to Mm. Haraprasad l^stri’s edition of the 
Chatuhfotik&, 
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IS ascribed by the unanimous literary tradition of the 
Hindus to the famous minister of the founder of the 
imperial Maurya dynasty (acc. circa 822 H. C.)* This 
view, however, while accepted by some Western 
scholars, has been rejected by others.* In the 
present work we have, without pinning our faith 
cither to the Hindu tradition or to its Western 
criticism, placed the work at about the^^end of 
the fourth century before Christ. Hence the early 
schools and authors of the Arthasastra have 
been traced back to the immediately preceding 
period The last stage in the evolution of Hindu 
political theories is marked by the treatises as- 
cribed to Kamandaka, Brihaspati and Sukra, the 
Jama works on polity and law, as well as the later 
Brahminical canon consisting of the minor Smritis 
and the Puranas, the commentaries on the Smritis 
and the Digests of the Sacred Law. The work of 
Kamandaka, as we have mentioned above, is still 
d chronological puzzle, but it may be placed with 
conhdence in the period Irom 400 A D to 600 A. D. 
The Brihaspatisutras is essentially an archaic work, 
but one of its historical allusions, it will be seen later, 
brings down its date in its existing form at least to 
the twelfth century A D. Like the work of Kaman- 


* Hillebrandt hold the view that the Atha6&stra was pro- 
duced by a school of Kau^ilya s disci phs His arguments were 
controverted by Prof Tacobi (vide the English translation of 
the onginal German article in 1 A June — July 1918). Jacobi's 
view in its turn is rejected by Prof A B Keith who holds 
( J R A b 1910, pp 1 '10 \61 ) that the Arthattetra was 
wntten by one of Kautilya’s foUowers 



dakB the Aukranitisara is of uncertain date, but 
reasons will be shown in the proper place for putting 
it dJown in the late mediaeval period. Of the JaiiaiL 
worlcs with which we are concerned, the NitivakyH- 
mmtam is an apborisitc treatise written by Soma- 
deva who was the protege of a feudatory Chief subject 
to a Western Indian potentate Krisna III (fl. 10th 
century A. D.). The Laghu Arhanniti was written 
by the well-known Jaina scholar and divine Hema- 
chandra (1080-1178* A.D.) at the behest of his 
royal patron Kumarapala of Guzerat. As regards 
the later Brahminical canon, the minor Smritis are 
assigned by Prof. Jolly dates ranging from the fourth 
to the seventh centuries A. D.* To the same period 
belong the larger Purges in their existing form. 
Of the great commentators on the Smritis, Medha- 
tithi VijhaAiesvara and Apararka belong, as will be 
shown in the sequel, to the tenth and the eleventh 
centuries after Christ, while Madhava distinguished 
himself as the minister of the first king of the famous 
House of Vijaynagar in the early part of the 14th 
century. The two mediseval Digests of the Sacred 
Law that have been taken up for examina- 
tion in this work are the Bhagavantabhaskara and 
the Viramitrodaya. Both of these are voluminous 
works dealing with the manifold branches of Hindu 
law and ritual (achara). We are concerned with 
their political sections alone which are styled the 
Nitimaydkha and the Rajanitipraka^ respectively. 


* Bechi und Siite, pp. 21, 28, 27, 28 (quoted, R. C. Majum- 
dar. Corporate Life in Aneient India, Preface, p. iii). 




The author of the former work, Nllaka^th&f is said 
to have flourished about 1600 A. D.*, while Mitra- 
mi^ra who wrote the lattes treaflzM lived at the court 
of the Central India Raja Virasimha who is chiefly 
remembered in history as the murderer of Abul 
PazJ, the minister of Akbar. f 


* Ma 9 t&e, Hindu Law and Usag^, 7th edition, p. 29: 
r Gf. WestMid BtthliwViEiipMtf, pi 22, quoted’, 29. 



CHAPTER I. 


The first phase — From the Rioveda to 

THE UpANISADS. 

The onginal Bocial and political institutions of the Indo- 
Aryans — The doctrine of the king’s di\inity in the Vcdic 
Samhit&s and the Brahma^as — Theory of the king’s rule by 
virtue of his di\ine nature -Transformation of the Indo- 
Aryan tnbal society into tht political community — Thcoiy 
of limitation of the king’s and the jinest s po^ere — Doctrine 
of the origin of divim kingshii) of Tndra — Dogma of joint 
lordship of the Br&hma^as and the K^atiiyas — Theones of 
the mutual relations of Brahmapas and K^atriyas as well as 
of the ‘purohita* and the king — The concept of Law (dharma) 
in the tTparm^ads 

The starting-point of the Hindu political ideas is 
to be discovered in the collection of hymns and 
prayers forming the earliest literary monument ot 
the Indo-Aryans, the Rigveda Samhita. In this 
work IS embodied a number of doctrines like the 
divinity ot the king and the divine creation of the 
social classes, which formed later, in the Yajus 
Samhitas and the Brahmanas, the basis of the 
earliest speculations of the Hindus concerning the 
phenomena of the State. 

It would thus appear that the early history of 
Hindu political tjiought was comprised in the oldest 
literature of the Sacred Canon and intertwined with 
its concepts. Nevertheless this must have been 
the natural offshoot of the .social and pohtical insti- 
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tutions of the people at the dawn of their history. 
It is therefore desirable to present a preliminary 
survey of the primitive condition of the tndo- Aryans 
before proceeding to consider their theories of the 
State. The Rigveda shows the Indo-Aryans to be 
passing through a stage of transition : the tribal 
society is being transformed into the aggregate of 
tribes or the ‘ Folk.’ It is with this earlier stage 
that we arc concerned in the present place. The 
Rigveda specifies and describes a number of tribes 
that are included within the Aryan pale. Such 
are the Purus, the Bharatas, the Tritsus, the Yadus, 
the Gandharis, the Usinaras, the Anus and the 
Druhyus. Further, the Rigveda has preserved a 
picture, though traced in dim outlines, of the consti- 
tution of the tribal society in its time. The generic 
term ‘ jana ’ was applied to a tribe or people. The 
‘ jana ’ was divided into a number of social groups 
called ‘ vis,’ but the division of the ‘ vi4 * into a 
number of ‘ gramas ’ is doubtful, since the * grSma ’ 
might comprise different ‘ vi^cs,’ or coincide with a 
‘ vis,’ or contain only a part of a ‘ vi^.’ The ‘ vis,' 
moreover, might mean either a territorial division, 
or else a conununal group.* The government of each; 
tribal unit was normally vested in a monarch (rajan)J 
It has indeed been held that oligarchical forms of 
government were not unknown among the Indo- 
Aryans.l But this view has been challenged by 
others on the groimd that the passage bearing on 

* Vedic Index, Vol. I, pp. 269-270 (correcting Zinuner, 
Ali. Leben, pp. ] 59-160). Also compare Ibid I 245 ; II 306. 

t Zimmer, op. cit. pp. 176-177 (quoted, Vedic Index, Vol. 

11. p. 216). 



thn questiM nteacns meMly that tffac nvbles could be 
called There can, howerier, be no reasonable 

dbnnbt that the normal constitution prevailing among 
Use Indo-Aryans was a monarchy in which the king’s 
fK>wier was checked by the tribal assemblies (sabhft 
askd sainiti). The tribal society, moreover, was 
tdivided an early period into a number of classes. 
The earliest and the most fundamental division 
•that anoae in its midst was uxMloubtedly the distinc- 
tion between the conquering Aryans and the oon- 
iquered aborigines (Dasyus or D&sas). The division 
ittbo the four standard classes of Hindu society, how- 
ever, loecuis in one of the admittedly latest hymns 
of the Aigveda, while in other parts even the titles 
these ase seldom mentioned. It was therefore 
•beUeved at one time that the division into castes was 
unknown in the Rigveda and was introduced m 
later timeiLt This theory has been rejected at the 
giresent day in view of the fact that the Rigveda 
itself points to the presence of all the essential 
elements of the caste system of later times.;^ 

&di is a brief outline of the primitive institutions 


• Vedic Index, Vol. II. p, 216. The authors of this work dis- 
|»lD*>e ( op. cit. p. 210 ) Zimmer’s theory of the patriarchical 
fOrgaidflatioB of the Lndo-Aryaps by jpointiog to their position as 
invaders in a hostile territory and by quoting the parallel 
eKomples the Aryan invaders of Greece and the German 
ittvadiws of afinglaiid. 

t Muir, Oriffinal Santkrii T^-xta, Vol. I pp. 289-206 ; 
Zimmer, Alt. Leben, pp. 186-203. For an admirable summary 
of their arguments, vide Vedic Iftdex, Vol. 11, pp. 248-249. 

t FmKc Index, Vol. II p. 81 ; Ibid pp. 260-261. Of. 
01dl|||p»erg, Z.D.M.G., LI (translated in I.A, November — 
Deoezuber 1920). 



(A tke Iikdo^Az^afis as iH l|i 

thest foMS the luBtoiieal baekgroutid ef Ihe 
of the atate that wete fifst foii^kuilated hy IhelAMi 
thinkers. It is eonvenient to begin our deseltlltlM)i 4Mt 
these theories with the .view of the kiAg*s 
his subjects. The Ind^Aryan king indeed is investlii 
from the first with divine attributes. tMl 

Rigveda, in a, hymn attributed to Trasaaiii^ll^ kill 
of the Purus, the royal sage sings, TwofMd is my 
empire, that of the whole K^atriya race, and all the 
immortals are ours : the Gods associate me with the 
acts of Varuua : I rdle over (those) of the proxiihaiie 
form of man. I am the king Varuna ; on me (th# gods) 
bestow those principal energies (that are) destructive of 
the Asuras ; (they) associate |||je with the wOn^ip 
Varuna. 1 rule over (the acts) of the proximate 
Srm of jpian. 1 am Indra, I am Varuna, I am those i 
two in greatness : (I am) the vast, profound, beau|jfol 
heaven and earth : intelligent, I give like Twastti^ 
animation to all beings : I uphold earth and heaven.*' 
The address is continued in the same strain through the 
three following stanzas, but it is unnecessai^^ to 
quote them here. In the closing stanzas, Trasadas* 
yu demftt>es himself as resembling the God^ Indftt 
and as a demi-god (arddha-deva).* In tiiis striUng 
hjn|Ui, it will be observed, the king 
nearly Identifies himself with the two leading deities 
of the Vedic pantheon. Such statements «(tid 
hardly have ooeumd in the Rigveda, had they heen 
conpletely oat of tune vritb ^ eeatiiaetto at Hie 
%i(u 

4 Jtv. IV. 4S, vnhoB’.imulaUeB, V«l. IH iv. 



the Atharravede the eoneeption !bf the kingly 
mWMy is inculcated in the form of n geneM doctrine, 
fn Ibe of its hymns, intended in the ritual, ibook to 
accompany the consecration of the king, occurs the 
foMming passage. “Him lippsoaching alt waited 
upon ^(pari-bhn§) ; clothing Mmself in fortune, he 
80®* , (dai’)» having own brightness ; great is 

that^^lPme of the virile (vy^an) Asur||; having all 
fomxs, he approacheth immortal things.”* This 
stanaa is copied from a verse of tfie Rigveda f addres- 
sed to the god Indra. It is safe to conjecture that 
the transference of the divine epithets to the human 
subjedjt involves a conscious attempt to identify the 
king with the God. Further, the extract just 
4||poted seems to refer directly to the “divinity that 
doth hedge a king,” For it applies to the king the 
„ phrase the name of the ‘ virile Asura ^ (asuras^ 
nftflsa), which in the original hymn corresponds with 
^ a term (asuryam) meaning the divinity in which the 
gods dotbe themselves.:t 

In the Yajus Samhitas and the Brahxnai;)AS the 
king’s divinity is pre-eminently associated with his 
participation in the great political sacrihoiea# Thus 
the Sat. Br.,§ in the course of its exposiriitti of the 
V&Japeya and the Rajasdya, repeatedly identifies 
the royal sacrificer witdi the god lndra.il Fur^er, 
it describes two of the component riteS of theii grand 


• Av. IV. 8. H. O. Vol. VU, p. 157. 
t Bv. Ill, 38. 4. 

t Vide Whitney’s fodltpetfi^rioc. dt. 
i Abbieflations used in this chi^^ter Taitt. Ssm,«e ^ 
Mimiya Sunhita ; dat. Br..«»datapalha BrSitniaps ; TatfetT 
Bi^Mttiflya Biilunaaf » Alt.' Br.«Altafeya Biiliauiaa, 

I V. 1. 3. 4 I I. 4. 2 ; 2. 3. S. 




eremonie» lii making tihe Baci4Be^...|dU9»t!M^ w||| 
the god BmJ&pati.# Another rite of *tfae Vi|«pe^ 
which mi^lves the mounting of the saori&ci 
is made the occasion of the utterance of the foilowipi 
prkyer by the sacrifidm and lus wifet * We idle 
become Prajapati’s children another rite df 

the Vajapeya, that of consecration of t|e 
by the priest, if, declared to have the result of iflN^g 
the sacrificer the equal* of Brihaspati, and it iiiVolves 
a dirqpt intimation to the gods by the priest that the 
sacrificer has become one of them4 In the R&jasClya 
rite of adoration of the king, the priest is made to 
utter the words, “ Thou art Mitra ! Thou art Varana I’* 
Afterwards, there occurs a dialogue between the king 
and the four priests assembled on his four sides, in 
the course of which the former addressing the latter 
is greated in return as Brahman priest, Savitri, Indra, 
and Varuna.§ 

A feature of these identifieations with the 
is that the king or the K^atriya is normally eonniclfd 
with the god Indra, just as the Brahmana is connected 


• V. a* 4*24; 3. 4. 23. 

t V. 2* i» ll* With this expression niay be oonipi|||!ed t|te 
titles of * Ijbtts of Horus ’ and * Sons of Heaven ' assumed by 
the^rolen of ancient Egypt and Chinft respectively. 

t «at. Br.V. 2. 2. 14-16 : oonsscrate thee K., with the 
supxeuie mlership of Brlhaspati ' I therewith he mentions the 
fSacriflo^) name : be thus malies him attain to the fellaw- 
isMp of Biihaspati, and to co-oxistenco in his world. He 
then says, ‘/Ul-nOer is he, N. N. ! Afi-rutoi is he, K N. 
Him, thus indicated, he thereby indieates to the gods : * Of 
mighty power is he who has been oonaeerated ; ho has beootne 

r i of youK ; protect hhn f ’ thus hi thereby aagi/* fi. B. 
Vol. XU. p. SO. 

i Bam. I. C. 11. A fonm of this eshtanmiy 

lsdi|Bftb«dlB the lab. Br. (V. 4. 8. 8t). 
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HIA the go^ BrHlaspati.' flitis the ’SiM. 
Aii ||i^n<iiy a nte of imiang offerings til 

states that the Rfijanya is 

oaanefted with Zndra while Brihespali is the hofy 
power (Brahman).* Ihe Sdt. Br., ia4he eoure^of 
its dogmatic exposition of the V&japeya, repeatedly 
kleoil^ the ^rShmana and the R&janya (K$atriya) 
-"with godfi Brihaspati and Indra, by equating 
thenlln each case to the common factors Brahman 
(priesthood or priestly dignity) and K^atra (ruling 
power) respectively.! Describing the RajasOya the 
same work declares in another place that Indra is the 
saorificer while men belong to Vi^nu.J 

It appears from the above that the king’s divinity 
derived from a twofold title — as a member of the 
ruling classi and as a participator in the omnipotent 
sacrificial ceremonies. As the Sat. Br. remarks in 
a passage purporting to explain one of the component 
rites of the R&jasfiya, “ The sacrifirer is Indra ; — ^he is 
InAra for a twofold reason, namely because he is a 
K$atriya and because he is a sacnficer ”.§ It deserves, 
however, to be specially remarked that the king was 
not alone in bring ranked as a god. The passages 
just rited show that like him the B rfthil ii sp a was 
habitually regarded as a god. Indeed the statuaof 
divinity was not the exclusive privilege of a ripgle 
individual, or even of n single class. It w0 hek) to 
l>^V>i^g to all persons entitled to the peifonnance of 



* n. 4. IS. 

♦ V. l, 1. 11 ; 1. 5. 2*3, 4*5, 8.2, 1M2. 
tv. 2.6. 3. 

I V. tt 8.* 4 ; 7 1 S, IB. S., 
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of a ooremooy foni^ Wu mm' 
tial iwijltiaiaaiy to the jwcriiicial aet. t$mk m 
Blitiatiaa is declared in the Piftbinavaa t# 
tSf^jfesnlt oC raising the samScer to dfiUke 

gods. Thus a passage of the dat. Bt. states, ** Be wifi 
is consecrated, truly draws nigh ffo the ^ 

comes one of the deities/**** while in andtlMilqp^^ 
it is stated, He who is consecrated indeea%a|HM)aeB 
both,V4nu and a sacri&cer ; for when he iseonseerated 
he isVi^nu ; and when he sacrifices, he is the sacrifieer/’f 
Of a similar import is the direction in the tiat. Br. 
requiring the priest to address the consecrated person 
as Brahman, and invoking the divine protection on 
his behalf, because he is one of the gods. It is expressly 
laid down m this connexion that the same form of 
address should be uttered by the priest, even 
with respect to a K?atriya or a Vai&ya si^sri- 
ficer.J * 

We have endeavoured to trace the history of the 
doctrine of the Bang’s divinity in the Vedio Samhitis 
and the Br&hmanas. It is however only in the )attet 
works thi^t this dogma is held to justify kiog^s" 
authorHl^ over his subjects. Tbt point is im* 

— ‘jf 

%III. 1. 1.8 ; ropeeted Ibid III. ^.2. 10 $ 2. 1 19 1 2Jt,aa. 
t ni. 2. 1. 17. 

j iat. Br. 111. 2. 1. 30-40 ; **Therenpoii soma ooa Uitls eat, 

* CkiiMiSeiatcd is this Befthmsa, consecrated is this Biilmiiia t ’ 
him, being thus announced, he theteby anneunees to the gods % 

* Of great vigour is this one who has obtained the saedAes t 
he hat become one of youie s protect him t * this ii wiiet he 

^^meaos to say* * * • wWefofO let him addms asm a 
^Iktlsaya or a Vsdya as BrSlupeiitSitica he who la hom odMha 

^rnam^ ijjMmrt a* ie^,I[MIkM(A hmm • mmmm" 

t, S4 a m f . M« 
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nature of one of the so-eilH ewNftal 
(ililna) saeriftces. It is there declared thfa 
should make oifejings to the gods Agni, Sonia» fydilim 
and Varu^, on behalf of a person wh6 is mutually, 

3 t variance with his fellows. The result of thiif act 
? thifjiMiated, So him becoming Indto, his fellows 
reeogjsAii|j.‘as superior ; he becomes the best of his 
feUoi(i<** This passage evidently seeks to ^hase 
the king^s authority upon his divinity which is attained 
through the omnipotent sacrifice. Thtf Brahma^as 
mark a further advance upon the theory of Divine 
Right. It is indeed in these works that we can trace 
the beginnings of true political speculation among the 
Hindus. How is it, ask the authors, anticipating a 
famous question put centuries later into the mouth 
, of king Yudhi§thira in the Mahabharata, tha^^the 
king who is One rules over his subjects who are Many ? 
In one place indeed the i|,pswer is given in the stereo- 
typed dogmatic fashion of the Brahmanas. There 
the Sat. Br.i describing one of the rites of the Horse- 
gacrifice, states, One additional (oblation) he offers, 
whence one man is apt to thrive amongst (many) 
creatures (or subjects)”t* Another passage of Hie same 
work answers the question in a wholly diffemit fashion. 
The Rajasfiya comprises a rite in ^rhich the K$atriya 
has to shoot to a certain distance "with an arrow. 
Explaining the meanii||; of this rite the Sat. Br. 
states, **And as to why a R&janya shoots, he the 
Rftjanya, is the visible ^epresentatiire of Prailtiati 

^ 

• n. 8. It. o. 8. p. i«>. 

t m i.3.8,s.B,s. voi, xijrv.p.yi. 



niB» 1%hi pamge t» of 

ia 4kK,ll^zy of Indian poUtteal 

ao^nii to anundate for the first tiaote a doebtisie irtMi 

b«WBie the eomerstone of the theories of idbatjili^ 

in^ the later canonical works^ namely, tiiat ^ 

king’s rule virtua of his divinity. 

We may pause here to describe one 
Htaiili^ion involved in the above theory vk#^j||Mha 
Right. In the passages quoted above from tfaa Vedto 
Samhitfis and the Brahmanas it will be obsemdi 
that the king is never declared to be a god bgl^ vlriAie , 
of hereditary descent. The king, then, has no in* 
defeasible hereditary right following as a eoroHafy 
from his divinity. Indeed, the Brflihmana ta^hs, 
purporting to explain the great ceremonies of myat 
eoisqbecration, distinctly affirm the humafi origin of tihe 
king.f We shall see in a future chapter how tihie 
denial of the indefeasible nght of the king beocmies a 
cardinal feature of the theories of Divine Right 
formulated in the later canon. 

Such was the famous theory of the nature pf ijlM 
king’s office which was formally proclaimed in one Jf 
the Brffama^as. The rise of this theory 

t V. 1. 5. 11, The original passage has ptatyaksataanjin 
which S&yaijia explains as pratyak&atamam rf^Mun. IQffgamig 
(S. B. B. Vol. XXfl, p. 25) tmnslales the flfvt paat atUmaS mn 
paefiageh as And to why a Bajanya sbooto,«-4Mh ijlie 
BAjanya, is most manifestly of JprajApaU.” 

« Gf. 6at. Br V. 8. 3. f2 : ** ^fuickan him, O giods, IV tw 
uniiVsIM V-'he thereby says, * Quicken him, O gniiii, so ffi to 
be vithout an exulnif jf* * * « * him, the son of mli awl 
hnoh (a man), the son^ aboh and such (a woKim)/ wiiatavir 
he his panatage, with relerenee |p that he ai^ this * ^ 

W VL s. Vbie!SlX mi. 7l'l72. 



PlMpp IB Indo^Axyaa MMdal orgaii|ifM^J||^is 
IMw nothing less than the tMuisfonaatioti jjKjjM ofi- 
tribal sdcietgr ibto the political conil^^y, Hit 
the State. The steps leading to this 
development may pei^aps be discovered by pieelhg 
togetbet the fragnkents of evidence from the Vedic 
Samlittto and the Brahma^as, and by interpreting 
tlieiil|,«i| the analogy of kindred changes among k>tber 
peoples. Already in the Rigveda we mark a tendency 
towards union of the small tribal units into larger 
aggrei^es. A hymn of this work * celebrates the 
wettB^nown horsc-sacnfice (asWamedha) ceremony^ 
which was associated in the later canon with the ofhee 
o^he Emperor. Further, the Rigveda mentions titles 
iiulicating the position of the overlord, and implying 
"'^Wioliigher status than that of the mere king (rajan). 
Such are the terms samraj, ekaraja and adhiraja the 
first of which is likewise used as an honorifie dCsigna- 
timi of the leading deities of the Vedic pantheon 
like Indra and Varuna.t The institution of over- 
^^rdship along with the imperial ceremony of Aswa- 
%iLedha, obviously implies a fnore or Jess close politi- 
cal^ union of a number of tribes> and it may have 
occasionally led to tribal amalgamations. The 
Brihmaaa period witnessed the ris^ of permanent 
leagues of tribes bearing new namesf Thus the Purus 
and the Bharatas are 2:[^entioned as separate tribes in 
l^e Rigveda. But in the Bllthmapas they are united 
Into a common people bihring the hijstoric designation 

k 

♦ Ev. 1. 102. 

t tfacdoaell, V^iie p. 24« 
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k* In A si 

isa and Krivi iiv the iUgirdiiih 
tie Brihmai^Las inta nnit^d PAihAllfc 

irther, the dEten join I#** 

Kurus and the Fanchftlas in such a 
asHe suggfest their amalgamatian into me etoi/k 
people4 

The results of these tribal amalganuiti<niA^liii^ 
na doubt were symptomatic of a general change may 
be best understood in the light of the recorded history 
of a people that passed through the same experiencf 
as the Indo-AryanS. Describing the evoluthhi of the 
social and political institutions of the ancient Tcsitonle 
tribes, Jenks writes, The armies which swarm into 
the Roman Empire, the armies which invade 

are leagues of clans The most famooi 

of the old Tacitean clans, the Chatti, the Chauci, the 
Cherusci, have disappeared or been swallowed up in 
greater organisations. Their places are taken by new 
groups — ^Franks, Saxons, Alamanni — ^whicb are not 
ethnical names at all, but (and this is especi- 
ally significant) names which inevitably 8Uggfii| 

military organization The ' Franks compridB^ 

Salians, Sicambrians, Ampdvartans, Cluuuay&ns, 
Ribuarians. The Saxouis include fragments of the 
Chauci and the €]|erusci ; the Alamanni are fonned 
out of the Quadi, the Hermonduri, and other dans. 


♦ Vtdie Index, Vol. I, pgp. IST— 168 
t Vide Oldenberg, Buddha ^fBnglish TfansUtion hf W« 
Hosy p«40t ff*)f and Uacdonell and Keith, VedUfindmtVdLlt 
Oldenberg (Ido. d|)quotee Um pataUel case erf tin entoa 
iirf the ChaniaTi, the" Sigaasly tl, aiA the Ampeivatlip failo the 
somiKMlte race of the Franks, 

t VaWe I. pp. 166—106. . 




tmgnimu bm iwtJaa^td up tbe <dh» 

mjfgr digM^jinti i* not • mere enlfcrgemalt^^l^ii|^A ; 
irle tMued on migbely dtff|srent principles.' 

IhH|, 0 natural leader; tiie league of elans 
.......And so the league of clans producSH' iiw. 

warxdiief, who niay, perhaps, borrow the old Chto 


tMli <d king, but whose proper designation among 
URmriidl peoples is ‘heretoch,* or host-leader. This 
lie Itoe true character of the leaders of the Teutonic 

faivaeians But a mihtary leader will naturally 

ttrganise his army on other than Clan principles. 
... .^lesC privileged persons are simply royal 
odMak, chosen for their mditary or admimstrative 
i|a|ifities. Many of them are of servile birth ; it is 
knpossible that they should claim ancestral honours. 


Bte nobiHty of blood has been replaced by the nobi- 
IHy of the sword and the office The prin- 

ciple of selection for personal ment has wider results 
Mkaa the overthrow of a Clan nobility. It i/respon- 
ribie for what is, perhaps, the most vital difference 

between the Clan and the State The Ger- 

QUun of whom Tacitus writes conducted Hwj r 
waifiue by familia el propinquiUiUt. But the iring 
in tm'time of the Leges Bt^harorum dealt directly with 
the individudL”* “ The eariiest notion of justice,” 
tiie author oontinues, “as distinct, fkpm mete indis- 
criminate vetbnge, that we find among tire Teutonic 

peandes, is undoubtedly, the blood-feud But 

rilwi i we first turn l^e semeh-light of history 
ttl the Teutmi, he is fo&d to he passing tbrw^^ 
^heyond the blood-feud. — To the Uood-fi^ 

• JSW* eallVHMMiaa* gpbUto A|M, gp. 7|^g. 
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tliM, lygirtu idie «Mr dr moii«y {wjtpMifc «» ^muf 
paisaltSiE^^ ^ injury inffieted^.... 0aC |«|| 
prfotl^P tfeonnection -with the ayataa ot peeaoiii^ 
flom{i!pmdbs require careful atfintieB. To 
withfU^seems to have been a purely vi^untaiy aysteny 
.*b. In the second plaec^ it was always b4* 
mitted that there were some offences 

money payment could not atone "IBwne 

aiN^ our two starting points for the history of Stale 
justice^ The king comes to the help of the Clto by 
compelling the avenger to accept the tMr, and by 
compelling tiie offender to pay it. He likewise talms 
upon himself the punishment of bootless criilieik*** 

The Indian evidence hts in, on the whole* Wit%a 
similar line of development of the Indo-Aiyan tribal 
institutions. The Vedic king, indeed, figures from the 
first as the captain in war. Of the many allusions ta 
the wars of the tnbal king that occur in the Rigveda, 
it is enod'gh to refer at this place to the celebrated 
fight of the ten kings against Sudas, king of the 
Tritsus.f It is significant that the king is described 
in the Rfijasuya as the sacker of towns (pur&m bbetil4)4 
It is, moreover, remarkab]|i| that {ndra, the divine 
prototype of the earthly ruftr, is pre-^ninently dun* 
tinguished as the fig|iter against the denuAof dioiig^t^ 
Vritra«| While it ifit difficult to trace any changes in 
the position of the Vedic king, it is possitdl to diseovcf 
a gradual tgansfonnation of the order of noUes, iHbe 
Rdjanyas (afterwards called the Keatriyas) appear to 

pp. 100-106. 

t Bv. Vtl. 18 . 

t Sjt. /miav, Vot|. II, p. 213. 



binjre Hirst formed a hereditary ruling 
d||sa'%ut this primitive nobility 
wown into the ishade by the rise of a band i|Kdals» 
tnimy of Vhom were especially connected with the 
Mtyal household. The nucleus of these officers was appa^ 
rentlybjtfae group of hing’s clients (upastis), who are 
refeili^ to in the Rigveda, and are described in the 
Atharvaveda as consisting, among others, of the chariot- 
maker (ratha-kara), the smith (tak^an), the charioteer 
(shta) and the troop-leader (gramani).* In the Yajus 
SamhitSs and the Br^hmanas these officers, along with 
others, are associated with the great political cere- 
monies. Thus tjie Rajasuya comprises a rite in which 
tho sacrificial sword has to be passed round in succes- 
sion among a member of persons who include the 
Sftta and the Gramaiii.t Another and a more 
important rite of the Rajasfiya is the so-called Jewel- 
offerings (ratnahavimsi), in which the king has to 
make offerings to the gods at the houses of a number 
of persons called Jewels (ratnins) on the successive 
days. The list of these Jewels consists, according to 
the Sat. Br., of the Senani (qpmmander of the army), 
the Purohita, the sacrigccrfHmself, the Queen,tlie$ftta 
(charioteer, or court minstrel and chronicler), theGrfim- 
(headii\% or troop-leader), th||y,K9attri (chamber- 
lain), the Samgrahitri (charioteerij^ the BhSgadugha 
(carver), the Aksftvapa (keeper of dice), the Govikaita 
(huntsman) and the Couder.^ It is obviHis fix>m the 


Ay. III. 6. 6. 7. Of. Vedie ItiOm, VoL I, 


• Ry. X. 97. 
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, t V. 4. 4. 15-20. 

1*^. 3. A wtauit Biifc moomiAb 4be Mtt. 
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enumeration that the persona wlio am thus 
singly |4| for participation in the jeeremony 
cons|pA{&i are» with the exceptiof^'of^the QtuM» 
fonetimnries connected with |he adminlfim^^ ^ 
with tSie royal household*. In ccHinection with tfie 
a1|6ve ceremony, moreover, the Biffthfixanas pollt 
directly to the fact that some of tha persons 
were inferior in blood to the Brahmahas the 
K^atriyas. Thus, according to the account of the 
Sat. Br. the king is required, immediately at the close 
of the ‘Jewel-offerings*, to perform two rites for 
expiating the act of ‘putting those unworthy of 
sacrifice, — cither Sudras or whomsoever ^se, — ^in 
contact with the sacrifice.* * Thus the BrAhma^as 
would seem to indicate the emergence of a nobihty 
of service in the place of the old nobility of birth. 
How powerful some of the new nobles were, will 
appear from the fact that the Sat. Br. declares th^ 
Suta and the Gr&mani to be kingmakers (r&jakrit), 
although not kings.f The history of the administra- 
tion of justice among the Indo- Aryans, like the history 
of the nobility, appears to mark the gradual evolution 
of the State, l^e Rigveda^ indeed, alr^y points to 
the institution of mon^ll^^Apensation for offence# 
instead of the old indiscriminate revenge |r even blood- 
feud. One of its Iftesignations for a hnipan being is 

* 6at, Br. V. 3. 2. 2 ; Ibid 4. Commenting the above 
psasagee, S^ana instances the commander of the amiy 

BxUfkAibim as Audios, and the huntsman (govilwfta) 
and others as belonging to whabioever low caste. 

t 6at. Br. III. 4. 1. 7 ; XIII 2. 2. 18. Of. PiAchnvilttMt 
BzAhmaha XIX. 4, which mentiona a list eight sopportm 
Ivlraa) of the klng,-^hi8 brother, son, chaplain (punlilta), 
aueaitt (mahitl), the satai^the gxftmanl, the ksaitKl mi the 
gaaigsialiltci. 




meMtng one wbcnltor1pB8f;i^ i$ |i 
at first, justice lac^st have bwi 'febfimiiiis* 
iH^ by the family or t^c ciaa, instead ol #te^Btate. 
iSa the Dharmasfitras^ however, which belong to the 
Immediately following perlbd^the administration of 
justice is regarded as one of the principal duties of 
the ipeing. This system, therefore, must have been 
ihordttghly established by the close of the present 
period. The Br&hmanas, indeed, contain sufficient 
faints pointing to the king’s exercise of judicial func- 
tions. Thus the Sat. Br., in the course of its dogmatic 
exposition of the R3.jasuya sacrifice, mentions a rite 
as having the eficct of guiding the king safely over 
judicial punishment, whence he becomes exempt 
from punishment.* The introduction of this special 
ceremony in the king’s case would seem to imply that 
jail his subjects were amenable to his jurisdiction. 
Farther, the Sat, Br. describes another rite Of the 
Rftjasfiya as having the result of making the king lord 
of the law, and it declares in this connection that the 
supreme state (paramata), — ^which is one of the Vedic 
desigiiations of sovereignty, — is that in which the people 
approach the king in matters of law.-f This passage, 

• Sat. Br. V. i. i. 7 : “ They (viz. Uie AdhvaiTa and his 
aeaUtanta) ttadh Bilently strike him with sticks on the back; — 
by beating hhn with sticks (dan^) they guide hhn asfely over 
Jodioial punishment (da^^abadha) : whincethekingls exempt 
Iraia paniiAiaient (adaj|^<lya), because they guide him aafely 
punisfamont." S. B. E. Vol.^tXLI,jp. 108. 
f 6at« Br. V. 8. 3. 0 : “ For Varupa Dbarmlpati (the lord 
al the law) he then prepar|p a Varona pap of barley : thereby 
the lord of the law, makes him lord of the law ; and that 
the aupxeme state, when one is lord of the law $ I6yj 
M awgl ir atteips io the supreme state, to him they come M 
law : therefore to Vapipa DhamaiM^.''^ B; 
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vkaM appear to hint at the Jtiagfa 
jurisdiclie4^^c^ his subjects. 

We him endci^vouredi ab^ve to deaeribe the Veiib 
iheory of the kini^’s rule by virtifa of his divine liataM^ 
It is now proper to consider an important Uimt«kj«j| 
imposed by the Vedic canonists upon the 
authority over his subjects. The Sat. Bi^^ckstfj^bil^ 
one of the central ceremonies of the R&jasuya, nai^BMily, 
that in which the sacriiicer takes his seat upon the 
throne» states, ‘‘ The king indeed is the upholder of the 
sacred law, for he is^not capable of all and every 
speech, nor of all and every deed ; but that he should, 
speak only what is right, and do^hat is right, of thsfe 
he, as ^well as the Srotriya (the Brahmana versed in 
sacred writ) is capable ; for these two are upholders 
of the sacred law among men.”*^ This passage evident* 
ly attempts to limit the king’s powers by a reference; 
to the moral nature of his functions. Acecnrding to 
it righteous conduct is the natural and necessary 
attribute of the king and the priest, since both of 
them are entrusted with the guardianship of tihe 
sacred l^w. 

We have next to consider a group of ideas concern* 
ing the origin of monarchy, wliich are characteristically 
treated in the Brahmanas under a metapfefUnncal guise, 
but which appear t% contain the germs of the painted 
and compact theories of later times. We s^hall bcghs 
with the short, but remarkable, picture oftheootMiaMl 
<3t attarchy, which occurs in a passage at the 
** IVlKneTer there is drought, then the atra^at wilMM 
'liih weaker, for the waters are the 4!}>ki 

.1 ■ - — j j Jl 'Hi' " - 

•T.4.4,#. 8. B. B. Vd. XU. p. lOfl. ** 
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vivid ctetteriptioii of evft of vuuurohyilii|» 

^pplbd by the later writers ta their View c^tfae ^ State 
of Nature * which preoiij^ed the advent of naxmarohy, 
aad X i^as erystalliaed in the celebrated popular 
called the M&tsyaayjtya. Apart from this 
aieeomit of the state of anarchy, the Brahmanas lay 
dowiil^o views of the origin of the divine sovereignty 
of lu^a. The first Occurs in a passage the Taitt. 

in connection with one of its elaborate accounts 
of cosmic creation. Prajapati, it is there declared, 
lOade Iii^ira the n|ost inferior among the gods, as the 
j^dingest brother in a family is most inferior to the 
others. Then he s^t away Indra to become the 
Idng (adhipati) of the gods. Indra, however# after 
bdbg greeted by the gods, returned to Prajapati, and 
hogged from him the lustre (haras) belonging to the 
Son, which at that time was possessed by Prajapati. 
WKHwame reluctance Prajapati gave up his hjoljre to 
Itudea* alter making it assume the form of a gold^ 
omameilt (rfikma). Thus Indra became the sovereigii 
(adhipati) among the gods^v According to this 
passage the sovereignty Of Indra is derived entix^ 
from the will of the Highest God, since he was ori- 
ginaliy inferior to all the gods. Further, the s3rftibol 
of Indra^s divine creation is the lustre in which 
he is enveloped. The king of file gods, in other 
words^ rules by Divine Right. ThS view of the origin 
Qf^hO divine monarchy, it will be observed later, is 
taansferred to the human king in the Mahnbhirata 
aa wdl as the Mpnusanlhita. 

nie theory of the creation of Indiana soveaeigatty 
%y ll^ Iwhest of the gods fits in with the view of 
itt* Br. II. 2. 10. 1-2 with Say«iaa*8 «ioin|XMaliii7* 
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k&fg$h!]p if, 13M |m we iMiee 

Hot only the xaionarch aff^a la 

able passagfe^, b^it alsc^ de%e fais authority ia xfm 
plate from hid divinity. A somewhat dilfenmt^lliem^ 
of the foundation of ladra’s kingship is presented 4|l 
a passage of the^Ait. Br. introdiiteing its des cripti i ^ 
of the Great Unction (Mahabhi^eWf cerei%iMgy* * Cite 
gods heade4 b^Psajapati said to one aMQidi^ ^fUh 
one is among the go(^ the most vigorous^ thedMiiM 
strong, the most valiant, the most 
carries best out any work (to be done)/ Let tti 
instal him to the kingship.’ They all 4NHi8ented #» 
perform just this ceremony (MaIlhbhiaeka)»on Indiw;*** 
In this passage it will be observed, Indra's sovereign^ 
is sought to be derived from the election of the gnim, 
Prajapati himself figuring as the chief of the divine 4 
electors. Farther, the ground of Indra’s eleeticm is 
decldmd to be his possession of the highest qualitiei 
of body and mind.f This version of thenesagm oC 
monarchy is afterwards reproduced in the BMdlilit 
cgiion, with the important addition af an^^^ortgaial 
tontraet fixing the respectivg^ duties of <ehe ktn^ aM 
his subjects. It may, therefore, be Ireld fh^ the 
Briinnaua anticipates in dome measi^ the celebrated 
theoigp^ of Social Contract of later times* 


• Ait. Br. Vpi. i. 12, Haug*8 transMion. 

t The view of the elective origin of the divine eofieeMplWr 
oceine in another paasage of the Ait. Br. 1, 1. 14. These It 
Is deeUfedJtiat the goda and the demonq foiifht with hlie 
another. The gods were beaten in all direottons. Thetf tftSf 
spbke to one anoUior. * It is because we have nno k|pf Jaaija- 
taya} tliat they are defeating us, let us elect a king.’ 
after mey crofted Soma king,' and through bis ||glp |||p|jind 

victory la 4m dhn^et^oiui. 




||l|r« tmft endeavwit'edM[^idte»ctn^ tite 

HjWHwurf thenata^nuKl office, 

Kb* ate laid down in ^ ^ 

•ffilr fal^ to consider the views of th^ canonists <!an> 

Tv* 

eatnitig the status of the ruHA|fc}asS^iii general along 
nMk tfae priestly or4er in n^lotioif tp^the rest.^ The 
^sinalil system of tike Indo- Aryans, as we hav^ seen, 

I linEdhNlB fiKMn the first a divisionr""i|)^ ^four classes 
nMMtwere afterwards known a^Brahmarias, Ksatriyas 
lU^as npd ^Sudras. Now the Vedic Samhitlls and 
tte Brfthmapas lay down doctrines of the origin of 
Umo cl$fised, which involve their arrangement in an 
nirder of pftecedence/^^he earliest theory of class 
origins is contained in the celebrated and Oft-^noied 
¥ym in honour of the primeval giant (Purusa), which 
oeeuM in the last book of the Rigveda, anddis reproduced 
in the Atharva as well as the Yajus Samhit&s. Purusa, 
it States, has a thousand heads, a thousand eyt0^ and 
a thousand legs. JHe was bom in the begin ning, and 
jrith hi|M^ the gods performed a sacrifice. * His mOiltli 
woame^tfae Brahma^a, his arms the Rfijanya (E|p* 
teiya), his tlughs the^^VaiSya, md* from U& feet 
sprang the Sddra. From his mind sprang the Moon, 
fieom his eye the^un, from his mouth Indra and Agni, 
fiom his breath the god of grind. From his omvel 
amse the air, from his head the s)^y, from his feet 
i&e nafth, froznNiis ear the four quaag^ra,^ In this 
of the origin of creation tt obviously involved 
dogma of preoeden^e of the BrgfanaM ^nd the 
l^triy* by virtue of the creative get qj^e 
lll^ foM k expUcitly brought out in’^an ^emarive 


. 90 XtX O-Vaj. a«nv XSOSi* 
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theoi^ of occ^l|ih^ 

Ti^t. Sam. 4^rdinf |o the 

wm cte^M imci IM^j«pati#m(mth* and hanw itor 111 
the chief . Jfkt k$atri)^a was produCiid from hialtcMt 
add arms, and jjiehoe^M^tistronif.^ From Pra|i|||li^^ 
middle the Vaifiya <was ipiUimd,' and hdbee he 
be eaten, while the Sd^ra ^^a$ ^|eroduell9l^ fM^ 
tlreator^s feet, ail|l%ence he is dependant oel^oill|h» 4 m 
unfit for sacrifice/^ Jhirther, it has to be obalMM 
that the doctrine of precedence 6f B^httpiana add 
K$atriya is sought to b^e justified in other passage 'tnH 
grounds independent of the dogma of theii^diT^iie cfCl^ 
tion. .y^hus the Sat. Br. declares in one plltee that thl 
Bra.hmana and the K^atriya precede but never fc^W 
the Vai&ya and the Sudra, for otherwise there wtMlIdl 
ensue confusion between the gdod and the bad.f 
According to this passage, then, the'gradation of classes 
is thevefiection of their relative ^oral worth j/^hews 
theJBr&hmana and the K^atriya havem moral 
titl^ of yieddence over the other classes. 

Wa. have now to consider how the above dpetriu^ 
was de^oped in other passfgCSbf the BdShmaQas into 
the dogma of joint lordship of the'Br&hmami and the 
K^triya over the rest. In the paiSsage of the 
Sam. Inferred to above, the four classes are decfawedi 
to correspond to as many sepaaate pategoiles 


• Sam. VII. 1. 1. 

n. ct. Ibid y. 4. 4. ia.azWb.iiMi»g 
ftOjrMtte of9l|ildl&g OT»r the aacrifielal gwodlo .HSif |fa(i^ 

w king and oi|iii»r petsoos, in^eucoemlon % **AM> 0 uki^ 

mmtiotiUY baad it on ta this way, they do no 1 m JhOM 
and iAiR!te 

s, B. M* ** 
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mated beings.* Cie Brfthnm^s, moreover, present 
«|eiBative tbeori5 0t the A^gin of society, which 
tend to exclude the loiysst tj}aiss from fellowship of 
the oilers, who/ialone are said to be created by the 
Supreme Deity. 'Hius according to a passage of tbe 
Taitt. Br. the Brahmanas sprang from the gods and 
the ^dras from Asuras (demons), while another 
j^assaUb declares the Sudra to hafre sprung from 
non-existence.f A passage of the Sat. Br. mentions 
Prajapati’s creation of three triads, each of which is 
expressly stated to be co-extensive with the Universe, 
these comprise the series earth ether and sky, the 
Btihmapa the K;atriya and the Vai&ya, as well as 
tlie self the human race and the animaIs.:(^/Another 


* Taitt. Sam. VII^ 1. 1 ; Praj&pati desired, May I have 
ottsprlng. He meted out the Trivrit from his mouth. After 
It the Ood Agni was evoated, the G&yatrl metre, the Efthan- 
tava Sftman, of men the Br&hmap, of cattle the go^t t thera- 
fove are they the chief, for they were produced from the moi|jth. 
InNKn thd breast and arms he meted out the Panchadafa Stdodl. 
After it tiie God Indra was created, the Tnetibh metue^ thh 
Brihat of men the H&janya, of cattle the dieep. There* 

lotfe thtir are strong, for they were creat^ from stretigtli* 
From the mtdjlls be meted qpt the Saptadata Stoma. Alter 
it the Ail-goda as deities were created, the JagatT metre, the 
Vfdrtifia S&maa, of men the VaUya, of cattle odws. Ibet^ore 
are they to be eaten, for the;^ were created from the reodlpthcle 
^ ^dood. Therefore are they more numerous than others, 
te they were created after the most numerous of thh Gods. 
Imnn the feet he meted out the Eka^lnda Stoma. After it 

a Aufuetabh metre was created, the Va&r&jaCUUnan, of men the 
of cattle the horse. Therefore tbese two, the horse and 
the thdia, are dependent on others. Tberefo|e the S|dia is 
VMVt St for the sadiriflee, fophe was not created, gods.** 

% 0. 8. Vol. 10. pp. 657-558. ^ 

t 1 ni. 2. 8. It 

yttt Br. n. 1.4. 11 { **V6rily withldiahM (earthhPM^ 
the jpHh, with ^bhnvali* ! (etiM ihe ether, witli 

|hN»aa)«lwlky. AstMrMtbaw wcini«xt«nia,sf fi* 
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passage of the Sat. Br. goes fu];)bher, and aeeka to 
exclude even the frpm-tM^eUowdi^ d 

Brahmaua and the K^atriya. Incomplete, it says» 
is he who is not either a noble or a domestic chf^plain. 
w^ile he who is either a noble or,a d"#mestic ehapliUn 
is everythiftg.* 

It is in these dogmas of the inherent impurity «(id 
imperfection of ,^e two other classes and especially of 
the Sudra, that 'we have t6 seek the true origin if the 
doctrine of the joint lords^p of the Brahmaua and 
the K^atriya over both. This is laid down in a pas- 
sage of the Sat. Br. which states that Brahma (priest- 
hood) and K^tra (nobility) are established upon tile 
people.f 

In laying down the doctrine just stated that ti|i 
Br&hmaua and the K§atriya exercise a joint authoritjf' 
over the people, the Brahmanical canonists are 
necdsarily led to consider the mutual relations of 
t^jese powers. Whatever might have becn^the caee 
IB t^e eftrlieir period, the functions of <he Btf hm i o e i 
and thp K$atriyas are sharply demarcated in tha 
Bffthmanis* According to a passage of the BSh 
thnuiobility takes no delight iit^the prie^ly office and 

this universe; with the universe it (the gie) is 
•ooordingly osUbUshed. With <l>h&h’ I Pmiftpstt genesstfld the 
9xshn|an (priesthood) ; with'bhuvahM the Bllfttre (nobffitjJ't 
with ’svah* I the ViA (the common people). As mnohas are tpa 
Brahman, the Ksatra and the ViA, so modi is this lalvaiiat 
with the oniveras it (the fire) is accordingly established . l|yh 
‘fahOh’ Ptajapati generated the Self ; with *hhuvati' the 
rape i with'^M|h' I the animals* As much as are |[pe flsKUvs 
(hxusiaa) nUM the animais, so maohls this 
with Hhe 'virane It (the fire) U ei t e pl w t* * 

«.B.a.Vat.XU.p.296. 

• VI. 8. 3. 1243. 

t XI. 2. 7,|«. 
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spiritual lustre (Brahma) takes no delight in noble 
rairic.^ As regards the relative superiority of these 
classes, the dogma of the origin of society involves, as 
we have seen, the Br3.hmana*s precedence over all 
the other classes by virtue of the will of the Creator. 
We have further seen that the ground of this superi- 
ority tended to be shifted from dogma to reason in 
the Brahmanas. We may quote here some extracts 
beariflg specifically upon the mutual relations of 
the Br&hmanas and the^Ksatriyas. The Ait. Br. 
in the course of its exposition of the Rajasuya 
cAservcs, “ The Brahma certainly precedes 
tne K^tra. For the king should think, when the 
Brahma is at the head, then my royal power would 
become strong and not to be shaken.’* t Similarly 
the Sat. Br., in the course of its explanation 
the Rajasuya rite of handing on the sacrificial 
sword, observes that the king who is weaker than a 
Br&hmaua is stronger than his enemies. t It follows 
from these passages that the Brahmai^a’j^ precedence 
is necessary in the king’s own interest, namfiy, the 
security of his power against his enemies. 

Proceeding further In the ‘analysis of the relations 
of the ruling and the priestly classes with reference 
to each other, the Br&hmanas would appear, in the 
lirsi place, to lay down the doctrine of co-ordination 
of these powers. Thus the Sat. B^ in the course of 

^ Till. 1. 6. 2-8 S Ibid 6. In the ritual, of the B&jasflya 
daeoiibad In the Ait. Br. (VIL 10) the K 9 aitriya Is^mitted into 
iOM Saorifloe only on oonditwn of exchanging his wn weapoips 
HicOa of the Bf&hmaoa. 

t 1.1. Haug'i tvanafaitlon, p. 407. C». Ibid 1.4. 

1 4. A 15. S. b. B. Vol. XLI o. 110. 
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its exposition ot the Rajasuya makcs'lhe priest ex- 
claim to the assembled multitude in two succesriive 
stages of the ceremony, ** This man, O ye (peofAe), 

IS your king, Soma is the king of us Br&hmai(^.” • 
This passage is applied in the immediately following 
lines to justify the Br&hmana’s immunity from taxa- 
tion, but it obviously carries within itself the noticm 
that the priestly class is independent of the king* 
The Yajus Samhitas and the Brghmai;ias, moreover, 
would appear to set forth ^o different views con- 
cerning the mutual relationship of these powers. 
The first is represented by a passage of the TaitU 
Sam. which roundly declares the kingly power and 
thte priestly power to be helpful to each othcr.t 
Some passages of the Brahmarias, however, introduce 
us to the view of one primary power, — ^namely the 
sacerdotal— of which the other is a derivative. Thus 
the Br. declares in one place that the priesthood 
(Brahma) is the conceiver and the nobility (Ksatra) 
is the do^r, for the god Mitra is intelligence and the > 
god Varuna is will. In the beginning the two werii 
separate* Then Mitra, the priesthood, could^stand with^ 
out Varuna, the nobility, but Varuna could not stand 
without Mitra. “Whatever deed Varuna didunsjj^by 
Mitra, the priesthood, therein forsooth he succeeded 
not.*’ Then Vanuia invited the assistance of Mitra, pro- 
mising to place him foremost. “Whatever deed sped 

4 *'^ 

— — 

• V, 8. 3. 12 ; Ibid 4. 2. 3. S. B, B. Vol. ttl, pp. 72, OS* 

t Taltt. aun. V. I. 10. 3 ; “ Verily by n^ss of fbe 
power he qui&eiu the kingly power, and by the kingly pomr 
the holy power; therefore a Brahman whA has a pflaoely 
peftsou is superior to another Brabman ; t&refoio a priooe 
who hM a BrahiOMi is superior to another prince.** H. B. 
VoL XfX p. iOL 

T 



qaite yn^or tint Bifbimo dwuU ke 
llMwnft aldag, bat were tie to obtain aking, it woaM 
he iBendimve to the sueoess ^of both.) It is, howe¥er, 
ifiMte improper that a king should be without a Brah- 
for whatever deed he does, unsped by Mitra, the 
priesthood, therein he succeeds not.” ♦ This passage, 
it will be observed, represents the mutual relations 
of Brabma^a and K^atriya in the terms of the attri- 
butes of intelligence and will. It therefore follows that 
tbe Br&hma^a is the mainspring of the activities of 
the K^atriya. This point is further developed in 
the above passage by means of a legend of the diTine 
]awt0types of the two classes, which finally leads to 
the eoBjelusioii that the kingly power involves as its 
Aeeeisaiy adjunct the priestly power, not vice verm. 
Wwtm this conception of the priestly power as being 
Ihke inotive force as well as the indispensable AdjuAet 
of the kingly power, it is but one step to draw cmf; 
the notion that the latter is derived from the fonner. 
v^nUa stqp is taken in a passage of the Sat. Br. v^hicb 
wgtegorieally states that the nobility is produced out 
of Uie priestbood.t 


• tv. 1- 4. i-c. a B. E. voi. XXVI, pp. aeo-2n* 


t XL{«7. 8. 12. The dootiine stated above, namely that 
the BrUonana Is the aooioe of thelKj^triya, Un^ expressiQii 
bl^ sepiadmble theory of the origin of the lour elasBee whkAi 
iffTF— la the eupptacientacy portioii of the 8at. Br. (X1V« 4. 
a l-vBiihadAnMiyalEa (Jpanipad I, 4. 11-15). » Veiilr in the 
buOnulUg there was Bsahman, one only. ThatJMng one, wai 
It mated aUU fui^her ^ a^ 


Ibpallpa Ipewer), namely thoae Sfattsas amoag the 

BanM&ya, Tama, Msttya, gliiiik 
feu wm not atoeng mnudi. lU mated Ube VU 
ihthScUMpsof l>rmwhlidbUtlt«^ 




•Otese 'ktnnr tiw^matoil xdN^iwt 
awQft aoid the K|«fei^ we 

tjKary of the rdathre potion ik' Iir> lefNMiMtlve 
members of these classes* The pimihita (doweitte 
chaplain) indeed stood in a special relation to the luim» 
and hence the inter-relations of these functkmaeies 
form the subject of some important spepulatioiif of 
the Vedic canonists. The states in cme pbue 

that the purohita is one-half of the K^atriya.* The 
most considerable body of its reflections on this point, 
however, occurs in the last chapter recommending the 
employment of the domestic priest by the king.f It is 
there declared that the purohita with his wife and son 
is the king’s threefold sacrificial Are. His title indesii^ 
is said to be protector of the kingdom (rA^tzagopilJL 
It is further stated that the purohita is the god of 
fire possessing five destructive powers. In the ofeptesa* 
ive Issiguage of the text he surrounds the kii^f with 


qatM Vasuiis Budraa, Adltyas, Vidvo Devas, SOwiits. Bo woo 
strong enough. He created the Sudra colour (oasU), sp 
Mshsn (aa nourLsher),. • • • . .Among the Devas that BtafarsilWt 
Oftloted as Agni (Ore) only, among m«>n as BE&hmpaa,as !9#ili!||a 
through the (divine) Kfatriya, as Vaisya thiongh Uie (dM|0) 
Valtya, as dddra through the (divine) tadra. nerstore pssjpht 
wtah^ior thdr future state among the Devaa through Agnl ffite 
aaiHdAdaL fire) only ; and among men throfugh tiie BWhmiiOOb 
fee in these two forms did Brahman exist.’* S. B. BL VoL 3CV« 
pp. 08-90. In this aocoont of oosmie creatioii it win be ohsemM 
tbattlmFInt Cainse le represented ae suoeesitvely erenttnilflhe 
divine prototypes of the Ksatiiyas, the Valtyaa and tiM MMUt 
while nothing is mentioned about the creation of the 
Indeed It is declared that while the original cceativn pHas^pli 
Is manifested diseoti|r in the form of the Bii h m agi t JhMMlh 
fssto Us^ as SIgatriya, Valftya and Sfidra thiougli m tatawklNu 
ordiMt nl gods. 

• mfifi. 




ttnejllk «s the sea suriDUnde the et0tu If the 

is propitiated^ he cmvty^ the king to heaven 
mod makea him obtain the royal dignity, bravery, 
a kingdom and subjects, but if he is not propitiated, 
he deprives the king of these blessings. The puro- 
hita, then, according to this view, is the partner and 
the coadjutor, the ^aher ego,* of the king. Nay more, 
he is the active Providence ruling the kingdom as well 
as the king. 

We may pause here to mention one important 
feature of the theories concerning the position of the 
priestly class in the State. In the passages quoted 
Jpbove from the Vedic Samhitas and the Brahmanas 

t may be observed that the authority of the priest 
never derived from his divine nature. In this 
respect the theories with which we are concerned 
present a marked contrast to the doctrine of the 
nature of the king*s office. The Vedic works indeed 
invest the Brahmanas from the first with divine 
senotity. In the Rigveda, where it is true the term 
idgnifies not merely a hereditary caste but also a seer 
mwell as a specific order of priests, there ai4 
gjlkfages associating the Brahmanas with the gods. 
TOUS in one place the priest addresses the Brahmanas 
along with the auspicious and sinless heaven and earth 
as well as the god FQ$an (Sun) for protection froiki 
evil.^ Another passage conveys the poet’s prayer to the 

* Bi. VI. 75. 10 ; ‘‘May the BrUimava fathiufl, diinkeiiB 
gf SoiDa, nmy the auapio^us, the sinlees, heaven and eacth, 
may PQssn pMerve ns, ^ho prosper hy rlghiecmsnees, from 

Muir, Original SangkrU Ttait, Vol. I. p. 262. Wilson’s 
jmslafiton (Vol. IV* p. 20) Is somewhat different ; ** Miay the 
hiolimani,»the progenltois, preseatm ot the ffooia, obeemM 



god Sofia# who Im wtered into^ tinf 
In the Inter litemture where the notidk of ihtev^fidlln^ 
priestly caste has crystallised into shape^ the ocaioep* 
tion of the Brfthmaoa’s sanctity is earned to a greater 
length. TheAtharvaveda has a set of five hymns Ihe 
burden of which is to teach the inviolability of the 
Brfihmaoa’s person and property^ In tihisoourse of this 
description we are introduced to the doctrine that the 
Brghmana enjoys the special protection of deities like 
Agni, Soma» Indra, and Varuoa^t The Yajiirveda 
and the Brfthmanas are distinguished by their open, 
not to say aggressive, assertion of the divinity of the 
Brfthmanas. A passage of the Taitt. Sam. distinN 
guishes between two classes of gods, namely, the godi 
who receive offerings secretly and the BrfihiilanlM 
who receive them openly.J The Sat. Br. declares 


* Bv. X. ] 6. 6 ; Should the black crow, the aat, the 
the wild beast, harm (a limb) of thee, may AfnJ 
the all-devourer and the Soma that has pervaded the Brah* 
SEians, make it whole.” Wilson’s translation Vol. VI. p. 

t <Elompare the following extracts from the hymns aho# 
l^entioned, Av. V, 17, 1-2 : ^These spoke first at the oflHM 
agsinst the Brahma^a (brahman) ; the boundlemsea, Milsaiimm 
he of stout rage (haras), formidable fervour, tht kindly iMmM 
hea\ only waters, flrst-^hom of right (rita). King Soma flsshjim 
back the Brdhmapa’s wife, not bearing enmity ; be who went 
I|i^(berlwa9 Varuqa, Mitra ; Agni, iuvoker, condtioted (her) 
Inuier, seiaing her hand.” H. O. B. Vol. VII, p. 24.St At. 
V. IS. 6 : Brahmona is not to be injured, like flre,l^ one 

who holds himself dear ; for Soma iBhisbeir,Indiwlils|^votsi*tor 
against Imprecation Av. V. IS. 14 : ” Agni veHly oiW gidde. 
Soma Is called (our) heir, Indra slayer of itnpreoatioa (f ) t so ^ 
know the devout that ” Ibid pp. 251*252 ; At, V* 19. 10. 

**Bing Vamna eaUed that a god-made pcdson j no o|m 
eTs^ having devoured the cow of the BrShmana, keeps wateh 
in the kingdom.** Ibid, p. 264. 

t Ihitt. Saa. 1. 7. 3. 1 s ** Secretly offering Is nuule to one 
eat of goUi, opeiibr to another, The gods who leerire offsrhgt 




Inn fimita ilem m orn iNn* • 

wi0(Si.ifttA nprtsents *0 tiw Mtien,* ivltBe diSmt 
|i»Wg a o ineuksnUnii tfae meiit of nwfcing gill» to 
Briihma^ expKdtly styk tirm human goda^f 
* We. have reserved for examiaatioa, in the ktiC 
place, an unportaat coneeptiom the gemu of whidi 
meitr in some passages of the Upaniaods and iriiieh 
beciBiie the fomidation of the whole scheme of aodal 
Miii polities] order in the later Brfthnumieal canon. 
This was th e concq ^t of Law or Duty (dhei(iii)n)«. Ih 
tlie account of cosmic creation quoted above foom 
the Brihad&ranyaka Upani;ad, it has been seen bow 
|mshfasaa is described as successively creating the di* 
mihe prototypes of the K^atriyas, the VaiSyas, and the 
Shdxas. Then it proceeds, “He was not stnatg eno<q[[b. 
Heereated still further the most excellent Law (dhar» 
ma). Law is the K$attra of the H^ajttra, therefore there 
k nothing higher than the Law. Thenceforth even a 
weak man niles a stronger with the help of the Ldw 
am with the help of a king. Thus the Law is wbct k 
the true. And if a man declares what is true, 
fay he declares the Law ; and if he declares the 
1^ they say he declares what is true. Thus botll' 
ggme.” I According to (his pasamgr, then. 
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s aaw Hy , hs thus oifm t» thsm la saerMes ; ta ttsA be hekis 
tUr AArmbfora laeas <<.«. a mess of foodbookkl uMi il e ag N ^ 
tokkiiidartB as a DaUtpi)— tbe BrM ua s q ss ale ghajisis 
Spwly 1 IbwS' be redly aeUghta." Bl. O. B. Bel HBfwOu 
^p. IW. C|t Mattr. Sam. !.«.«. ai^EanlikaaMiaTLSlift, 

* Xlt.4.«.«| IbUfT.'* 

^ 4.a.l«i IV.8.4.4. CL the pMdllSs 

Above the idfluoitlfybaig I|mi 
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lAWisdc^edftomth^wiUofthelS^^ Vwillter, 
Law lepkwents the highest positiTe authonty s u|>pis « 
menting the powen of the tbiee iidbiior elasses, vmI ' 
oTeriidiBi in particular the riirti authority rqpwea« ait ed 
by the office of the kjatriya. fo the last jdaee. Law is 
mnumymous with Morality. While suelj is the oi^f^ 
and eharacter of the concept Of Law,^its scc^e k 
defined elsewh<we to be co-extensive with part of the 
social order. ‘*Ihere are three branches of the law,** 
declates the Chhtedogya l^nijpai in one piacej 
“sacrifice, study, and charity are the first, austerity} 
the second, and to dwell as a Brahmach&rin in the 
of a tutor, always mortifying the body in lihr hmUfro 
of a tutor, is the third. All these obtain the wei^l 
of the blessed ; but the BrahmasaTnrtha alone 0i# 
who is firmly grounded in Brahman) obtains immor* 
tality.*** This passage evidently includes the duties 
of the first three stages (&‘jramas) of the Aryan*s life 
within the compass of the Law. It would further^ 
iq^pear to invest these duties «svitfa a high iquritual.' 
stgaiftcance, for it explicitly declares their fuUU|nM^ 
tg lead to heavenly bliss. In the followiug ciuqkMK 
wtilj[>e our endeav 9 ur to describe how all 
riemmts* are gathered together, and are ik«hhi|ped^ 
into the oomprehoisive concept SMfety at bht 

socfel <Mder which the functions of 
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CHAPISft n. 


Tb» EFOCH of GnoWTH AMD DEFEIDFMBMT— ThS 
DSABMASfTBAS AND THS EABLT UTBAATUBE 
OF THE AbT OF GOFERHMENT (AETHA* 

s'Istba), C. 600 — 800 B. C.— The 
Buddhist Canon, C. 400 — 800 B.C. 

I 

General character of political thought in the DharmaefitraB 
•*-The oonoept of Dharma (Law or Duty) presupposes a Society 
Ihled by Law whiph is derived from the Divine will — Neverthe- 
dei)l it bmbddies the conception of tlie organic unity of Society 
-^The theories of kingship involve, although in an unsyste* 
matio faehion, tiie balancing of the principles of authority 
and reeponsIbiMty — The mutual relations of the king and the 
Br&hmaiia order. 


II 

The eanly Arthai&atra contributed some of the most 
original chapters to Hindu political ^heory — Its two 
monies — ^Antiquity of the* Arthadastra — Prof. D. Ji. 
^nilitidatkar's view oonsidered-^Definltion* scope** and 
aietliod, of Arthattstra— Definition of Daodanftt-^Mr, K. P. 
Jayaswal’s view considered — Criticism of the tradt* 
tional enumeration of the 8ciences«by three ArtbaiAstra 
schools — Arthat&Atra and HAjadhanna oompared— BelaUve 
vailne of BAjadharma and other groups of duties — Othe doetcine 
of ssTen’filements of sovereignty and the category of three 
poiiren of the king — Graded arrangement of the seven 
tlsments indicates the absence of the Idea of organic 
unity of goveminsnt— The importance of the khig^ ottos— 
The 1dng*s di^no *hatiire and the duties of the subjects 
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towaids Ua»»>1%e Uni^cluity of praton^ Md Um fato«t 
j oatt o«~ T hc ot JbtiMiMM atate* 

oi»f t Md ito strong lilMhi»TslliMi note— *Tiie BrAlinuki^ 
the Hag vole hy Divine ordiaeliea«-Tbe Hag ntlei hy 
sufleMiiioe of the BrfihmaigMb — Baily AvthaHstim thought 
was dJaUnguished by the qnalittea of boldness and ettfebu- 
slaamp although not free irom the defects of youth'-<**‘The 
services of the Arthatdsitra autbois to the eahse of Eladn 
political theory. 


in 

ThsiDuddhist ganonists deal incidentally with a few obosall 
topics of the State, but they share with the autfaon 6t the 
Dhannashtras and the ArthaiAstra the credit ot being tli| 
mahets of Hindu political theory — The Buddhist story 6f tH 
origin of kingihip involves Social as well as Oovenune at aJ 
Contsacta, but is unconnected with any system of rights gnd 
duties— Th# Buddhistic list of the seven condlUens of succeii 
of the Vajjian (republican) confederacy. 

I 

With the period forming the bubject-mattejr iMf 
the present chapter we open a new and mter^)|4l 
page in the history of Hindu political theory. Ihe 
age of experiment, as it may be called, is paat, that 
of growth and development has begun. The Brfth- 
ma^as which are the true fountain-head of the Hindu 
ideas of Ihe State are not wanting in striking re&ec- 
tldns relating to the nature of the king’al!>ffloe, the 
mutual relations of the king and the Brfthmagdl order 
and the like questions. But these, as wo have endda* 
vpiued to show elsewhere, involve a long and patnfhl 



^neow griming which, is i^tvew of ^thc 

of a' new thought, god they ooout iAtw- 
MtfRod with extraneous matter in the form dfg* 
ina^ expositicms of the great cmmooies of loyaLaod 
impetiai consecration. In tlw present period a 
change omnes over the scene. The practical sjnrit 
od the age found vent in the pnspaiatlon of short 
aplHmstic manuals based on the teachings of the 
oadier canon, and the priestly authors of these 
works, the founders of the Vedic schook of sacred 
{Sfltracharanas) carefully separate their descrip* 
Km of the sacrificial rituals that are treated in the 
Kanta and the Grihya Sfitras, from the first anpnged 
Ust of duties pertaining to the constituent classes 
and sections of the community, that is laid down in 
the Dharmasfitras. A new departure moteovp^ 
is signalized by the schools and authors of the Artha* 
fistra who bring into being an independent bram^ 
(|f knowledge avowedly concerned with the acquit* 
tion and the preservation of States. Finally, the 
fcmnders of the Buddhist canon, the leaders of a 
new heresy, introduced a rich leaven into the general 
fidknent ctf ideas through their daring speculations 
inlo the origin of the social and the politioalwcdwr, and 
theWditions of the republican oommmljHfii. 

,WiUi this brief survey of the prevaHing tendencies 
of tile present period, let us embark on an examine* 
tion bf the works that fall within the UmitSi of tids 
chhfter* ** Mlgards the Ittanaaefiteast 

it^^sS to be remarked at the outset that the political 
hHlg of the priestly authors do not assume t|m 
diMHlwter of i system: they are ratiier of the nature fsf. 



seat|ei»d bintc wlud#it for otW utAufiiB, 

and authors to devel^ mature. ‘ MAim foot ^ 
thaw ideas, however, there lies tS m^fied ee^s^ 
of a vodal order. The canonical authors of the 

it 

Dharmasiltras, indeed, treat the public functions of 
the king not in themselves, bat as part and paredj!^ 
of the Whole Duty of this personage, andlina wider’ 
sense, as an incident in a comprehensive scheme of 
duties ordained by the Highest God. This might 
porhaps be t^en to imply that Politics cotpptis* 
ing the sum of the king’s ^vemmental hmeti^df 
did not rank in these canonical works as an indepeU^ 
dent science, but it counted as a branch of Fosi^ve 
Law governing the whole conduct of the king, and 
claiming to derive its origin from the Divine wiH. 

^^e eoncyt of Pharma in troduces us to the grand 
(lotion of our authors which has been just mm* 
tinned, namely, the notion of the social order. As 
conceived in the DharmasQtras, the concept pre* 
supposes the division of society into a aumbm tk 
component parts, such as the four castes (varpas) and 
the four stages of life (alramas), each of which is subi 
ject to a specific body of rules. The source of these 
social divisions as well as of the rules 
them is said to lie in the will of the Supreme Bgittg. 
It tbeieflose follows that Society, as here oo|li|iMiy 
is the rule of Law, the Law beii^ hdd to %te 
imposed foam without by the Divine will.* 
avpiM behtf in the dogmatic basis df (he s»(diid 

— " II IP . . ... 

* We anart, however, oheetve (Hat agait Iroiii 
a«ttai«hv‘ attaiOtlm to the mleo at the v«nKM Mti tlia 
UmidM hr, vlt|ia of diviM oMattoa, dwr SM» IMMI 



seen to exebid* all pgvsdiiUiles of n^itmal 
qteotilatioQlb respect of its natftre. Such, however, 
is not the easft in actual practKc, la the social 
scheme oafolded in the Dharmashtras, one may 
detect beneath the outer garb of dogma a keen 
appreciation of the jgrinciple ^ speciali sation, and 
division of labour, as well as that of^he organic 
unity of society. Brahman forsooth,” so runs 
a passage of Baudhayana, '^placed its majesty 

. the Dharmasutrae tc contain their sanction within 
lives. This is based on the certainty that the 
see of these rules will lead to true welfare, while 
llielr^olation wiU bring about misery. Of. Gautama XI 29* 
90 1 ^(Men of) the (several) castes and orders who always live 
according to their duty enjoy after death the rewards of thedr 
works, and by virtue of a remnant of their (merit) they are 
bom again in exceUent countries,caste8, and families, (endowed) 
with beauty, long life, learning in the Vedas, |virtuou8)%m« 
duct, wealth, happiness, and wisdom. Those who act in a 
contrary manner perish, being bom again in various (evil 
Uponditions)'* ; Apast. II. 5. 11. lO-'ll : In successive births 
men of the lower castes are bom in the next higher one, if 
have fulfilled their duties. In successive births men of 
the higher castes are bom in the next lower one, if they neglect 
their duties’* ; Ibid II. 9. 21. 1-2 : ** There are four orders, 
im^ the order of householders, 'the order of students, the 
order of ascetics, and the order of hermits in the woods. If 
he lives in all these four according to the rules (<^ the law), 
Without allowing himself to be disturbed (by anything), he win 
obtain salvation.** 

Thus the Dhannasatrae would appene to predicate a tfiro* 
foldsourceof the authority of their rules of human conduct. 
It is interesting to obeerve that these piiacipleB of dtidfua 
creation and intrinsic >wortk are held In some of the gmiidi 
phlldBopfaieal systems to .j^diete in the concept of 
iMiy d which the above rules ate the product. KagAdh, 
d|i0 repded author of the Valteeika Bfitvae, indeed 
jpMee the iaitter qnaUtf aloiie, for ha defines (I* 1.2) 
tlharma vhtoii results the fnllfilnMmt of in^dfeoa 

spdMvitbn (yntohbhyudayenlfafae y e ee^ eadhiwiieh). 

0th tnejoitw bend ^ahiiltd appears to lisoMd 
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in ibe Stibaua^ te^ietkdt vrith (the daHe* mhI 
privileges studpiqg, teacUng, fat 

tfaenublves, saerifieing for othm,'' l|ba»Iity, and 
aee^ting (gifts), for the proteetioa of the Vedas; 
in the B^fstriyas it jdaoed (strength), toother with 
(the dnties and privile^ of) studying, sacri&ring, 
liberality, (using) weapons, and prcleeting tiie 
treasure (and the life of) created beings, for 
growth of (good) govemfnent ; in the Viutyas (H 
placed tile power of work), together with (the 
of) studying, saciiflcing, liberality, cultivatin|^H|[ 
soil), trading, and tending cattle, for the growiplR^ 
(productive) labour. On the Shdras (it imppseil'^ 
the duty of) serving the three higher (castes). ’•y 

J^n the scheme of duties just described, it will be 
noticed thast the function of protection is reserved 
for a special clas3» namely, the K^atriyas. Ihis 
would seem to involve as its necessary corollary ^ 



basis of Dhaima, for he defines it (HImftfis&sfitras, L 1. 2. 2) 
as that which is desirable and is indicated by the Vedte lilldikh- 
tion (ohodaoftlahpioftrtho dhannah). In the MlmaftoS syd» 
tern the intrinsic authority of Dharma is sought to he explained 
by assuming the existence of an Invisible force (apfirva*) 
attaching to men’s actions. The doctrine is thus hiterprsMi 
by Oolehiooke. <«The subject which most engages attention 
thioughout the Kim&fis&, recurring at every turn. Is the 
invl^hle or spiritual operation of an act of merit* 
i|Bti«^i ceases, yet the oonsequenoe does not iromedlatebr 
virtue meantime subsists uijUeen, but effioaoioas to 
fSHai^ the oemsequenoe with its past and oausCpMSMl 

In tning silmt, at a distant period or in anotlUMr 
rslativs clleot. That unseen virtue is termed Apirv^ llriNl 
a nrisftim superinduced, i|at bsfom possessed.*’ (QntM, 
1>ri|t4sthfte^ Priririplm o/ Hinds Juriapmim^ p. fff). 

* IIMX. J/fr, IS. 2-ft S. B. B. Vol. XtV. p. 188. 




in which the K^atityas 
iinondpolisra the political pow^. Nevetthelm the 
uharmasCLtras expressly entrust the function of 
gcyemipent to the king who is indeed the K^atriya 
par mcellence. To him belpng the duties of lawful 
punishment. State relief of the Brghma^as and other 
people, fighting the enemy, levying of taxes, adminis- 
tration of justice, appointment of State officers, 
performance of sacrifices, and the like.^ The bare 
enumeration of these duties is enough to show how 
the king’s public functions are blended in the 
Dhamasutras with his domestic functions in the 
category of the Whole Duty of this personage. 

Proceeding to the theories of kingship in the 
canonical works, we may observe that theconcep|ion 
of a system of laws governing the constituent mem- 
bers of the community, which is that of the Dharma- 
Sfitras, has obviously the result of limiting the king’s 
powers. Yet the ideas of the Dharmasfitras are 
nut centred on the limitation of the king^s powers 
alone, but they involve in however unsystematic 
ja fashion the balancing of the principles of authority 
and responsibility. In this respect, indeed, the 
Dharmashtras follow in the track laid down by the 
Br&hmaoas. The basis of the king’sjfuthority however 
is sought in the later canon to lie, not in the dogma of 
the king’s divine nature, but in his fulfilment of the 
ftindamental needs ik tl^ individual and of the society* 
Gautama writes in one place, A king and a Brfthma^a, 
Wwspty versed in the Vedas, these two, uphold the 

— ^ 

• Of. CttnA. X. 7-48 ; Ibid XI ; Vaa. I. 41-18 ; Ibid XVI. 

IMd XIX i Baadh. I. 10. 18. Apart 11 10. 2546. 
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mcMnU order in tshe workl.< On tfiem depend the 
exietenoe |pf the four-fold human raeej|||F intemi^ 
conscioug beings, of those which lUove on feet and wn 
wings, and of those which creep, (as well as) the 
protectioii of offspring, the prevention of the 
sion (of the castes an!) the sacred law.” * This 
striking dictum might have been bdsed^pon a text 
of the Satapatiia Brdhmana describing the king and 
the learned Br&hmana as upholders of the sacred 
law.f But while the earlier author derives from thk 
text the conception of the natural and necessmy 
limitations of the powers of both, the later vmiker 
amplifies it with the object^ of magnifying their im*^ 
portance. The later view virtually amounts to this, 
that the king’s ofiice is, along with that of the Br&lr* 
mana, the foundation of the social and the moral 
order as well as the indispensable condition of the 
bare existence of the people. The full import of this 
idea as justifying a wide range of duties owed by the 
subjects to their sovereign is not brought out till |re 
reach the contemporary ArthaSastra and the later 
Brahminical canon. Nevertheless it is observable 
that ttautams in one place derives from the king’s 
ftmetion of protection his right of immimity 'frOm 
censure. He writes, ** The advice of the spiritual 
teacher and the punishment (inflicted by the king) 
guard them. Therefore a king and a spiritual teacher 
nguat not be reviled.” } 

* Oaut. Vlll. 1-3. S. B. E. Vol. 11 pp. 211-212. 

t Sapsa, p. 41. ^ 

t Olaiit. XI. 31.32, 8. B. E. Vol. II. p. 23g. Tlig 
is inenleatea by Apaateunba who dedans (1. 11. 31. 5) tliat a 
pioiis boasehoWer must not speak evil of the gods or oi Use 
Ung. 
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IM m next considet'the ideai and notions oHJie 
BlianxiasCitdIi which tend to counteiact,the above 
IhldbiiBe of the king’s autboritj. To with the 
most fundamental point, the concept of IHiarma 
impliM, as we have seen before, that the king is 
governed in the whole coiitse of his c^duct by a 
body of rules claiming to derive their origin from the 
bluest source, namely the will of the Supreme Being* 
Specifically, this responsibility to the Divine Law 
is illustrated in the rule of the Dhannasutras making 
the 'king liable to sin for the unjust exercise of his 
power.* The Dharmasutras invoke the aid of the 
penitential discipline to enforce the duty of just 
government upon the king.f With this may be 
connected the fact that Gautama imposes an intellect- 
ual training as well as moral discipline upon the king.| 
The sanction of spiritual or temporal penalty, how- 
ever* it should be observed in the present place, is 
not the only incentive to the king’s good government. 
F^r the authors of the Dharmasfitras inculcate 
protection by making the king participate in the 


* Ct. Apafll. II. 11. 28. 13, the kin^ does aot^uitish 
a punishable offence » the guilt falls upon him/* Baiidhayana 
<1. 10. 19. 8) makes the king liable to one-fourth of the sin 
following from unjust trials. 

t Thus Gautama fXII. 48) prescritjls a penance for the 
king who neglects to inflict punishment, wbUa Vaiktha 
{XIX. 40-43) imposes a penance upon the king as well 
as the purohita in the event of the unjust decision of 
suits. 

} Gaut. XI. 2-4. “ (The king shall be) holy in acts and 
fully instructed in the threefold (sacred science) end in 
logtofibira, of subdued senses, surrounded by eompaniovis pos- 
sessing excellent qualities and by the means (for upfaddiiig 
his rule).*’ Biihler’s translation. 






spiitoial xnerits and demerits oT the^ 

While in the above cases the king’s du||r is derived 
directly from the I>ivine Will* a somewhat rational 
basts of the same is suggested, by a i^ftssagt ql 
JBaudh&yana. He writes, Ixet the king proie^ (Ikis) 
subjects receiving as hih pay a sixth part,”y 
tikis passage is evidently involved the ^ew that the 
Jung is an oBltial paid by the subjects for the service 
of proteetion. In this case the king’s duty of proteoh 
tion would follow as a logical corollary from his 
collection of taxes. This doctrine of the relation of 
taxation to protection is of great importance in 
Hindu political theory. The later writers recur 
to it far down into the Middle Ages, and it is inoorpo*^ 
rated in the theories. Buddhistic as well as Brahmi** 
'nical, of the origin of kingship.]: 


* Gautama, e,g,, declares (XI 11) that the king obtatns a 
share of the spiritual merit gained by his subjeota; while 
Viseu (111 28) mentions that a sixth part both of the 
virtuous deeds and of the iniquitous acts committed by the 
eubjecte devolves upon the king. 

t 1. 10. 18. 1. 'Receiving as his pay’, the term used in tike 
original is 'bhritah ’ which the commentator GovindaevfiiDiln 
explains as ' bhritirvetanam dhanam tadgifth! bhritah/ 
use of * vetana ’ (wage) to indicate the king’s dues is 
noticeable. 

t The rule of Baudh&yana oust cited, along with similar 
passages from other Hindu authors, has been interpreted in 
recent times as justifying a wider power of the people over the 
king than, we think, is warranted by the texts. Prof. Piamatha 
Nath Banerjea (Public Adminiairation in Ancient Jndia^ pp. 72- 
78) on the authority of the above text of Baudh&yana 

as weU as other passages from Kautilye* the 6ukranlti and 
the Mah&bbArata that the ooncepUon of the kiimpft t&e 
servant of the state was one of the basic principles of 
thought in Ancient India.” Practically the same view is 
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l|lt^lwooane of onr snrreyof^ ideas of kii^pdiip 
ift tlie Dbaitauuatras, we idwe seen how oat oi the 
{rtfesUy authors treated the <^ee of the BrShma^a 
eonjuQctioQ with that of the Idng, and declared 
both them to be in effect the foundation of indivi- 
dual existence as well as of social ordw. Ibis dhstuia* 
we think, is important as furnishing, probably for the 
first time, a theoretical argument in favour of the 
(dd canonical doctrine of the joint authority of 
,the king and the Br&hmapa over all the test. 


hdd by Prof. D. B. Bhandarkar (Carmichael Leeittrea^ Part 1, 
pp« 122«123) who quotes Baadh&yana’s text along with other 
peeaages from the Dharmasdtraa, Kaat>UyA» and the l^nti- 
parvam to show that according to the Hindu notion the king 
** hever wielded any unqualified power, but was looked upon 
as merely a public servant though of the highest order,’* 
We are not quite sure whether the claim advanced on behalf 
oCthe people can be upheld in the present case. There is 
no warrant in the authorities cited for a statement such as 
tliat the king derives his authority from the people In whom 
is vested the ultimate sovereignty. On the contrary, the 
deeply rooted idea of the authors is that the Kyatriya order 
in which the king is included is oHained by the Supreme Being 
to protect the people and is subject to the Dharma imposed 
by His will. In the passage (I. 18fi) quoted by Pr, Banerjea 
from the ^Inkranfti In this connexion, the king Is Indeed declaced 
to be appointed to the service of the people, but this appoint- 
ment, it is expressly stated, is ordained Biahmfl. It might 
betaigned that (she text of jStokra (II. 274-276) quoted by Pr. 
Banerjea which justifies the E4dit of deposition of the bad 
Idngy along with other texte from the Mahdbhirata Juettfylag 
tlm right of tyrannicide, minted to tiie popular contiol ovar 
the Idttg. Such passages, bowevar, am of too moeptloiial a 
disiaeter to be aocepM m the atasidard expmsshni of tlia 
ttMuJMory- We are, therefore, inolined to hold tiiat the 
IpItllSrlldi^^ tended to the view, which is however leoidfed 
'raWW tihei expressed, 0iet the king it thteerrantiKtho 
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RegKdiag the mutual Mdatkiii these |>Oirets, ive 
iaikf%st observe that Vaiiytha quotes with aiqMWal 
the old Yedle text deelaHng Soma to be the kittf al 
the* Brlhnumtas, while Gautaaaa exj^resseu theHea 
mere dearly by saying that Ihe king is aaastm^ 10 
•ith the e9ceq[ition (rftlie Brlhnumaa,* liMat oidy ds 
our anthers hcdd, aft« die (iashiod M the BriSnNbb* 
hoiks, that the priestly power is independent of thi 
kii^y power, but th^ also make in the eadiei 
manner the one superior to the other. Speakhig d 
the respeetiveftittctions of the king and the Br&hmapai 
Vatiftha says in one place, “The three <low<er] 
classes shall live according to the teaching of du 
ftfthmapa. The Brfthmana shall declare their duties, 
and the king shall govern them aocording^.**f 
The king, then, is as it were, merely a magistral 
charged with the duty of carrying out the law laid 
down by the Br&hmanas. After this, it is pmhi^ 
unnecessary to mention that Gautama quotes in 
one passage a Vedic text to the effect that K 9 S>diyBS 
who are assisted by the Brfthmanas prosper and do 
not fall into distress. $ And yet it is notieeaUe 
that, perhaps owing to the greater moderation of the 
[ffiestly pretensions, the authors do not press the 
dwory of the BrShmapa’s superiority to the pomt 
reaelMd in some of the BriUimapa texts,immely that 
the priestly power is the source of the kini^y powtr. 


• V|ia.ltf,(0l.fiM.Br.T4.a.8)(Qa«t.XIl. 

t Vas. 1 B. S. Vd. XIV. pp. 7<8. 
t Oaut ZI14. flt. 4 m. Br. 171, A 
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Wbile the Dharmasfitiw »re the pfoduot of the 
mMo theological schools and are inspired hty the 
demonical tradition, the works with which we are 
oonoemed in the present place trace their origin to 
the Independent schoiis and authors of political 
foienoe ( Axtha4listra) and contribute some of the most 
original and valuable chapters to the history of 
ifindu political theory. The early literature of the 
Artha^&stra may be shown, even from the scanty 
evidence at our disposal, to have been not only rich 
in stores of thought, but also to have attained a 
considerable size and extent. Its present condition, 
however, is no index of its true character. For the 
whole of it has perished with the exception of a few 
{!ragments that are scattered through the pages of 
tlie later Brahminical canon as well as secular Artha* 
iftstra. Kautilya quotes the opinions of four specific 
schools and thirteen individual authors of the Artha- 
ftfistra."^ Most of these citations are reproduced in 
the Nftis&ra of Kamandaka, who moreover mentions 
some authors unknown to Kautilya. The Stoti* 
parvan section of the ]!ifahS,bh§ra^ (LVIII-LIX) 
famishes two lists of authors of political science 
[dandanfti or rajaSastra), in which no less than six 
names can be identified with those mentioned by 
Kautilya.t The Santiparvan, moreover, contains 
a mass of traditions and legends connected with 
statecraft, which are attributed to schools and! 
individual teachers some of whom were not known to 

* For a full list of these names and references, vide D. B. 
Shandarlear, op. cit., pp. 80-90. 

t Infra, p. CO. Prof. D. B.Bhandarkar (op. cit. pp. 91-97) 
^vaats this point in full detidl. 




'BuntOys.* In some eases, again, (iie aimaltamw6ii 
o ccurrence of identioat or neariy identical veraes in 
the ICahftbhftrata and the ]fana8anihit& 
them, in accordance with the usually accepted canon 
of iatei{>retation on this poia^, as the specim^s of 

* I! 


* The foUowing ie « Net of authon and eohoola of the 
Aithattatea Uiat ate common to the EautQlya and toe iStati* 
parraa. In toe latter caee tooee leferepees akme ate stven, 
whito oleariy Mtate to tnatkes on the ecienee of pcdity or 
dM ite eubj^-ntetter. 

1. VifU&kfa, 6. LVUI 2. UX 80-82 ; E. pp. IS, 27, 
82, 822, 328. 882. 

3 . Indra, & LVIII 2, UX 88. LXIV 18 ft.. LXV, ClII 
4 ff. B&hadantiputm. E. p. 14. 

8. BribaepaU. 8. LVI 39. LVIII 1. Ibid 13 ft. LXVUI 
7 ft., CXXII U : aegiraa (Brihaepati), S. LXIX 72-73, Eing 
Mamtta’e saying in accordance wito the teaching of Brihaa* 
pati. d. LVII 8-7. School of Brihaepati, E. pp. 0, 28, 63, 177, 
102, 376. * 

4. Uanu, LVII 44-4S, CXXI 11. School of Manu, E. 
pp. 8. 20, 63, 177, 102. 

6. dukra, (§. LVI 20-80, LVII 3, Ibid 41. LVIII 2, UX 86. 
CXXII 11, CXXXIX 71-72. School of igukra, E. pp. 8, 20. 83, 
177, 102. 

6. Bhftradv&ja, 6. LVIII 3, CXL 3 ft. ( E. pp. IS, 27. 
32, 265, 322, 327, 382. 

Tbe list of teaohen not mentioned by but quoted 

in tbs dAntipsjrvan is as follows : — 

1. Gauratiros, LVIII 3. 

9. Wind-god, LXXII 3 ff. 

3. Ka^yapa, LXXIV 7 ff. 

#• Vaiirayaoa (Kubera) LXXIV. 4-18. 

6. Utathya, XO 3 ff., XCI. 

e. V&madeva, XCII 3 ff., XCIII-XCIV. 

7. 6amvara, 011 31. 

8. Kllakavrik 9 lya, OIV 3 ff., CV, CVI 1 ff. 

0. Vasuhoma, CXXII 1-54. 

10. Efimandaka, CXXIll 12 ff. 

K&maadaka mentions three names not known to EauUlya : — 

1 Maya XII 20. 

2 Puloman Xll 21. 

8 The Maharifis XII 23. 



i^^l^-^xisting collection of metrical maai^ and 
facsumably the relics of the lost literature of Artha* 
itistra.* 

Thus the sources of the early Arthaiastra works 
Call into two principal categories, namely, the 
Arthaifistra of Kautilya and the MahabhArata along 
with the Manusamhita. Kautilya’s treatise is generally 
assigned to the period of Chandragupta Maurya’s 
reign (c. 822-298 B. C.)» while the Manusamfaita and 
the Hahabharata are held to belong to the first two 
centuries before and after the Christian era. It would 
therefore appear prima facie that Kaufilya’s citations 
belonged to the early stage of the Arthaiastra literature, 
while those of the Mahabharata represented a some- 
what later phase of the same. This presumption is 
confirmed by the internal evidence, since the extracts 
quoted in the Santiparvan imply an advanced stage 
of speculation and often involve the formulation of 
abstract principles, while Kau^ilya’s citations belong 
to a period when speculation had not yet emerged 
from the leading-strings of the discussion on concrete 
issues, and it still bore the stamp of inunaturity. 
Nevertheless the quotations in the Mahfibhftrata 
must have acquired a respectable degree of antiquity 
at the time of its composition, for the canonical 
author cites them as authorifiitive expositions of 
the king^s duties (rajadharma) and applies to 
them the significant title of old legend (itih&sam 
puratanam).t 

* Vide 8. B. E. (Vol. XXV, Introdactiou, p. xc) and 
D. Bhandarkar (op. cit. p. 103). 

t II of course not only possible but probable that many 
of the authorities quoted in the ^intiparvan, eapeciaJly tbose 




How far may the date of the ArihatiMni be 
earned back into the past ? We have no meane 
of giving a precise answer to this question» but tbe 
following data may help us to form some idea of 
its antiquity. Already in Uie time of Kaufilya the 
literature of the Artha^fistra must have reached a 
considerable si2e» since he quotes no less than four 
specific schools and thirteen individual authors* 
**A School/' as ibt>f. D. R. Bhandarkar remarits^ 
means a traditional handing down of a set of doc* 
trines, and presupposes ai(^ries of acharyas or tea<diers» 
who from time to time carried on the work of exe* 
getics and systematisation." * Rich and extensive 
as is the literature of ArthaSitetra referred to by 
Kau^iilya, it contains within itself sufiicie^ evidence 
pointing to a still earlier stratum in the history of 
this science. The discussions of the authorities whom 
Kautilya quotes involve, as will appear from the 
sequel, a number of political categories. Such are the 
four sciences ( vidygs), the seven elements of soverdlgnty 
(prakritis^ the three powers (fiaktis) of the king, the 
seven royal vices (vyasanas) divided into two stib* 
groups, the six expedients of foreign policy (gUQas)» 
and the four means of conquering an enemy. These 
categocies must have come into general vogue when 
the authorities quoted by Kautilya composed theirs 
treatises, for otherwise they would not have been 

about whom Kautilya is silent, belonged to the period intar* 
venlng between the composition of the Kautilya and the 
Mahabh&rata. Nevertheless it has been thougdit daetrable 
to oonidder the extracts of the Mah&bhaiata in tide seotkm 
since their study could not very well be dissociated from that 
of ^ schools and teachers uentioaod by Kautilya. 
p. 10®, 



Mti^pted more or less imjdicitly by those authors. 
A long interval, therefore, which may well have 
esttended over three centuries, separated these dim 
begbanings of ArthaSHstra thought from the time of 
Kautilya.* 

* We are prepared to accept Prof. D. B. Bhandarkar's date for 
the begimung of the Arthafi&stra bat we demur to some of hib 
argumeois. He writes (op. cit. p. 110), **A11 things considered, 
it is impossible to bring down the beginning of Indian 
thought in the sphere of Arthaiaitra to any period later than 650 
B, G.” In support of this view he advances, inter alia, the follow- 
ing reasons : — (1) One of the concluding verses of Kautilya’s 
work, which begins with the wor^i^yena taatram cha Sastram 
oha,* means that the Arthai&stra was falling into desuetude 
in Kautilya's time and was rescued from oblivion by that 
author. (2) Kautilya does not mention Gaurasiras while 
he quotes the six other teachers of kingly science that are 
referred to in Ch. LVlll of the S&ntiparvan. Therefore 
Gauraiinb#!id probably other teachers as well were forgotten 
m Kautilya’s time. (8) The f^tiparvan (Oh. LIX) attri- 
butes the origin of Dap<}anlti to the god BrahmA and the 
creation of the different treatises on it to the different gods and 
demi-gods. **Tbi6 means that in the 4lth century B. C. 
Arthaiastra was looked upon as having come from such a 
hoasgr antiquity that it was believed to have emanated from 
the divine, and not from the human, mind." Nova the correct 
meaning of the reference to A^thaiastra in the verse above 
stated seems to be that Kaut'Uya brought the science from a 
state of chaos to order and harmony, not that he recovered 
it from oblivion (Infra, Ch. 111). The second argument Is of 
little or no weight, since if Kautilya fails to quote Gaurasiras, 
the MahabhArata is silent about other authors of th^ Artha- 
^astra that are mentioned by Kautifya. Such are ParA6ara 
(Kaut. pp. 13, 27. 32, 323, and 328), Pi^una (Ibid pp. 14, 28, 
33, 253, 323, and 329), Vatavyadhi (Kaut. pp. 14, 83, 263, 
324, 830), and KatyAyana, Kauihka BbaradvAja, Dirgha- 
ch&rAyana (or perhaps CkArayapa, vide Shamasastry’s Revised 
Bdition of Kautilyab ArthaiAstra, Introduction, p. xxl) 
Ohotemukha, Kihjalka as weil as PiAunaputra (Kaut. p. 251). 
Nor can ^ definitely proved that Kautilya was unacquainted 
with Galiraiiras.'" It is not at all improbable that Gauraiiraa 
tis Identical with the equally mystelAous masters of the Aitha- 
liakra (AchAryyas) whosi * Kautilya quotes no len kbax 



Before proceeding to analyse the leading ideas 
and concepts of the early Arthaiastra authors, it wiO 
be well to consider the nature and scopeof the science 
which they brought into vogue. As regards t|ie 
first point, the evidence is of a twofold chaiiaaler. 

forty-two times, much oftener than he l^uotes other 
Bohools and teachers of the Arthal&stnt. Even if the 
two were independent personages, it may be a^jbsd that 
Kautilya had no occasion fpr mentioning Oauraarss, since 
he only quotes the oHer autifera when he has to <dte a ohsln 
of discussion in which they figure or else refutes their views. 
Another ground on which Kautilya’s silence about Gauraiims 
may be explained without gjpmmitiing oneself to Dr. Bhandar- 
bar’s theory is that the latter author lived or at least came into 
prominence in the interval between the composiUon of 
Kautilya’s work and that of the l^ntiparvan. F6r It is only 
a gratuitous assumption, running counter to the generatty 
accepted view on this point, to state that the composition of 
the l^ntiparvan was prior to that of the KdWUTS- ^The 
third argument involves a petUio prineipUf since It takes for 
granted apparently on the strength of the second argument 
that the S&ntiparvan was composed earlier than the Artha- 
Aastra of Kautilys. Moreover, it fails to give the true expla- 
nation of Brahma’s creation of the science of Paodanfti. 
This view of the origin of the science is indeed not peouXhhr Ao 
the Mahdhh&rata. V&tsy&yana, in the beginning of his Kimssfl- 
tra, describes how Praj&pati (BrahmA) created the people and 
recited to them a work of 100,000 chapters showing the way to- 
wards the acquisition of virtue, wealth, and desire. Afterwards 
the three parts relating to these ends were separated respeotlvBly 
by Manujlf^iihaspati, and Nandin. A closer approximation to 
the story of the Mahabharata occurs in the late msdiaval 
work called the Sukramtisara. According to its author 
<1. 2-4), the Self-existent One (BrahmA) recited the NitiA&stra 
consisting of 100 lacs of verses for the good of the world, and 
afterwards abstracts of this work were prepared by Vailstlub, 
Bukra and others in the interests of kings and other persons 
whose tenure of existence was limited. Neverthekm it is 
difficult to subscribe to the view that the aaoription of divine 
origin to Dapd&nlti in the S&ntiparvan wm, due to 

its hoary antiquity. That the canonloal amusr was 
awacs of the human ori|^ of the science is evident from ad|f 
altomatlve story of its creation urhlch is thus summarised by 




n 

IfolUMlya writes in the concAuding chapter of his 
work* ‘Artba ' is t^e means gf subsistence (vritti) 
of men ; it is, in other word$» the earth which is filled 
with men* ArthaAfistra is the science (d&stra) (which 
deals with) the mode of acquisition and protection 
of that (earth)/' * This definition is applied by 

Prof. Ddft* Bhandarkar (op. cit. p. 93) : “ In Chapter 236 of 
the i^&ntipar7an we have another tradition narrated about 
this work (via., the arehetypaiMvork of Brahmi. on Dapda- 
altl). There its authorship has been ascribed to eight 
sages, who read it out to the god Nardyapa. The god was 
ezoaedingly pleased with what he J^ard, and said : * Excellent 
Is this treatise that ye have compmed consisting of a hundred 

thousand verses Guided by it Sv&yambhuva Manu 

will himself promulgate to the world its code of dharma, and 
TTianss and Brihaspati compose their treatises based upon it’. 
We are then told that this original work of the sages will last 
up to the of king Uparichani and disappear upon his 
death.** To understand the real significance of the theory 
of di^ne creation of Dapd^oiti, it is necessary to consider the 
object with which the section on kingly duties in the ISanti- 
parvan seems to have been written. This, we think, was noth* 
ing less than the formulation of the sum of duties relating to 
the king, conceived with an almost exclusive reference to hie 
public functions. In these circumstances nothing would be 
more natural than for the author to magnify the extreme anti- 
quity and authoritative character of Dapdaniti, the essence 
of wMcli he incorporated in his system. We are therefore 
inclined to hold that it was with a deliberate purpose, and not 
merely out of mere forgetfulness of its human origin, that 
the fiction of divine creation of Dapdaniti was introduced 
into the 6ftntiparvan« 

* Kautilya’s Arthad&stra, Revised edition by R. Shama* 
ipstry, p. 426. Dr. Shamasastry (English translation, p. 515) 
translates this passage as follows : — The subsistenee of 
mankind is termed * arthp,’ wealth ; the earth which contains 
mankind is idso termed * artha,’ wealth ; that science which 
treats of the means of acquiring and maintaining the earth Is 
rUie Arthatestra, Science of Polity.” Here earth (bhfimi) is 
evidently l^ken to be the alternative meaning of ' aitha.’ It 
Is intecprdted by Mr. E. P. Jayaswal in the same sense in his 
trcaslattou of the above passage (q. v.). We are very muoh 
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to the eaely Avtiiaiftstm troths ia his wty 
opeiimg linea where he deseribes the phot of his 
own treatise. He writes* This single Artha^fistfa 
has^ been prepared by summarising nearly all t^ 
Arthaifistra works that were written by the aari^ 
masters with regard to the acquisition and proteetion 
of the earth.’* The second line of arguni|pt is 
eoncemed with the interpretation of the parallel 
concept of Daod^niM* Kau(ilya writes in one place* 
Dand^uaiti is the means of acquiring what is not ' 
gained* protecting what is gained* increasing vdiat 
is protected and bestowing the surplus upon the 
deserving.” * It is evident that this is but an ^ 
amplification of the category of acquisition and pro* 
tection mentioned in the foregoing dednition.f Now 
both the Manusamhita and the Mahftbharata mentkui 
the fou; functions stated by Kautilya in such a w||r 
as to make them the essence of the king’s occupation^ 

inclined to doubt whether the above Inteipretatlon is **11116 
coneot one. In our opinion the author clearly intends In the 
above passage to use *ityarthah' in the sense of the secondary 
signification of the first*artha’ which, as here used, is a technic- 
al term. A much later writer, Sarvananda, while explaining 
the term * Arthalastra,’ likewise takes * bhfimi * to be the 
derivative, and not the alternative, meaning of * artha.* He 
writes (oommentary on Amarako^a I. 6. 5) : arthfih hirauyA- 
dayaet^u pradhanamartho bhfimiritarer&m tadyonitvftt. 

* Sant. p. 9. 

t dafikarftryya indeed states (commentary on Kftmandaka 
I. 8) that the increase of what is protected is a form of acqnisi- 
tion while the bestowal upon the deserving is 4 kind of pio- 
tection. 

t Thus Manu (VII 99-101) not only enjoins the king to 
pursue these functions, but he also describes them as the 
fourfold means of securing the ends of human w^stence. The 
Mah&bh&rata (^&ntiparvan, CXL 5-70) quotes a dialogue 
between the sage Bh&radvftja and the king l^trufijaya 
oemliig the means of fulfilling these Jlour fimctiona. 




KbiMUidaka» iSideed, expressly styles them as such.* 
Since the Arthaidstm is, frum the first, eonneoted 
with jbhe institution of the monarchic State, it follows 
t|iat there is a general agreement of the canonical 
as well as the secular writers concerning the nature 
of the science. This shows that the definition of 
Daudaniti was not introduced by Kautilya, but it 
went back to the old authors of the Artha4$stra. 

It would appear from the above that Arthaifistra 
was essentially the Art of Government in the 
widest sense of the term.f But although such was the 
strict definition of the science, it tended almost from 
the first to embrace a mass of abstract speculation 
within its orbit. The extracts cited by Kautilya 
show that the discussion of the concrete problems of 
administration led the early teachers of Artha- 

t jtra to enquire into the essential nature of t|ie State 
stitutions. The Mahabharata, above all, repro- 
duces numerous extracts from the early Arthasastra 
authors, involving, as we shall presently see, the 

* Kfim. 1 20 : The acquifiition of wealth by righteous 
means, (its) protection, increase and bestowal upon the deserv- 
ing form the fourfold occupation of the king (r&javrittam 
chaturvidham ) . " 

t Mr. K. P. Jayaswal’s interpretation of Artha^tra 
{CaXeuitaWeekly Notes p. cclxxv) which is baaed 
upon his own version of the passage quoted above from Kau- 
tilya (p. 426) is difierent. He first translates this passage as 
follows : — fiociety is men’s instinct. Territorial division cxf 
humanity is *9ociety.* The science of well-being and develop- 
ment of the territori^ unit is the ArthaiAstra.” In other 
words/* he ct^tinues, ** the science of development of terri- 
torial groupings of the social animal called man is what 
EmtUyA styles the ArthaiAstra. We may vender it into 
i aa thWBcleinoe of the Common Wealth.’* Wo oonsldor 
version and ita interpretation to be lar-letohed and 




treatmesil^ of such abstract queltions as tht satufe 
of tiie king’s o^oe andi&the matual relations of tlia 
sovereign, mid his subjects. 

Artha^tra, then, while strictly meaning tilie airt| 
of public administration, tends in effect to inMndej 
the theory of the State as well. Let us iext coasidiiir 
ttie scope of this science. A perusal of Kau^ya’s 
work shows that this author treated the subjeets of 
central and local administration, home and foreign 
policy, as well as civil law %nd the art of Warfare. 
As Kautilya’s work is admittedly a summary of the 
early ArthasSstra literature, the natural presumpticm 
is that the same topics were dealt with in either case. 
This is reduced to a certainty by Kaufilya’s own 
citations which make it abundantly clear that all 
the above subjects were treated by his predecessors.* 

* For references to the civil law in the early AxthatiJUSk 
literature, vide Kaut. pp. 157, 161, 162, 164, 177, 186, 
192, 196, 198. As regards references to the art of war, vide 
Ibid p. 375. The references to the public administratloit as 
well as internal and external policy are quoted in the oottzse 
of the present section. 

A word may be added about the method of the Artha- 
fiastre. A perusal of the treatise of Kaufilya is enough to show 
that the conclusions of the Artha^tra authors were reached by 
a process of reasoning based upon the facts of human nature 
and of political life. The method of these writers, in other 
words, was an empirical one. In Kautilya, who has left us the 
only complete work of Arthai&stra now extant, the empiiipei 
method is supplemented by some very interesting; appUoglloiMi 
of what may be ealled the historical method. Inime j^ace (Ibid 
pp. 11-19), e.g., Kaut&lya is solemnly urging the king to Uulvteir 
the category of six senses which 1% caUs the ' six eneadei.* 
In siresslag this point he quotes the instances of no less than 
eleven kings or republican oommunitieB (sanittam that 1 
through indulgenceof the senses, while he mnHoi! 
who won suooese through tbeiy self-restraint. Fer other I 
of UmiMof tim hletcrloal jiietbod^vi^ 4i; 




j ItaiAii is tbe outfine-flf db Mie»De 

td ArtiMUfMfoa.* to> imdeMtMtA ito 4h»^ 

" — ^*P - -.,^,... , I, 

* inbKt i» the leUtkin of the o(moep4^f Da^i^MifU to that 
bf i|ii» JMuMstn f Apart from the category of foar'^func- 
tloMtiiMitiided within the sphere of Pap^anltl which has been 
a Cat od i above, KantUya ^es two hlteipretations of the term. 
He definee it (p. b.) in it^ narrow etymologioal sense of 
dHtiBistton tolti) of punishment (dapda), while elsewhere (p. ^ 
he indicates its scope more broadly as oomprising both right 
and wrong policy (nayaiiayau). It follows from thh above 
that DmAaniti, while strictly meaning the art of punishment, 
is, ineilect, the art of goV^inment. Its scope, then, even in 
its latter sense, falls short of that of the Artbatilstra- A 
'tadt recognition of the difference between Dapdaalti and 
Arthatestra may perhaps be traced in the fact that while 
Kautilya adheres to the traditional classification of the 
sciences m which PaodAniti is separated from Trayl, ho 
makes ArUiai&stra a branch of the Vedas by including it in 
the oategory of Itih&sa. Ibid, pp. 0, 7, and 10. 

In the subsequent period the shades of difference between 
Da^dAhlti and Arthaiastra were obliterated so that the two 
Hacame convertible terms. Compare Amarakosa (1. 6. fi) : ftnv!« 
kgtkl da^4«&tti tarkavidy&rthai&strayoh. 

Mr. K. P.^Jayaswal {CalcuUa Weekly Notea, Yol, XV, p. cc 
hcgv) translates Daud^u^lti as the Ethics of the Executive. 
Iherelsno warrant for this interpretation, so far ai we are 
awfira, in Hindu political theory. As we ^ave seen above, 
KantUya gives the etymological sigmfication of Dapdanlti. 

amplified ^ the later writers who eeiee the occasion to 
explain the meanmg of the terms danda and nlti in the above 
definition. Thus Kamandaka (HI 15) writes, Bestiaint 
(damah) is known as dauda ; dauda is the king, since it resldee 
in him ; the direction (nlti) of dauda is dapdaniti ; niti is so 
caEed because it directs.” This para^rase is reproduced with 
a alight verbal change In the f uVranltisAra (1 157). Similarly 
Kfgrasvfimin (commentary on Amarafcoga, 1 5. 6.) 
writes, Papda Is restraint or that by which (one) Is 
featrained; dapdanlti ^ Artha^stra is that by which 
Matfaint is directed, applied tp those deserving to be 
jfeatfeained* ** Apart from thhs primary meaning of Dapdanlfi 

K ar autbofSi^ve its secondary or derival.ive sense which 
fhoir definition into line with Kautilya's deeoHption 
fiedpe of tbp sdsi^. Thus l^aAtcarir:!^, couimeiitlag 
afabve passage ftdm Kfti^daka, wHtes, The term 
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i%(ttre, S is finther neettuity td «oBslicter wittt 
mhots witb wbogn #($ aM Bbw eoooenitoi biElih^^io 
be its lotion to t&«^ sister sciekiefes. Att iliteNtl^ag 
sidelight is tioowtl upon this point Iqr 
<Iuotation of a short discussito idat^jg to the hht 
of th<) scienoes(vidyis). It appears that the s<deDlM| 
Vere traditionally held to be four in mhnbiar. 
nam^, the sacred canon (tinpl), philosophy (invde* 
gahl), the art of goveminent (dandeniti), ae.weBas 
agrictilture, oattie-breeding, and brade (T&itt&). lliis 
division, which evidmtly gave due weight to tike 
claims of secular as well as sacred learning, proved to be 
unacceptable to three of the radical schools preceding 
Kautilya. Hie school of Manu excluded philo80|^, 
from the list of sciences on the ground that it was 
merely a branch of the Vedas. More sweeping is 
the criticism of the other two schools. The stdicdl 
of Brihaspati excluded, in addition to philost^df!^ 
the Vedas which it characteristically declared ^ W 
merely a pretext for a man versed in worldly atturs. < 
Thus Dandaniti dnd Vftrtta alone, according to tins 
prince of materialists, are entitled to rank as 

* d€Lmahi* stands for the nature of * da^d^ ’ as TfeU as for 
' da^da * Ih the sense of a specific expedient of public poticy. 
Now the author ignores the nature of * dapd^^ * on the gfound 
that policy has for its subject-matter all the elementst and he 
has in view the expedient taking the fonn of punishment 
alone ; hence be saysi * damo daodeh* etc. Although mmeifta- 
tion, dissension and gift are possible as expedients pohoyv 
nlti is generally called by this *dlone, because mankind hf 
preponderantly wicked in Ite nd|Klie- • • Or the term 
here signifies restraint alone, aAd< should be tmdemb^ 
to include the limitless expe^ents of ocmpiiitloli 
rest, whioli are the means of restraining oneTown and 
partisans.’* Omnpare fSkirvanaada, oommentaxy on 
koea, 1. 6. 5. 
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^ IWft view weidd'Wm to iriirk ttf 

ewing of the pmidulum fipim the positiiii 
^ the Dhamas&tirast in mhiA rajadhamma was 
to be part and paieel of the canonical scheme 
of daties. But the tendency towards simplification 
^the list of sdences did not end with Briha^pati. 
Vhe school of Uiianas (Sukra) took the last step, and 
jpvoclaimed Daodaniti to be the only science on the 
^found that the operations (arambhah) of all other 
sciences are fixed therein.f Politics, then, aceoiding 
to this ultra-political school, is the one master-science 
ftumishing the key to all the rest. 

Xiet us pause here to compare the concept of 
Artha4&stra with that of the king’s duties (rajadharma) 
figuring in the canonical Dharmasfitras. This 
comparison must be imderstood to refer to the com- 
mon element in both the concepts, namely, the cate- 
gory of public functions of the king. From this 
standpoint it appears that both Arthaf&stra and 
Rfijadharma have virtually the same nature, in- 
volving in either case the art of ^vemment in a 
monarchic State. The Arthasastiw, ' however, con- 
fines itself exclusively to the investigation of the 
phenomena of the State, while RS^jadharma deals 
with the same as an incident in a comprehensive 
scheme of duties ordained by the Creator. Hence 
while the canonical writers mention only the nidi* 

* In the parallel poM^ge of K&mandaka (III 3-5) para- 
l^iraaing Eantilya’s tex(|, Mia view of the school of Brihaspati 
.M based upon the argumentthat mankind is principally addicted 
po the pursuit of Kj^th (lokasy&rthapradhAnatv&t). 

^ Jl;, ^%<dgp>rftryyy oonunwting on the parallel passage of 
1n|l4i|Uka (IlL 6), Ulustrates this argument by the analogy 
of 3m nave of a chariot-wheel (ratbanAbhivat). 



matte M publie aditifiktemtioft^ tbe Metklir avOate 
ai« able to treat tbeir stili;}eet <m a vaMtty calai^ 
om>vas4» they frMt the htebhwtions itf 
alike in their aomlal and healthy ac arell as abnoaMl 
and diseased O(mdition, and make lla first seriaw 
attempt to 'grapple with the eoaereto problems aC 
administraticii. A second point of coEopuisoi 
sumak itself in connection with the basis of thjl 
parallel eoneepto. Arthaiftstea, as we have 8ea§ 
is independent of the lacred canon» and is the pfo* 
duct of the secular schools and individual teachete. 
Hence it lacks the positive character attaching to Hit 
Rfijadharma by virtue of the Iatter*s assoeiatioii 
with the great concept of Dharma (Law or Duty)* 
We may^ lastly, compare the twin concepts from the 
point of view of Ethics. Since R&jadharma is equi* 
valent to the Whole Duty of the king, its rules are 
determined by the ideal of the highest good of this 
individual. ArthaSastra, on the other hand, has 
avowedly for its end the security and prosperity of 
the State. Accordingly its rules of kingly conduct 
are determined pi^^arily with reference to the inter- 
ests of the State alone.* 

Alt^ugh RSljadharma was specially a concept 

of the sacred canon, there was one secular teacher 

who treated the similar concept of K^atriyadharma in 

his own system, and made it the basis of comparison 

with the parallel groups of duties (dharmas). Thir 
#1 — — — 

* At a later period, in the ^Mjadhanna aeotions of 
i^ntlparvan and the Manusainfait&. the canonical authots 
absorbed the system of the Arthafiastps in their grand 
synthesis of kingly duties. The result was that thd'^ 
tion between Artbai&stra or Dapdsnlti and E&Jb' 
bedame one of nomenclature alone. Infra, Chap. IV. 



wtaiiMy wte nattm^y OoloiM l>y Un^felfl 

<m|Bok of the autboi* whose horiano was faooiuM 

bis subject.* In the S&n^panma quotes 

alceBUulcable address utteied by tbe god Indra who, 
it^wn be remembered, is elsewhere mentioned as an 
Mithor of the scienoe of polity, t and la quoted by 
lUntily^ in the person of his follower.| In the 
IKSSsage in question king Mfindhfitft addressu^ the 
N saysg I have attained immeasutable worlds 
and q>read my fame by following the extensive 
duties of the Ksatriyas. 1 do not know how to 
fidfll the ehiefest duty which emanated from the 
primeval God/* Indra replies that those who 
aie not kings and seek for virtue do not attain 
the highest felicity. The duty of the Ksatriya was 
first produced out of the primeval God^ and then 
came the other duties which are its parts, as it were. 
The remaining duties have been created as possessing 
a Uiidt, but the duty of the Ki^triya has no limits 
and has many systems. Since all the duties are 
absorbed in this duty, it is declared to be the highest. 
As the classes (var^ias), Indra goes on, observe their 
respective duties by the help of the Ksatriya duty, 
the former duties are declared to be useless. Those 

* Similaily Kautilya at the close ^of his work declares 
that the Arthat&stra secures the acquisition and protection 
of this and the next world, and that, while setting In 
motion and guarding the threefold end of existence, it destroys 
IhorevMie. 

Of. 6&atiparTaa. LVlS'l and UZ 88. 

' t Tbe tena naed fgr KMitUya i« BU>adaat4patn, cUoh 
nWiinB, aaepidiag t, Pmf. D. B. Bhaadarkar (op. oit>. p. 05), 
of BUmdaatin (ladm), i.». of the ayatem of 
4«||irfiil|W laid dowB bp blm.” 




vto do not oboerv# tiie establiidied naogo niul itie 
oenstoBtly mgoged in the pmanit of desindde 
are de«|^red to in penoaa 'Jiayiag the nature of 
beasts: as the dnty of the Kfatriyas seearai far 
tiiem the right course by the applieotion of mniii 
oontributin||«to their welfare (arUiayogl^ it is betiwr 
than the duty of the orders (ftfaenas).* In this 
ejctrwpt, it will be noticed, the author brings the 
coneqit of Kfatrijradharma. into relation with otb# 
branches of dharma, and awards it the palm of ex^< 
lence. This, it is urged, subsumes the other dharmas : 
it is the mainspring of the duties of the classes (varnar 
dharma), and it is the instrument for directii)|[ the 
untamed man to the pursuit of the good* 
life. 

Although the definition of ArthaSSstra was suffl* 
ciently wide to sfqrly to monarchies as well as W' 
publics, it was the former type of State that fixed 
itself in the standard categories and concepts of tins 
science.f An interesting discussim quoted by 

• tentipanrui, Ch. LXIV IS S. ; LXV 6-7. 

t In consequenot of this association the Hindu science 
polity was identified at a later date with the institution of 
the monarchic State. Thus the Mah&bhArata (Santiparvaa 
Ch. LVill 3) applies the significant designation of writers of 
treatises on the kingly science fr&ja^straprapet&rah) to seven 
specified authors of the ArthaSastra. lathe same work IHMMjlanlti 
is so thoroughly identified with the monarchic State thatBklema 
(Ibid LIX 6-136), replying to a query about th*^ origin % 
kingship, begins by describing the creation of the soi^rife by ^|/lb 
god BvahmA. K&mandaka (1 7-'8)|a86s the epithte ^rlUavldg| * 
as a synonym for the science o^ polity In the Sukranltimn 
(IV 8. 56) Artiiaiftstra is explicitly geflned as involving {he 
instruction of kings in good behaviouil^ srutismfityavlio- 
dhena lAJavrittftdittsanam suyukty&rthftrjadiiin yn|m hf6r 
thaAftatram taduchyate. 




eoneeming the Beiioonen of tiie 

^^SjMwnities* thereof, shows that the eariy anthocs of 
the ArtfaatSstra accepted as aa dfetlclc of their poli-^ 
thlMd creed the category of seven eledients of sovereign* 

l$lf '* miese consist of the king (sv&nnn), the minister 

^ !» 

• pp. 822-824. 

t technical term that is used as the designation of 
tine seven constituent elements of sovereignty is ^prakHti* (cf . 
JChid;. VX Is VIII 1, Ibid 2 ; K&mandaka, VII, XXI-XXII { 
yyinMiinhitft IX 294; Y&jfiavalkya I 353). Besides the 
dfe^ry of seven elements Kautilya (p. 259) includes the 
«liastil6 king in the list of *prakritis.' *Prakriti* is also appEed to 
menu the twelve constituent parts of the ^maptjala* or system 
of Btites : these multiplied by five (scill. the seven elements 
of SoArelgnty except the king and the ally) yield sixty *pra- 
kritis* and the total of seventy-two (Eaut. pp. 260-201 ; 
Manusamhita VII 156). The third sense in which *prakriti’ 
is used in the literature of Hindu polity is citisens 
or a corporation of citizens. Thus the lexicographer 
Utya, who is older than Amarasifiha (fi. 4th cent. A. D.) 
gives * pauT&h ’ and * amatyah ’ as the synonyms of the tenn 
(vide the quotation of K^lrasv&min, commentary on Amara- 
kOfa II 8. 18). The Amarakofa (loc. cit.) gives the synonyms 
«prakritayah,* * r&jy&figani ’ and * paur&nfi.m firepayah,’ while 
Hivata, who belonged to the close of the 6th and the beginning 
of the 7th century, has the equivalents *prakritih' *paniah ’ 
and ' amatyAdih It is very probable that * prakriti ’ in the 
sense of the element of sovereignty was known to the authors 
of the Artha4astra before EauUlya’s time, for that writer 
(p. 430) claims the credit of originality for applying the term 
to the members of the man^ala alone^ Eamandaka indeed 
quotes (VIll 5) Brihaspati as saying that sovereignty con- 
(dsts of seven prakritis. 


The term prakriti, in its application to the category of 
seven elements, has been translated by some scholars (e,g. 
Btthler, S. B. E. Vol. ^Ij^V, p. 395) as the constituent 
part of a kingdom. Others (e.g. E. P. Jayaswal, CaHeuUa 
^sekly Notes Vol. XV#p. 275) translate it as the element of 
loyareignty. Dr. Qhamaiiaetry interprets it in both ways, 
(Tide l^Lolbh twnslation of EautUya’s Arthaiftstra pp. 319, 
895). TOe difficulty in this case arises from the fact that 
* iftiyam * of which the seven elements aic declared to be the 
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(smityaK tlie tenitiry {janaiMMlaK fort 
the treasury (kosa), the smy (dai?u}a)» and the 1% 
(outra).* This list implies, to begin. wiHi, the 
monarch who is the apex of the administraliM 
structure. ThSklLing, however, is not m 
and self-suMcient despot, for the amhtya is dlieltiisd 
to be one of his indispensable adjuncts. Further, 
the above definition includes the material, the flnajPi'* 
ciai, and the military, appliances of govemnuuiti 
Lastly, it comprises, and this is significant q^|||ie 
enormous importance of foreign policy in the 8yltei% 

component parte or limbs (cf. Manusamhiia IX. 204-^95 ; 
^tiparvan LXIX 64>65 ; K&mandaka VII 1 L 

6. 6 ; dukraniti I 61) is capable of a twofold intef|iis3E||loUt 
Etymologically it means royalty or sovereignty (rajeah tignia 
bh&vo ▼&), and derivatively it signifies a kingdom. Nogr 
neither KantUya nor Kftmandaka has cared to define * lirjya,’ 
nor indeed does it appear that the distinction between State 
and Government presented itself to them or any other Hindu 
political philosopher. We are inclined to hold that the cate* 
gory of seven elements implies the concept of * soveisignty’, 
or ' government ’ rather than * State * or * Kingdom.* Tfak 
interpretation is supported by the definition in a later woric 
of * rftjyam ’ in its application to the seven limbs. Safikai* 
&ryy^, commenting updn K&mandaka’s list of the seven 
elements (I 18) writes, '* * B&jyam ’ is kingship or kin^ 
function (r&jdtvam), which is used to signify the appellation 
and the connotation of th&teim king.’* 

* In the above list we have translated * am&tya * as minis- 
ter. In the Arthaiastra works, however, the term, strictly 
speaking, is a genus of which the councillors (mantrins) are 
a species. Thus Kautilya (p. 17) writes that the * am&tyaa * 
who are purified by all the four tests should be appointed 
mantrins. The lexicon of Amarahas preserved*^ the seme 
sense of difference between the two terms. It has <11. 8. 4) 

* mantri dhfsachivohm&tyah anye karmasaobiv&statsli,* 
on vdileh Kfirasvamln comments as follows ; *tato mantcino 
anye amfttyAh karmasah&y&h niyogyakhyfth.’ In later times 
amitya and mantrin became convertible tenUs. 'Hius Sarvi- 
nanda, commenting on the above verse from Amara, writes 

* mantritrayam mlitlslgi.’ ^ 
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Artfaa^ftrtn, an allied Uls** We may Uit» 
Mtt tip Uie esseatial feataiw of the AithaMstm idea 
of Gwenlimeiit by saying that it involves a .king 
aMj|pM by his minister and foreign ally and equipped 
a^lll %he necessary material appliances. 

^fae category of seven elements, obviously involves 
the OMisideration of government frmn the point of 
view of its composition. Another political category 
which goes back to the same early period deals with 
th| tiling as "vthe reservoir? of power. Kau^ilya 
in one place f the opinion of an early teacher 
regarding the relative importance of the three ‘powers’ 
(ifldrtjg) of the king. This shows that the category 
in question had at an early period become the pos- 
Ipssion of the ArthaSastra. The three ‘powers’ are the 
power of good counsel (mantraSakti), the majesty 
of the king himself (prabhusakti), and the power 
of energy (utsahasakti). Kautilya defines these as 
cOnsisttlhg respectively in the strength of knowledge, 
that of the army and the treasury, and that of heroic 
valour4 This category, so fajr as it goes, obviously 
exhibits the State as ruled by the human qualities 
of physical might, energy and knowledge. The 
State, in other words, is viewed as a work of art, 
requiring the exercise of the kin^s mental and moral 
qualities for its successful direction.! 

* It is pertinent to observe in this connection that the 
ooBflept of ^mai^^lala,’ whibb like that of the seven eleiUents is 
one of the fundamental propositions of the early ArthaMstra 
UMkes the individual king part and parcel of a system d|| States. 
339. 

% p< 

t The yule o( chanae indeed is not sjfe^ether eliminated. 
|Mh Kau^^ (p. 321) and KiiilandsH||W Id-dl), 
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Sttdi are tlie tiro eaneepta of govemiBient 'iSk$i 
are taken by tlw authors, whom Kaufilya fwiiilM, 
to be tile gtound'work of their systm. ^ uw have 
hinted above, these authors proceed to rrehjfe’fhe 
relative impmrtanee of the con8titu«n|j^ elenMBMte 
eaeh case. In the instance of the category of seven 
elements, th^ treaf the point as a question p^ 
tkah. pathology. They consider the etements, in 
other vrordf, not in thdr nonnal healthy state, bat 
in their abnormtd di|pased eondillon wli||h. .'^is 
technically called * vyssma.* Among the ‘ vyaStans*, 
of the seven elements, it was asked, what was the 
scale of relative seriousness ? The nn named fgtiior 
so often quoted by Kautilya held that in the list ef 
the king, the minister, the territory, the fort, thgi' 
treasury, the army, and the friend, the 'calamity' nk 
each preceding one was more important than that at 
the one immediately following. This gradaticm was^ 
adversely criticised by other teachers who considered 
the * calamities ’ of the elements in' a series of sue* 

V 

oessive pairs.* We are not here concerned with the 
arguments, but we must not miss the general signi- 
Ileance of the arrangement in a graded scale. This 
unmistakably points to the fact that the idea of 
organic unity of government had not yet dawned 
upon the minds of the Hindu political thinkers. 

divide the * calamities ’ befalling the component e^jjfments of 
aovexeignty into two kinds, namely, the providential and the 
human. In another place (p. 200) KautUya states that the 
threB«fQp status of a kin^om, namely, its decline, stagpf* 
tlon and progress, is determined by good and bad poUeg^^ 
well as by good and evil fortune, for both pjpovldentlal Itid 
human causes govern the worid. 

* Kaot.pp.f«|||||[|. 
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.‘44^ n^avds the cotegoigr of thne powers, the 
Mthprity whc«a Kantilyo (incites under the reverent 
title of thsf>reeeptor 3 (£ch&i:yya 8 ) considers the king’s 
epjMgy to be more important than his majesty. 1 %e 
lP 9 «» it is argued, who is brave strong and armed, 
is himself able with the help of his army to overpower 
a powerful enemy, while his arm/, small though it is, 
fired by his prowess, is capable of performing its task : 
on the other hand, the king who is devoid of energy 
but 4^ A stsong army pushes, overpowered by 
beroit valour. The same teacher, it further appears, 
held on other grounds that the king’s majesty was 
superior to good counsel.* According to this view, 
then, statecraft is primarily a race for the display 
0/ personal energy, and only secondarily a game of 
craft and skill. 

In assimilating the monarchic State within their 
own concepts and categories, the ArthaSastra followed 
a parallel line of development with the canonical 
Dharmasutras which, as we have seen in another 
place, recognise the king as a normal element in the 
social system.*}* The Arthaiastra, however, did a dis- 
tinct service to the cause of political theory by 
ruling out the ‘ purohita’ from the list of proxi- 
mate factors of government. The royal chaplain, 
as we have observed elsewhere, was magni* 
fied in the Br&hmana works as the earthly 
Providence guarding both the king and the^king- 
diom. In the Dharmasfitras he is figured as help- 
ini^the fulfilment of the king’s special duties 

s> 

* Sant. p. 330 . 

t 9iqpi|% p. 62 . 




as a kmg aa<i genera! dtities as 0 Mtijii 
holder.*** Now the eail^ teadb^ of the ArthaMMvh 
did not probably ignore this poweifal^kidhridMf. 
Kautilya, indeed^ requires the king fo foDoi^r ids 
^purohita* * as a disciple does hiS preec|itor, a s6k Us 
father and a servant his master, while he places this 
functionary in the front rank of the State offltsials.f 
Nevertheless, as will appear from the above, the 
^purohita’ is conspicuous by his absence in the list Of 
the seven elements, while a place is fohnd therein for 
the minister and the ally. Nor is the purofidta^s 
special skill in the use of charms and spells included 
in the list of three ‘powers* of the king. ^ 

The theories of kingship laid down by the teadbeiii 
whom we are now considering, it seems to us, cairry, 
into fuller detail such ideas as are hinted at in some 
of the Dhannasiltras. For while these authors 
emphasize on the one hand the principle of monarch!* 
cal authority, they inculcate on the other hand 
rules and principles tending to check the abuses 
the royal power. We have thus, in the first place, a 
number of passages stressing the enormous import* 
ance of the king’s office from the point of view of the 
needs and interests of the people. As the monarehic 
State is the norm and type of polity in Hindu poli- 
tical theory, these passages might, we think, be ehK> 
taken to embody the authors* view of the fonction 
of the State in relation to the individttttL We 
shall commence with a short extract quoted by 
Bhl^a from BhArgava’s (Sukra’s) discourse jwl 

• Of. Vss. XIX. 6. 

t'Eaut. pp. 
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Unify policy* “Om shoBld first ham liie Uag. 
ibw the wMta and aflerwiuds wealth, for if th«e 
WWB no Un^ 1k»w (eoold one eajoy) the wife and tiie 
peoith t”* To put the maia idea of this passage into 
tiie teehnieal tanguage of politioal theory, it mettis 
that the king’s ofiice is the security of the institutioBs 
of family and property. This idea is brought out 
mote folly in a Icmger extract of the Mahftbh&rata. 
In Chapter LXVIII of the Santiparvan we are told 
how Vasumanas put to the sage Brihaspati the very 
snnestiTe query, “ Through whom do the creatures 
flourish and decay ? ” In reply the sage describes 
in burning language both the evils happening in the 
king’s absence, and the blessings following from his 
existence. The duties of the people, he says, have 
their root in the king ; the people do not devour 
one another through the fear of the king alone; 
as ereatures would plunge in dense darkness owing 
to the non-appearance of the sun and the moon, 
as fishes in shallow water and birds in a safe place 
would light one another and assuredly perish, so 
would these people die without the king, and they 
would sink into utter darkness like cattle without 
the herdsman. If the king were not to afford protec- 
tion, property (lit. the sense *this is mine’) would not 
; neither wife nor child nor wealth would be 
possessed ; everywhere wealth would be stolen ; 


* dftnfiparyan. LVll 41. In the above extract we accept 
with Prof. D. R. Bhandarkar (op. cit., p. 187) the reading 
* iljlbyftte rAJacharite ’ of the South Indian recension In the 
ptiPft ot * AkhyAne rSmacharite ’ of the Bengal and Bomllhy 
recensions. We also adopt Dr. Bhandarkar's identifloation of 
,^migava with Sukra. 
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variouB kinds of weapons would be huffed agejnsl; 
the Yirtuous ; vice wcmld be ^q^voved i the pavetilik 
the aged pefsonsi the pxeec|^rs and the gnests 
would suffer pain or death t tiiere would be ngllluw 
disapproval of adultery nor agricultpso nor tihade^ 
routes; virtue would perish and the Vedas woiaid 
not exist ; there would be no sacrifices attended with 
rich presents according to ruie» no marriages and 
no convivial meetings ; every one would perish in 
an instant, being afflicted with fear and troubled 
in heart, uttering cries of woe and losing ccmtAam- 
ness. VThen the king affords protection, it is urged 
on the other hand, the people sleep with the doors 
of their houses unbarred ; the women, decked with 
all ornaments and unguarded by males, fearlessly 
walk about the streets; the people practise virtue 
instead of harming one another ; the three classes 
perform great sacrifices of various kinds ; the seienge 
of agriculture and trade (varttft) which is the root of 
this world exists in good order.* The gist of the 
long extract just quoted may perhaps be expressed 
by saying that the happiness and indeed the exis- 
tence of the people, the institutions of society, the 
rules of morality and religion as well as the sciences 
and the arts, depend upon the king’s office, or, to put 
it in a more general way, these have their bcugglfl 
the organised political society repmsented as usual 
by the monarchic State. Apart from its value as 
thus constituting a strong argument in favour of the 
king’s authority, the above passage has, wg" 
another significance. Fq^ it expresses in the 



* im LXVIU 6, B, U) 13, 15, 17-18, 21-32, 24^30, 82^3, 35. 
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tib# «i!gttment the authoi'^s eoneeptioi^ of what 
my be called the natural state of man^ the state, 
in which there is no political superior. This 
of course excludes — ^and here we touch on one of the 
central ideas of the Hindu political thinkers— a 
belief in the natural instinct of man as itself forming 
the cement of social life. Furthermore, in the 
passage just quoted, the ‘State of Nature,* as it 
may well be called, is specifically conceived as a 
condition of wild anarchy-^a conception which, we 
think, here finds its first expression in Hindu litera- 
ture, if we ignore the slight reference in a Brahmaoa 
text which has been quoted in another place.* The 
importance of this notion in subsequent times as 
forming the historical background of the theories 
of the origin of kingship will, it is hoped, be suffi- 
ciently demonstrated in the course of the following 
pages. 

The above view of the king’s office as subserving 
the primary needs and interests of the people might 
have sufficed, as it had done on a smaller scale in Gau- 


tama’s Dharma^ftstra t to support the creed of royal 
authority. Nevertheless some of the teachers whom 
we are now considering invoke, in further justification 
at the king’s authority over his subjects, a notion 
wuiliar to the Vedic Samhitas and the Br&hmauas, 
the notion, namely, of the king’s divine nature. In 
the present instance, hoover, as we hope to show 
now, the latter idea is interpreted, mainly on the basis 
tttvalence of the king’s functions to those of 




Supia, p. 41. 
t Sapva, p. INI. 


the deitiest Thus tite two principles with whidi 
have now to deal centre equally <«t die idea of essen* 
tial importance of the king’s office. Ailodier pon^ 
to be noted in this connexion— and here again the 
advance of the Arthal&stra thought in eomparisott 
with that of the DharmasOtras is immi8tkkablo---4l 
that 4;he obligations of the subjects with xeferenee 
to their ruler are conceived in the present case 
to be not merely negative but also positive in 
character. 

Let us illustrate the above remarks with the help 
of concrete examples. In Chapter liXXII of the 
Ssntiparvan Bhifma describes what purports to be 
the discourse of the Wind-god to a king called Purflra* 
vas. There is nothing improbable in the god figuring 
in the list of Artha^astra teachers, since the Mah&- 
bhSrata elsewhere mentions the gods Indra and 
Vi^alaksa (Siva) as the authors of treatises on the 
Art of Government (rajasastra).* The gods, the men, 
the Fathers, the demi-gods, the serpents and the 
demons, says the god of Wind in the course of the 
above address, live by sacrifices ; but in a country 
without a king, there can be no sacrifice. The gods 
and the manes, he continues, live by the offering 
made in the sacrifice. The security and the 
of this virtue (dharma) depends upon the 
alone. He who confers immunity from fear, ooneludfW 
the sage, is alone entitled to high merit, for there {9 
no gift existing in the three worlds equal to the gift 
of life. The king is the god Indra, he is Tancgl^ 
virtue personified (dharmq|||jhe assumes diffenmt foixni, 


* (Itettpsrvsii LVin 
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he sustains all.* In this extract, it will be observed, the 
argument based upon the value of the king’s office as 
ensuring the condition of bare existence is complete by 
itself. Nevertheless the idea of the king’s divinity based 
upon his identification with three specific deities 
ts thrown in at the end, obviously to further strength- 
en the principle of authority. Again in C)iapter 
LXV of the S&ntiparvan the god Indra is quoted 
as addressing king M&ndhat& in the following fashion. 
Of the person who slights the king that is beyond 
doubt the loi*d of all, neither the gifts nor the libations 
nor the offerings to the manes bear fruit. Even the 
gods do not slight the king of virtuous desire, who 
is like an eternal god. The divine Lord of creatures 
(Praj&pati) created the whole world : he seeks the 
K^triya for the purpose of directing the people 
towards virtue and leading them away from sin.f 
In this passage, it will be noticed, the author teaches 
by appeals to formidable spiritual sanctions the 
obligation of resi>ectful submission on the part of 
the subjects, and he connects this with the theory of 
divine ordination of the Ksatriya .J We shall, lastly, 
refer to a lengthy extract of the Santiparvan purport- 
ing to embody the sage Brihaspati’s reply to the 
kmg Vasumanas. Through whose worship do the 
ereatures attain imperishable bliss ?” Such is the 
question put by the king as a rider to his query men- 


* Ibid LXXII 20-26. 

Ibid LXV 28-30. 

% The doctrine of diTlne ordthiion of the king is incnlc&ted 
aknig with that of the Brihmaaa by another teacher quoted 
In the Mahibhfiiata. Infra, p. 109.* 




tioned above, which relates to the importance of the 
king's office. In reply the sage states* “ Who will 
not worship the person in whose absence all creatures 
perish, and through whose presence they always 
live ? ” He who bears the king’s burden, continues 
the sage, and follows the course which I's dear 
beneficial to him, conquers both the w^orlds. The 
man who even thinks of harming the king doubtless 
suffers pain here on earth, and goes to hell hereafter. 
The king must not bd despised from an idea ^hat he 
is a mere mortal, for he is a great deity in human 
form. He constantly assumes five forms, namely 
those of Fire, the Sun, Death, Kubera and Yama ; 
he is Fire, when he bums the wicked with his 
majestic lustre ; the Sun, when he oversees all beings 
by means of spies ; Death, when he slays the impure 
persons by the hundred; Yama, when he applies 
severe punishment to the impious and fosters the 
pious ; and Kubera, when he bestows wealth upon 
his friends and snatches it away from his enemies. 
The skilful man who desires to practise virtue and is 
persevering in his undertakings and who does not 
scorn the highest world, should not revile the king. 
He who acts against the king, be he his son, brother, 
favourite or like his own self, does not attain happi- 
ness. One should shun all the king’s wealth from 
a distance, and he should abhor theft of the king’s 
property as he abhors death. If he were to touch 
the king’s property, he would instantly perish like 
deer touching a trap. The intelligent man should 
guard the king’s property as he guards his own. Those 
who steal the king’s property sink for a long time 
into a deep, terrible, unprosperous, and senseless 
IZ 



heU.* Here, it will be observed, the teacher com- 
bines, in an attempt to justify the principle of autho- 
rity, the conceptions relating as well to the essential 
importanee of the king’s office as to his divinity. 
The latter idea, it may be further noted, is derived 
from a metaphorical assimilation of the king’s func- 
tions with those of five specified deities: the divinity, 
in other words, is held in this case to apply to the 
king’s office rather than to his person. With the 
twofold notion of kingship just mentioned, the author 
connects, in the above extract, a list of duties on the 
part of the subjects, 'which he tries to enforce as 
usual by the threat of spiritual and temporal penal- 
ties. The 'duties, lastly, with whieh tlie subjects arc 
charged in this case, are not mereh , as in the preceding 
, passage, of a negative kind : they pass by an insen- 
sible gradation from the negative act of non -slander- 
ing and of non-stealing, to the positive obligation of 
obeying the king’s commands and sharing his burdens. 

We have thus far considered those doctrines 
of the nature of the king’s office, which were properly 
interpreted by the tcaeliers whom we arc now con- 
sidering, as pleas for the king’s authority over 
his subjects. Let us proceed to examine the prin- 
ciples laid doWii by the same writejp which tend to 

• Ibid LXVIll 37-53. Vors<* 40 in the above extract, 
beginning with the words ‘ na hi lat yavamantavyo manu^ya 
iti bhdmipah *, occurs in a ^lightly changed form in Manu 
(VII 8), while verse 41 in the former resembles verse 10 
of the latt>(*r. This shows on the basis of the acknowledged 
p||||olple of int4u*pretation in such cases that both the above 
vmes must h,ave belongi'd to an earlier collection of metrical 
maxims. Wc have* thus a corrt)borative testimony pointing 
to the antiquity of the extract cited abovq. 
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limit that authority. As in the DharmasOtras, so 
in this case it appears that protection is insisted 
upon as the cardinal duty of the king. This indeed, 
if we are to trust the references in the Santiparvan, 
is the view even of those teachers who are pronounced 
exponents of the monarchic cult. Thus^ in one pl^e 
seven specified authors of treatises on the science 
of polity including Brihaspati and Indra are quoted 
by Bhisma as placing protection in the fore-front 
of the king’s duties,* Again the Wind-god, in the 
course of the address from which we have already 
quoted, declares that the king acquires a fourth ]^art 
of the spiritual merit earned by his wqll-protected 
subjects. t It IS further to be observ'^ed that the 
doctrine of divine ordination of the Ksatriya which, 
as we have seen, is put forth in one of the extracts 
of the Mahabharata is so framed as to involve the 
king’s divine duty of just government rather than his 
divine right to rule.J Finally, it may be mentioned 
that one of our present authors, in stressing the 
essential duty of protection, virtually imposes a 
limitation upon the duty of the subjects with 
reference to their ruler, as conceived by these thinkers. 
In Chapter LVII of the Santiparvan Bhisma quotes 
two verses from Prachetasa Manu’s discourse on the 
kingly duties. Prachetasa Manu is included in the 
list of seven authors of treatises on the kingly scienoe 
and he was no doubt the founder of the school so 
often quoted by Kaufilya. Now in the above verses 


• Ibid LVIII i-i. 

t Ibi^ LXXII 10-20. 

t Ibid LXV 30 ; cf. supra, p. 94. 
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it is declared that six persons should be shunned like 
a split boat at sea. These are the preceptor who 
does not teach, the sacrificial priest who does not 
study the Vedas, the king who does not afford 
protection, the wife who has a sharp tongue,* the 
l|^ilkman who wants to stay in the village, andithe 
barber who seeks the forest.* 

We may next mention a more important, and as 
it seems to us, original principle formulated by some 
of the teachers whom we are now considering. This 
consists in the idea of Justice or Righteousness as 
forming the rule of conduct on the part of the king. 
In the period with vhieh we are here concerned, the 
classical text bearing on the above point is the long 
discourse of the sage Utathya, “ the best of those 
versed in knowledge of the Supreme Being,” w^hich 
Bhisma quotes in Chs. XC-XCI of the SAnti- 
parvan. The most convenient approach to the 
idea of the teacher may perhaps be made through 
a number of passages inculcating on the king the 
necessity of his just rule. When sin is not res- 
trained, says the sage, virtuous conduct disappears, 
vice reigns supreme, there is constant fear, property 
as well as the settled rule of the virtuous doth not 
exist, neither wife nor cattle nor fields nor houses 
are to be seen, the gods do not receive worship nor 
the Fathers their oblations of food, the guests are 
not honoured, the uppci: classes engaged in vows 
do not study the Vedas, the Brahmanas do not 
pm^orm the sacrifices, and the minds of men are 
bewildered like those of senile creatures. When 


* IWd LVII 44.47. 
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the king is intoxicated, Utathya mentione further 
on, there are born in families owing to the confusion 
of duties wicked monsters as well as the sexless, 
the defective in limb, the mute in speech and the 
diseased in mind : hence the king should parti- 
oularfy look to the welfare of his subjects. Return* 
ing to the former point, the author says that ia the 
event of the king being intoxicated, there arise grave 
evils ; unrighteousness leading to admixture of the 
castes grows in extent : there is cold in the hot season 
and vice versa : there is drought as well as heavy 
rain : diseases overtake the people : comets make 
their approach, inauspicious planets are seen and 
various evil omens portending the king’s destruc- 
tion are visible. When the king abjures virtue and is 
intoxicated, the sense of property (lit. ‘ mine-ness ’) 
does not exist. In a later passage we learn that the 
four ages of the world are comprised in the king’s 
occupation, and that the king is the representative^ 
of the age. When the king is intoxicated, the four 
castes, the Vedas and the four orders, are thrown 
into complete collusion, and likewise the three-fold 
sacrificial fire, the sciences as well as the sacrifioes 
attended with presents. The king himself is the 
maker of creatures as well as their destroyer.* Tldlie 
passages embody, apparently for the first time, a view 
which, it seems to us, is peculiar to Hindu political 
thought, namely that unrighteousness on the king’s 
part is the cause of disturbance of the social, the 
moral and even the physical order. Conversely, 
it would appear, the king’s rightf^ous rule is the 


* Ibid XC 8-12, 83-37, 40 ; XCI 0-7. 




foundation of the orders existence of the world. 
Incidentally it may be noticed, the above extract 
declares the king in language of bold hyperbole to 
be the maker of his age and the arbiter of his sub- 
jects’ destinies — an idea which, as here expressed, 
is obviously meant not so much to exalt the king’s 
authority as to impress him with a sense of his respon- 
sibility. This conceit of the king’s connection with 
the age-cy|(e is noticeable, since it is mentioned, 
as we hope to show later on, in the subsequent 
canonical as well as nltisSstra literature. 

Not only does the sage Utntliya conceive the 
king's righteous rule to be the foundation of the 
ordered existence of the people, but he also rises to 
the conception of righteousness being the bounden 
duty of the king. The king, he says in the opening 
lines of his address, exists for the sake of righteous- 
ness and not for self-gratification (dharmaya raja 
bhavati na kamakaranaya tu). The creatures, he 
continues, dfepend upon righteousness which in its 
turn depends upon the king : the king who rightly 
upholds virtue is indeed a king (lit. the lord of the 
world). The sages themselves, Utathya says further 
on^ after casting their eyes on both the worlds created 
tKlit exalted being of a king witlrthe idea that he 
would be the guardian of virtue. This line of argu- 
ment leads the teacher in the course of the above 
address to introduce, apparently for the first time, 
a sharp contrast between the good king and the 
1|{jrrant. If the king practises righteousness, it is 
urged, he attains very nearly the position of a god, 
while he goes to hell if he does the reverse. The 
person through whom righteousness flourishes is 
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verily called a king (rajan), while he through whom 
it decays is called by the gods the destroyer of righte- 
ousness (vrii^ala). Of the same nature is the distinc- 
tion diiiawn by the sage between the haughty and the 
modest king. One becomes a king, he says, by 
vanquishing pride and a slave by succumbing to it.*^ 

Finally, the rule of righteousness, as inculcated 
by another teacher who is likewise quoted in the 
Santiparvan, is held however unconsciously to furnish 
the most effective limitation of the doctrine of sub- 
mission and obedience on the part of the subjects. 
Addressing the king Vasumanas, as we learn from 
the above quotation, the sage Vamadeva says, 
“ Follow righteousness alone, there is nothing higher 
than righteousness, for it is those kings that are 
devoted to righteousness that succeed in conquering 
the earth.” In developing this exhortation in the 
course of the following lines, the teacher throws out 
a remarkable plea in favour of tyrannicide which» 
so far as we are aware, strikes a new ttHte in Hindu 
political theory. The unjust king who employs 
sinful and wicked ministers, says the sage, should 
be slain by the people (vadhyo lokasya).t 

It will appear from the above that the theories 
of kingship in the Artha^astra, while correspondlDg 
broadly to those of the Dharmasutras, are not lacking 
in the formulation of original principles. Originality, 
however, is the dominant note of the rules of practical 
politics which constitute, as the definition of the 
science indicates, the core of the Artha^astra. This 
remark applies not merely to the rules themselves, 

• Ibid XC 8-5. 13-16 : 27. f Ibid XCrf 6 ; 9. 
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but ulso and above all to the ideas underlying them. 

first and the most important point that arises 
in this connection is the consideration of the authors’ 
attitude towards morality and religion. The remark- 
able criticism of the traditional list of sciences by 
three of the Arthasgstra schools has shown us that at 
least to two of them, namely, the schools of Brihas- 
pati and Sukra, not only was the Art of Government 
an independent science by itself, but, what is more 
important, the holy Vedas themselves had no right 
to count as a branch of study bearing on the practical 
affairs of men. Yet it is neither Brihaspati nor 
Sukra that has left us what may be called the earliest 
8|^cimens of Machiavellian statecraft in Hindu 
political theory. Kautilya cites in one place the 
views of various authors relating to the king’s control 
of the princes. Bharadvaja, we learn from this, 
prescribed secret punishment for those princes 
who were wanting in natural affection for their father : 
V&tavy&dhi suggested that the princes should be 
seduced to sensual indulgence on the ground that 
revelling sons never hate their father ; lastly, the 
imbhiyas (acharyyas ?) recommended that n^hile 
one spy should tempt the prince to indulge in himt- 
ing, dice and women, another spy should prevent 
this.? These opinions exhibit, within the limited 
range of their application, an unmistakable disregard 
for morality for the soke of ensuring what is con- 
ceived to be the interest of the king. None of the 
|||€achers with whom we have now to deal, however, 
carried the subordination of morality to politics to 
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such a pitch as BharadvHja. In Chapter CXL of 
the Sintiparvan we are told how king Satrul\)iljfa 
asked Bharadv&ja as to the mode in which that whicl|.^ 
is not gained can be won» that which is acquired can 
be increased, that which is increased can be protected, 
and that which is protected can be give® away. In 
these four functions is comprised, as we learn from 
the later testimony of the Manusamhita and of KA- 
mandaka the whole compass of the king’s activity.* 
The sage’s reply, as might be expected, covers a 
wide range of home and foreign policy. It will be 
enough for our present purpose to extract some 
select passages out of this address. The king, we 
are told, should be humble in speech alone, but sh^ijp 
at heart like a razor. He should carry his foe dn 
his shoulders as long as the time is unfavourable, 
but when the opportunity arrives he should dash 
his enemy to pieces like an earthen pot on a piece 
of rock. The king who desires prosperity should 
slay the individual who thwarts his purposes, be 
this person even his son, brother, father, or friend. 
Without piercing the vitals of others, without 
committing cruel deeds, without slaying creatures 
even in the fashion of fishermen, one cannot attain 
high felicity. When wishing to smite, he should 
speak gently ; after smiting, he should speak gentter 
still ; after striking off the head with his sword, bee 
should grieve and shed tears. The renmants of 
debt, fire and enemies, increase over and over 
again ; hence he should not tolerate this remnant. 
These rules, the teacher concludes, have been 


• Of. p. 76, supra. 
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laid down for times of distress : why should not they 
be^ applied when one is attacked by an enemy f* 
JPor cold calculating treachery and heartless cruelty 
it would be hard to match the sentiments of the 
above passage except in the pages of the immortal 
author of the Prince whose name is naturally sug- 
gested by it. Even the plea of inexorable necessity 
is not wanting to complete the analogy. 

As Bharadvaja advises the king to sacrifice the 
principles of morality to serve his own ends, so he 
counsels purchase of safety from foreign attack even 
at the cost of personal honour and self-respect. 
For the heartless exponent of a wicked Machiavel- 
lianism is also the pusillanimous advocate of a selfish 
materialism. Speaking with reference to the conduct 
of a weak king that is attacked by a powerful enemy, 
Kautilya quotes Bharadvaja as saying that he who 
surrenders to the strong person surrenders to the 
god Indra.t 

If in the above passages Bharadvaja makes the 
king’s interest, such as he conceives it to be, the 
rule of public policy, in another place he drops out 
even this specious plea and advocates the gratification 
of individual ambition as the goal of statecraft. 
Kau^ilya quotes In one part of his lyork a long extract 
from Bharadvaja relating to the conduct of the 
minister (am^tya) in the event of the throne falling 
vacant. When the kin|[ is lying on his death-bed, 
Bh&radv&ja says, the amatya may make the high- 
^jjom princes and chiefs attack one another ot other 

* l^tiparvaa, CXL 13, IS, 47, 50, 70. 

t Kaut. p. 382. 
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chiefs. He may further cause the victorious chief 
to be slain by rousing the hostility of the people. Or 
else he may secretly punish the high-born princes and 
chiefs and himself seize the kingdom. For, as thu? 
extreme champion of egotistic selfishness remarks, 
on account of the kingdom the father hates his sons 
and the sons their father ; what, then, of the amatya 
who is the sole prop of the kingdom ? The am&tya 
should not, Bharadvaja goes on, discard what has 
fallen into his hands of its own accord, for it is a 
popular saying that a woman making love of her 
own accord curses her man when she is discarded. 
Opportunity comes once only to a person who is 
waiting for the same, and it is hard to be attained 
again by the person >vho wants to accomplish his 
work.* In the above passage, we think, the state- 
craft of the early Arthasastra reaches its nadir. It 
has not even the saving grace of regard for the public 
interest which, in Machiavelh for instance, is the 
grand justification of the author. On the contrary 
the author parades his creed of unbridled selfishness 
and holds up the State itself as the standing example 
of its free play. 

In Bharadvaja, then, the Machiavellian creed of 
the old Arthasastra is, as it were, incarnated. It 
would, however, be a mistake to suppose that this 
represents the universal or even general attitude 
of the early Arthasastra. Even in its existing frag- 
mentary condition we can specify at least one indivi- 
dual teacher who made a stand against the wicked- 
ness and baseness of Bharadv&ja’s statecraft. In 
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the same chapter in which Kautilya quotes the 
suggestion of Bh&radvaja relating to the secret punish- 
ment of undutiful princes, he quotes the views of 
other teachers of the Ariha^astra. From this we 
learn that Vi^3.l3.ki§a rejected the opinion of Bhara- 
dv&ja on the ground that the latter’s suggestion 
involved cruelty, loss of fortune, and extinction of 
the seed of the Ksatriyas.* Again we Jeam from 
Kautilyahow Vi^alaksa, unlike Bharadvaja, counselled 
the weak king to fight with all his strength against 
a powerful aggressor, for, as Viiialaksa remarks, the 
display of prowess dispels calamities, while fighting 
is the particular duty of the Ksatriya.t 

From these remarks relating more or less to the 
general nature of the early Arthasastra statecraft, 
we proceed to consider the ideas underlying a specific 
branch of the same, the branch, namely, that is con- 
cerned with the rule of punishment (danda^). In 
this case it might be doubted whether the Artha- 
dftstra broke absolutely new ground, since Gautama, 
the author of the Dharmasilstra, hints in one place 
at the function of punishment as a restraining in- 
fluence. ^ However that may be, Kautilya quotes 
in one passage a particular authority as saying, on 
the ground that there was no such^eans of bringing 
people under control as punishment, that the king 
should be ever ready to inflict this.§ Of the same 
nature is the view of Hharadvaja quoted from his 
discourse to king Satrunjaya in Chapter CXL of the 

^ * Kaut. p. 32, R. Shamawtry's translation, 
t Ibid p. 382. 
t Gant. XI 28. 
t Kaut* p. 0. 
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S&ntiparvan. “ Let him (vias. the Icing) be ever ready 
to strike, his prowess constantly displayed ; hi|n* 
self without a loophole, he should watch the loophole 
(of the enemy) and should seize the weak point of 
his foes. Of him who is ever ready to strike, the 
world stands very much in awe ; let him therefore 
make all creatures subject to himself by the employ- 
ment of force.” * As these verses occur with slight 
changes in the Manusamhitd.,t ^ corrobora- 

tive evidence testifying to their antiquity. In the 
above passages, it will be observed, punishment is 
conceived as the grand engine of social order. 
Another verse which is similarly common to the 
Manusamhita and the Mahabharata goes further, 
and claims that punishment is, as it were, the active 
and beneficent Providence watching over the affairs 
of men. “ Punishment alone governs all created 
beings, punishment alone protects them, punishment 
watches over them while they sleep ; the wise declare 
punishment (to be identical with) the law.” J The 
idea first mentioned, namely, that punishment is the 
great instrument of social order, receives a psycho- 
logical setting in a third verse which is found alike 
in the Mahabharata, and the ManusamhitS. ” The 
whole world is kept in order by punishment, for a 
guiltless man is hard to find ; through fear of punish- 
ment the whole world yields the enjoyments (which 
it owes)”. § 


* d&ntiparvan GXL 7-8. 
t VII 102-103. 

} Manusamhita VII 18»6antiparvan XV 2. 

S Manusamhita VII 22»=l^tiparvan XV 34. 




Let us next consider the views of our present 
authors with regard to the position of the Brahmana 
order in relation to the rest. In the early part of 
this' chapter we have seen how Gautama in his 
Dharma^astra inculcated the old principle of the 
joint authority of the king and of the Brahmana by 
making them the source of individual existence as 
well as of the social and the moral order.* As 
between these powers, however, the authors of the 
Dharma^astras arc content with reproducing the old 
Vedie texts relating to the Brahmana’s independence 
of the king and the king’s subordination to the 
Brahmana. The teachers whom we are now con- 
sidering, while repeating the above views, ultimately 
push their theory to the extreme position of the 
Brahmanas implying that the Brahmana is the one 
primary power, of which the king or the Ksatriya is 
a derivative. In Chapter LXXII of the Santiparvan 
Bhisma quotes an old legend relating to the discourse 
of king Pururavas and the god of Wind. The god, 
after stating how the Brahmana, the Ksatriya, 
the Vaiiya and the Sudra, were produced respect- 
ively out of the mouth, the arms, the thighs, and the 
feet, of Brahma says, “A Brahmana coming into 
existence is born as the highest on^earth, the lord of 
all created beings, for the protection of the treasury 
of the law. Afterwards the Lord created the ruler 
of the world, the second caste, the K^triya, that he 
might wield the sceptre for protecting the people. 
Ilkahman Himself has ordained that the Vai^ya should 
maintain these three castes by means of wealth and 
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agricultural produce and that the Sudra should serve 
them.” * As the first of these verses is identical 
with the verse I 99 of the Manusamhitg, ft has evi- 
dently been borrowed in both the works from an 
earlier collection of metrical maxims, probably from 
the Artha^astra of the Wind-god Hifiiself whom 
BhTsma quotes. The above passage, apart from its 
bearing on the relative position of the Brahma];ia 
and the king, seems to present some points of 
interest. It connects itself, to begin with, with the 
old Vedic dogma of creation of the four castes out 
of different parts of the Creator’s body. Further, 
it seems to indicate beneath the mask of theological 
dogma a remarkable appreciation of the principle 
that we have met with in a passage of Baudhayana,t 
the principle, namely, of the specialisation of functions 
and of the organic unity of society. Lastly, the above 
extract evidently implies, and this is what immedia* 
tely concerns us here, that the Brahmana and the 
K^atriya are invested with a kind of superior autho- 
rity over the others by right of birth, or else that 
of divine ordination. The point last mentioned, 
namely, that which involves the idea of divine ordina- 
tion of the two powers, is directly mentioned in a 
verse which is common to the Santiparvan and the 
Manusamhita. It reads, ” For when the Lord of 
creatures (Prajapati) created cattle, he made them 
over to the Vaii^ya ; to the Brahmana and to the 
king he entrusted all created beings.” } 

It thus appears that the teachers whon/^we are 

* S&ntiparvan LXXll 6-8. 

t Sapra, pp. 60-61. 

i Msnusamhita IX 327 —IB&ntiparvaii LX 23-24. 
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now considering arrived at the familiar doctrine of 
the two powers, not as in the Dharmasutras by making 
these the source of the other classes, but by adopting 
the|»lea of Divine ordination. As regards the mutual 
relations of these powers, we may first mention the 
view attributed by Bhisma to the sage Kasyapa. 
Where the Brahma^a and the Ksatriya quarrel with 
each other, says the sage, the kingdom perishes. He 
concludes by saying that the Brahmana and the 
Ksatriya powers are constantly joined together for 
mutual support. “ The Ksatriya power is the source 
of the Brahmana, and the Brahmanas are the source 
of the Ksatriya power. When these two powders 
constantly help each other, they attain high pros- 
perity ; but if their primeval alliance is broken, 
everything is plunged into confusion.” * In this 
passage it will be observed, not only are the interests 
of the Br^mana and the Ksatriya held to be inter- 
dependent, but their origin is said, however illogically, 
to be inter-connccted. 

The view stated above,, namely that relating to 
the interdependence ol the two powers, represents 
one aspect of the Arthasastra thought. We may 
iy>proach the other aspect through some remarkable 
pretensions which the priestly pride of the authors 
led them to advance on behalf of the Brahmapas. 
In the first of the three verses quoted above from the 
address of the Wmd-go.^, it will be noticed that the 
Br&hma^a’s lordship is made to vest in him by birth- 
^ght. ^hc contrast between this verse and the 
following one which charges the K^triya with the 


* 6&iitiparvaxL LXXllI 8, 11, 12. 
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diyinely ordained duty of protection is significant. 
In the following lines the Br&hmai>a*8 pretensloii is 
pushed further so as to involve his ownership of all 
things, the king’s sovereignty not excluded* ^ ifhere 
the Wind-god states, “ Whatever exists in the world 
is the property of the Brahmana on account of the 
excellence of his origin — this is declared by those 
that arc versed in the Sacred Law. The Brahmana 
eats but his own food, wears but his own apparCl, 
bestows but his own in alms, for the Brahmana is 
the chief of all castes and the greatest and the best. 
As a woman in the absence of her husband accepts 
the hand of his younger brother, so this earth makes 
the king her lord after the Brahmana.'’ * As th<* 
first two verses of this extract arc nearly identical 
with Manusarnhita (I 100-101), wt have a corro- 
borative evidence of their antiquity. In a similar 
manner the reference to the custom of ‘niyoga’ in the 
third vef|e stamps it as belonging to the eariy 
times. According to the above view, then, the 
Brahmana is the universal owner, and the king rules, 
by his sufferance. The spirit of priestly armgaAce 
which breathes through the above manifests itself 
in another series of verses attributing divinity |4> 
the Br&hmaijia irrespectively of his merits. “A 
Brahmana,” says Manu in one place, ” be he ignorant 
or learned, is a great divinity, just as the fire, whe- 
ther carried forth (for the performance of a bumt- 
oblation) or not carried forth, is a great divinity.” 
And again, Thus, though BrahmaiCias empldy them- 
selves in all (sorts of) mean occupations, they must 

* Ibid LXXII 9 - 12 . 
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be boiioared in every way ; for (each of) them is a 
very great deity.” * As these verses occur with 
very slight changes in the Anu^anaparvan CLI 
they arc evidently derived in both cases from 
an earlier and common source. It is in relation to 
these extraordinary pretensions laid down by our pre- 
sent authors that we have to consider their final view 
of the mutual relations of the Brahmapa and the 
Ki^atriya. In two verses which are practically com- 
mon to the Manusamhita and the Mahabharata we 
read, “When the Kshatriyas become in any way 
overbearing towards the Brahma^as, the Brahmanas 
themselves shall duly restrain them ; for the 
K^atriyas sprang from the Brahmanas. Fire sprang 
from water, Kshatriyas from Brahmapas, iron from 
stone, the all-penetrating force of those (three) has 
no effect on that whence they were produced.” f In 
this passage, it will be observed, not only does the 
author revert to the extreme view of the 9rahma9a 
texts, but he connects therewith the Brahmaua^s 
right of punishing the king for misconduct. 

Let us conclude this section with a general account 
of the leading tendencies of the early Artha^astra 
tt^ought, and its place in the history of Hindu politi- 
cal theory. The number and variety of these authors 
have, it is hoped, been sufficiently demonstrated in 
the course of the foregoing pages. Nevertheless it is 
possible, we think, to discover some uniform charac- 
teristics transcending this undeniable diversity. It 
^U8 appears that these authors, much as they were 

* Manu IX 317. 310, Vol. XXV. pp. 308^09. 

t M«uu IX :130-321, S.B.E. Vol. XXV, p. 399. Of. 
pteran LXXVIII 21*22. 
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restricted by the strict definition of their science to 
the domain of practical politics alone, contrived to 
incorporate a mass of abstract speculations in their 
teaching. In judging the attributes of the ehrly 
Artha^ftstra thought, we cannot but mention, at the 
very start, its striking originality. Not to speak of 
its categories, the ArthaiS&stra in some of its branches 
such as those dealing with the administrative organis- 
ation and statecraft, virtually broke new ground. Nor 
must we omit to mention the new light that the 
authors who arc quoted in the S&ntiparvan threw 
upon questions which were debated by the contem- 
porary canonical writers, the questions, for example, 
relating to the nature of the Icing’s office apd the 
Br&hmapa’s position in the society and in the State. 
Originality in respect of political ideas however, is 
a quality shared by the Artha^&stra with the 
Dharmasutras as well as the Buddhist canon. The 
distinctive!^ merit of the Artha^astra, it seems to na, 
is to be sought in its fearless freedom of thought. 
We thus find, in the list of these secular teachers and 
schools, those that did not hesitate to exclude the 
Vedas from the category of sciences on the ground of 
their uselessness in practical life, and those who 
set up the gospel of naked self-interest of the king or 
even of the individual minister as the grand canon 
of stateccaft.* With this boldness of speculation is 
allied a spirit of boundless enthusiasm which makes 

* It is instractive to consider in this connection a tetnaik- 
able dictum attributed to Bribaspati by Bhlyma in Chaptar 
OXUI verse 17 of the Mntipanran. Oliis is to tbs effect 
tliat tbe rules of duty shooid be undeistood n el t be f by 
means of tbe sacied text alone, nor by leaeoin alone. 
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the teaching of the authors quoted by Kautilya 
vibrate with the animation of personal rivalry even 
at this distance of time. While such may be held 
to be the merits of the Artha4§,stra, the candid critic 
must not ignore its blemishes and defects. The 
authors cited by Kautilya often betray some degree 
of want of balance* or else of stiffness and formalism 
of thought.f These authors, in short, had many 
of the defects of youth and inexperience. Yet even 
this was not without some compensating advantages. 
There had not, so far as we can judge, yet appeared 
on the scene a commanding personality whose voice 
might hush the rest into silence and impose a common 
standard upon the 'wliole science. Hence the writers 
of this period were free to indulge their convictions 
or even idiosyncracics without let or hindrance. 
Thus they bear in most eases the stamp of a richly 
diversified individuality, such as is rare in the sub- 
sequent periods of our histor 3 \ 

What, then, are the services rendered by the early 
ArthaiAstra to the cause of Hindu political ideas ? 
We think that the Artha^astra represents the grand 
formative stage in the evolution of these ideas. To 
the authors of the Arthasastra works belongs the 
credit of emancipating politics fram the tutelage of 
theology and raising it to the dignity of an indepen- 


* Gf., e.R., the views oi the schooLs of Mann Brihaspati 
and 6ukra regarding the claseifleation of the sciences, and 
^at of the ‘ masters ’ about the nde of punishment. Supra. 
I^p. 79-80, 106. 

t Vide the mechanical rules laid down by the above three 
aebcwki for the selection of the council of ministers (B[aat* 
Ilk 80), and the punishment of criminals (Ibid p. 192). 
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dent science. They made political speculation 
occupy itself, for the first time so far as we are aware, 
with the phenomena of abnormal States as well as the 
normal monarchic State. The criterion which they 
applied to their rules of public policy was, as we have 
seen, the interest of the king and in on'e case even 
that of the individual minister. This led them often 
to sacrifice the cherished principles of morality with 
an almost callous indifference. All these ideas and 
notions were bequeathed by the authors to the later 
times and built up, as we hope to show presently, 
first by Kau^ilya and afterwards by the Br&hminioal 
canonists into a system.* 




Note on the ‘Brihaspatisutras* WV havo (endeavoured to 
describe in the above pa^^es what we concoivo to b(' the leading 
political ideas of th(* early schools and teachers of the Artha- 
tastra, in so far as these have been preserved for us by the 
citations of Kautilya and of the Brahmana canonists. While on 
this subject, we may consider a short collection of aphoriamo 
on niti (general morality) that is attributed to Brihaspati and! 
purports to embody the sage’s address to Indra, the king of the 
gods. The ‘Brihaspatisutras’, as this work is called, baa been 
edited with an accompanying English translation by Dr. P. W. 
Thomas in Le Muaemij 1916. In its existing form it undoubted- 
ly belongs to a somewhat later period — its learned editor brings 
down its date *at least to the twelfth century A.D., on the 
strength of an apparent allusion to the Y&davas of Deogiri in 
the sOtra III 105. Nevertheless, as the same authority remarks, 
** The tone and style and even the disjointed and miaoellaneoua 
character of the work produce a sense of antiquity ; it is hard 


* It is worthy of remark that the early Aithal&stra wee 
nurtured in a country of small states, not in a unified empire. 
Ab in Ancient Greece and in Mediaeval Italy, a system of email 
States became in Ancient India the nursery of original ideae. 




to ootioafvo of such a work being deliberate):^ compiled by 
poEfiotui acquainted with the Nftisara of Kamandaki and the 
6ukranfta.** On ih* otha )iand, there is little reason to doubt 
that the *Bi ihnspatHutraa* does not represent the lost Arthatfts- 
tra work of the s( hool which is so often quoted and cnticised by 
Kauti1\a As ihr editor has nghllv pointed out, it does not 
contain th( matter indicated by the citations of Kautilya 
on one point indeed, namely that relating to the number of the 
sciences, he differs, as we shall presently observe, from the 
view attiibuted by Kautilya to the school of Brihaspati 
Purthermorf, uhile tlig latter school, ns we learn from Eau- 
tilva's quotations, treatc d the branches of civil law and warfare 
as uell as publKradmmistiation, the author with whom we are 
now ooncoined confines Inmsc If to ih» subject of general mora 
lity, of which public policy is conceived to be a branch 

Turning to the political ideas of our author, it will, 
we think, be enough to mention tTvo examples to illustrate 
nature Dand^niti, he says at the beginning of his book 
(1 3), is the only sen nee (vldya) Elsewhere (III 75 78) he 
observes tliat DapdA>nlti should be studied by the people of 
India (Bharatas) pa^t pt'esent and futuic, as well as by the 
four castes By virtue of Dai;^4a»^iti, he goes on, the holy 
Sun IB king, and ^\]nd and all the gods and all creatures The 
main idea embodied in the latter passage is, we think, that 
Dau4^1^^ basis of authority and the security of universal 
existence— a conception which might be properly matched with 
the description of the function of punishment (dapd^) that 
occurs in the early Arthai&stra The former passage, by exclud- 
ing all sciences other than Dapd^nfti would seem to bring the 
author into line with the extreme school of l^akra of which 
we have spoken in the early part of this section 

The rules of statecraft laid down by the author reflect 
at least in one place the genmm spirit of the Arthai&stra, 
in as much as these involve the subordination of morality to 
expediency He writes (1 4 5), * Even nght he (viz. the king) 
should not practise when disapproved by the world Should 
he practise it, it should be after recommending it by persons 
of intelligence (Dr Tbopas s translation) 



We have endeavoured in the early part of this 
chapter to describe the two groups of political ideas 
that derived their origin from as many independent 
fountain-heads. These ideas, as we have seen, are 
associated, in the case of the Dharmasutras with the 
first ordered presentation of the sum of the king’s ’ 
duties, and in that of the Artha^astra with the first 
systematic exposition of the rules of public adminis- 
tration in a monarchic State. The Buddhist canonical 
works with which we are concerned in the present 
place, mostly came into being at a somewhat later " 
period than either of the above, and they deal in* 
cidentally with a markedly limited range of topics of 
the State such as principally, the origin of the king’sj 
office and the conditions of success in republics. And 
yet the Buddhist thinkers open, we think, new vistas 
of thought which justly entitle them to rank with 
the authors of the Dharmasutras and the Arthai^&stra 
as the makers of Hindu political theory. 

The view of the origin of kingship in the Buddhist 
canon is beyond doubt one of its most notable contri- 
butions to Hindu political thought. In saying this 
we are not unmindful of the remarkable anticipations 
of this theory in some of the Brahma^a texts. But 
while the Vedic author sets forth what he conceives 
to be the source of the divine sovereignty of Indra, 
the Bvddhist canonist attempts in the following 
passages to trace the origin of the human kingship, 
for the first time so far as we arc aware, to its roots 
in a hypothetical State of Nature. The Buddhist 
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aj^thor moreover introduces, apparently for the first 
time, the notion of an original compact as forming the 
foundation of the political order. In its fuller form, 
as an incident, that is, in the evolution of man and 
of society, the theory occurs in a well-known passage 
of the Dighanikaya. There the Brahmana Vasettha 
(Vasi^tha) is introduced as asking Buddha whether 
the Brahma^a’s claim of precedence over the other 
classes was justifiefl or not. In refuting this 
claim, the Master traces the history of creation 
since the end of the period of dissolution of 
the world. At first the people were altogether 
perfect — having no corporeal body, living in satis- 
faction, resplendent, capable of traversing the air, 
and long-living. As they declined more and more 
from their original state of purity, there gradually 
appeared among them the differences of colour and 
of sex, while the institutions of family and property, 
punishment and the division of the four classes, 
were introduced into their midst by a series of mutual 
agreements. The origin of kingship is described in 
this connection in the following way. When it was 
found that theft had appeared in the society, the 
people assembled together, and agreed to choose 
as king one who would punish thofe deserving punish- 
ment, blame those deserving blame, bsuiish those 
deserving banishment and in return would get a 
Itbare of paddy from the people. Then they selected 
the r most beautiful gracious and powerful indivi- 
idual among themselves and made a contract with 
him on the above terms. He was called Great Eleotj 
(Mabasammata) for being chosen by a great multitude 
of men (mah&jana-sammata), K^atriya as he was 
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lord of tlte fields (khettanam pati), and king (r&jao) 
as he delighted (rahjeti) the others accordance 
with the law.* A shorter version of the above 
theory, whieh concerns itself exclusively with the 
origin of monarchy and treats even this somewhat 
perfunctorily, since it does not mention the original 
state of nature at all, may be found in a passage of 
the Sanskrit Buddhist canonical work« the Mahftvastu 
Avadanam. There the Buddha is represented as 
recounting to the assembled monks the story of the 
origin of kingship. The creatures, so runs the story 
in substance, assembled together and agreed among 
themselves to choose one that was the most gracious 
and mighty of them all, for the purpose that the latter 
might punish those deserving punishment and cherish 
those deserving to be cherished. Then the creatures 
fixed their choice upon an individual of the above 
type and induced him, in return for their 
own payment of one-sixth of the produce of the 
paddy fields, to undertake the task of punishing the 
wicked and favouring the good. This person was 
called Mah^ammata, as he was chosen by a large 
mass of people (mahajana-sammata).t 

Such is the famous theory of the origin of king* 
ship framed by the Buddhist canonists, which for its 
striking analogy to the Western theories of Social 
Contract has sometimes been called by the same 
designation. I We shall examine in a later chaptM 


♦ — Huitanta, DIgha Nikaya, Vol. 3, section 27, 

T. 8. edition. 

t Mahavastu, Senavt’s edition, Vol. 1, pp. 347-348. 
t Cf. D. B. BhAndarkar, op. dt., p. 119 fit. 
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!|piW far the title is justiled. Meanwhile *we shidl 
try to analyte the com|Mnent dements of the above 
theory, our remarks being mainly confined to its 
InOer version alone. The ]tfuddhist theory, it will 
\ppear from the above, starts with the conception 
of a mythical perfect age when men were not sub* 
ject to the ills of the fle^h and the frailties of human 
nature. This was followed by a period of growing 
degeneracy and accumulating evil which in the 
canonical story furnished the occasion for the crea* 
tion of organised society. Thus the Buddhist 
state of nature, as it might be called, has its basis 
in m3d^hology : it purports to be a historical fact 
and is certainly not a mere philosophical concept. 
From this condition the transition was effected to 
the next, according to the author, by a series of 
agreements involving the creation of kingship as well 
as of the institutions of family and property. Xbus 
the Buddhist theory seems to involve two sets of 
contracts which, translated into the language of 
Western political philosophy, would be called the 
Social and the Governmental contracts respectively. 
With the first which implies the creation of an orga- 
nised society we have no concern. The second, 
resulting in the creation of th^ State, implies two 
contracting parties, namely on the one hand the 
people, and on the other the king whose very title 
indicates his elective origin. The terms of the 
oo^ract, lastly, involve merely the exchange of the 
just exercise of the sovereign power on the king's part 
for the payment of the specifiedt ^axes by the peopH. 
The contract, in other words, g!ves^a historical basis 
in the past to that view of the relation of taxation 
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to pTot#tion which we t^ave found to occur in one 
of the Dharmasiltras and which, we think, is one 'iof 
the root ideas of Hindu political philosophy. ^ 
Geeat as is the inteiiest attaching to the Buddhist 
theory of the origin of kingship, it unfortunaftely 
does not sta,nd correlated to any system of rights 
and duties on the part of the king and his subjects* 
In his insistence upon contract as the foundation of 
the political order and above all in the terms of the 
contract itself, the Buddhist canonist had evidently 
discovered a weapon which might be used to justify 
almost any degree of popular control over the king, 
and in particular to counter the contemporary doc- 
trines of the respect and obedience of the subjects. 
Nevertheless, as will appear from the above, no 
single claim is advanced on behalf of the people in 
the above passages, the first of which mentions the 
theory as it were incidentally in an attempt to refute 
tht Brahmanas’ claim of social precedence. Nor, so 
far as^ we are aware, was the hidden significance of 
the theory brought out in any other work excep| 
apparently in a passage of the Chatuhiiatikft to whidb 
we shall return in a later chapter.* Thus tb<^ Buddhist 
theory of contract virtually exists as an isolated 
phenomenon in the history of Hindu political thought* 
We may next consider two other passages of the 
Buddhist canon which are chiefly important ps 
bringing, for the first time, so far as we are aware* 
a new type of Constitution within the ken of Hfptdu^ 
|iolitical theory. The theories of the State with 
whjph we have been occupied so bug are, it wiO be 


IV, Section S, infm. 
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seen from the above, the theories of the itieoiarchic 
State. The two passages, however, which we propose 
to take up here deal with the phenomena of republics, 
since they give identical lists of seven conditions 
that are thought to be necessary for ensuring the 
prosperity of one of the most famous republican 
communities of Ancient India, namely the Lich- 
chhavi-Vajjis. They are thus summarised by 
Mr. Ramaprasad Chanda. “ In a short dialogue of 
the Anguttara Nikaya [VII 19] we arc told, when 
Buddha was staying at Sarandada-cetiya (caitya) at 
Vaisali, a very large party of the Lichchhavis came 
to him. Buddha explained to them the seven condi- 
tions of welfare (latta aparihamye dhamme). These 
are (1) holding meetings of the clan regularly, (2) 
concord, (8) observance of the time-honoured customs 
and usages, (4) obedience to the elders, (5) abstinence 
from detaining by force or kidnapping women and 
maidens of the clan. The two other conditions 
relate to the religious practices and may be translated 
in full ; (6) so long as the Liehchhavi-Vajjis honour 
and esteem and revere and support the Vajjian 
chetiyas fn the city or outside it and allow not 
proper offerings and rites as formerly given and 
performed to fall into desuetudes so long may the 
Lichchhavi-Vajjis be expected not to decline but 
to prosper, (7) so long as the rightful protection 
defence and support shall be provided for the Arahants 
of ^e Lichchhavi-Vajjis, so that Arahants from a 
^distance may ente^r the realm and the Arahants 
therein may live at ease, so long may etc. In 
Mahftpaiinibb&nasuttanta of the DIgha Nikaya 
Buddha is made to repeat the seven conditions of 
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welfare of the Vajjis when addressing Vassakftra the 
Brahmana, the prime minister of king AjS,ta4atni of 
Magadha.” * Two important points at once suggest 
themselves in this most interesting analysis. It is« 
in the first place, kitensely practical in form as well 
as in substance : it deals with the case of a specific 
republican community and it gives but a bare list 
of what the author conceives to be the conditions 
necessary for ensuring the success of the community. 
On the other hand, the author is completely silent 
about the inherent tendencies and characteristics of 
the republics, which doubtless furnish the basis of 
his practical precepts. In the second place, the above 
extracts involve a moralist’s analysis of republican 
conditions, not that of a political philosopher strictly 
so called, for in the list of qualincation< mentioned 
therein are included not only the qualities of public 
spirit, harmony, and conformity to the established 
usages, but also those of obedience to the elders, 
protection of women, performance of religious rites, 
and honour to the saints. 


• Caleuita UniverHty Journal of Departmeni of 

Vol. IV, p. 34. 




CHAPTER III. 


The ArthaiSastra of Kautilya and the 

RECONSTRUCTION OF THE SCIENCE. 


Kaut^ilya's work involves a \ irtua! reconstruction of the 
AithaAAstra, but confines itself exclusively to the Art of 
Government and kindred topics — Theories of Professors H. 
facobi and D. R Bhandarkar considered — Kautilya’s rehabi- 
litation of the four traditional sciences is based upon a Just 
appreciation of the ends and purposes of each science m 
relation to the needs of human existence — His view of the 
end of Politics (Arihadastra), and the extent of its applica- 
tion — Doctrine of the king’s headship of the seven con- 
stituent elements of sovereignty (prakrliis)-^Kautllya’B 
theory of kingship ^mbines in furtherance of the principle 
of authority the Idea of the king’s divine nature and the 
theory of his elective origin— G B. Bottazzi’s view consider- 
ed— Kautilya on the preservation of dominion — His rules on 
the acquisition of dominion — His attitude towards morality 
sad religion— Kautilya and Macbiavelk — Eautilya’s influ- 
ence upon the subsequent developmerft of political theory. 

Ciq the course of oiir survey of Hiodu polititel 
ideas Id th^ preceding period, ive have endeavoured 
$0 j^escribe the survivina fragments of the lost litera- 
feure of ArthaiSstra. great work whud^, 
jpeoapy«our attention in this chapter belongs, at- its 
title indwates, to the same bnbiMdi fiteratme as 
these forgotten ^treatises. But it is oenspieapiialj 
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distingtttthed from the rest from the point of viM 
of its general plani^and purpose. In the very opeRinf 
lines the author seems to strike his distinctive notCi 
for he says, single Artha^astra (work) has been 

prepared mostlyfc^’by summarising whatever Artha- 
^tra (treatises) were prepared by the early masters 
regarding the acquisition and the preservation of^ do* 
minion.” The Artha4&8tra of Kautilya thus announces 
itself as ah abstract of the earlier literature on tkf t 


subject. It might appear from the above that Kau- 
tilya drew the diversified and often conflicting views 
of his predecessors into a common s 3 mthesis. This 
description, we think, corresponds at the best to 
one aspect of this author’s performance. The othef 
and the more important aspect is hinted at in tip 
concluding verse which states, This manual 
(lastram) has been written by the person who quickly 
and angrily rescued (uddhntani) at once the science 
(lastram), the Art of War, and the earth that hasb 
passed to the Nanda king.” * In far as the obvious 
reference to the science of Arthas&stra in the above 
passage is concerned, we may perhaps explain it m 
some such manner as the following. In Kam* 
tilya’s time the literature of Arthalastra had grovil 
to be a tangled maze of divergent views. This coiidl* 
tion of the science provoked the indig;nation of 
tilya, an intensely practical teacher if ever there wi|| 
one, and he undertook at once to sweejfhaway IIhm 
doubts and difiiculties that clogged its propfewl 




^ Kant. p. 431, Pioi. Jacob’s translatloii, Quoted, 
AfKiguorpt 1018, p. 193. Thioiigbout this wrk tho n ^ , 
to XaaiQ^V Arthaiisha are to the revised edltiov dl 
“ lOlOy. 
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If our explanation is correct, it follows that the 
treatise of Kaufilya involved son^e degree of over- 
hauling of the science. This inte^-pretation, we 
think, is supported by the internal "evidence. For 
we find the author frequently cofitesting the views 
of the early schools and teachers whom he quotes, 
and offering his own solutions of the points at issue — 
solutions bearing invariably the mark of his superior 
political insight and practical wisdom. * 

Thus the Arthasiistra of Kautilya is much more 
than a summary of the earlier literature on the sub- 
ject : it involves, in the form of a closer analysis of 
the earlier ideas and notions, a virtual reconstruc- 
tion of the science. Well may Kamandaka, himself 
911 snthusiastio disciple of Kautilya, acclaim his 
master as the maker of a new science.* But much 
as Kautilya stands high above his fellows, there is 
one respect, we think, in which he fails. The most 
obvious attribute of his genius which stamps itself 
almost upon every page of his work is its intensely 
practical nature. The same bent of mind which 
apparently made the author impatient of the con- 
flicting views of the older Artha^astra manifested 
itself in a studied neglect of abstract speculation. 
Thus Kautilya’s work strictly ^corresponds to the 
definition of Arthasa^tra — it not with the 

theory of the State, but with the Art of Government 
«md kindred topics.f ^ 



^ * Kamandaka (1 0) applies the term vedhas (creator) to 

Kautilya, — a term justified by the commentator on the grqund 
Ijbat Kautilya created a new science (pnthaktfstrapraoayanat). 

t The above view of Kautilya’s place in relation to the 
early Arthattstra is at variance with two theories that have 
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The ArthaSastra of Kau^ilya opens with a remark- 
able rehabilitation of the four traditional branches 

been advanced on the point in recent times The crux of the 
problem lies in this case in the meaning of the word * u^dhrl 
tani with reference to its apphcation to the science of Atthsb 
fiastra in the concluding virst of Eautilya WViich has been 
quoted above Prof Jacobi (lor cit ) explains the term In the 
sense of ‘reformed, and he describes the purport to be that 
Kautilya contemptuously brushed aside the dogmatic views 
of his dotirtnatre predeceesoi's This i xplanation is 
evidently a forced one, and agree \^ith Prof D R* 
Bhandarkar (op cit p 109 footnote 1 ) in rejc cting it Judging 
indeed from the meagre extracts ciW b> Kau^ilya and Kaman 
daka, the vn\\s of the earlv ttachers of the Artha^&stra may 
often appear to be crude awl one sided but they cannot, we 
think, be justly ehaigcd ^vith being impractical 

The second theory b< anng on the abo\e point is that of 
T’rof D B lihandarkai who explains (op cit pp 108-100) 
tlu concluding verse of Kautilva to mean that the Arthal&sti^ 
was falling into desuetude in that authoi s time and was 
rescued from oblivion him art not quite sure whether 

lhi« interpretation e>ti\(\K Ihc line meaning of the author 
Tt fails, we think, to account for th woid amai^epa * in the 
text, since it is mconcci\abI« that tlu meie neglect of the 
science by his cofiUinporaiies roused Kau^ilya s indignation. 
It may further bo obseivcd that apart from the doubtful 
tistimony of the above vtrse. Dr Bhandarkar adduces no 
evidence in support of his contention While the case for 
Eaut^ilya s recovery of the Artha6astra from oblivion thus 
seems to rest on very slender foundations, the theory of hia 
partial I’econstruction of the sciencf can, it seems to ua, be 
supported on valid grounds For besides the intemel 
evidence which we have mentioned above, there la the testimony 
of literary tradition ^ our favour An anonymous veise 
tagged on to the end of KautUya s work runs as follows t 
“ Observing the discrepancies in many ways among the com- 
mentators of the science (ij&stra), Vmuugupta (Kau^ilya) 
himself composed the Aphonsm (Sutra) and its commentefyii^ 
Whatever might be the deg^e of weight attaching tO (dlls 
verse, it at any rate points to the confused condition of the 
A-ithatastra in Eau^ilya s time and mentions that author’f 
effort to end this confusion Another point that may bO 
mentioned m this connection is that Ktoiandaka who was 
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of knowledge (vidyas). As we have seen elsewhere, 
the three preceding schools of Manu Brihaspati 
and Sukra limited the number of these sciences to 
three, two, and one, respectively.* Kaufilya, while 
yielding to none* of these in his love of realism, 
emphatically rejects their views +, and he justifies 
the traditional list of sciences by pointing out the 
ends and purposes of each in relation to the needs 
of human existence. { Beginning with philosophy 
(&nviksakl), he writes, “ Philosophy viewing the 
other sciences in the light of reason does good to the 
world, keeps the mind steady in weal and woe, and 
bestows* skill in knowledge, speech and action. 
Philosophy is ever declared to be the lamp of all 
the sciences, the mean 9 of accomplishing all deeds 
and the support of all duties.” The triple Veda, 
he goes on, is useful (aupakurikalj) because it estab- 
lishes the four classes (varnas) and the four orders 
(a^ramas) in their respective duties : the fulfilment 
of these duties, Kaufilva adds, leads to heaven and 


doubtless in a position t-o know tho nature of Kaut;ilya*s 
services desoribes (16) his masUT as havinK extracted the 
nectar of nltii^stra out of the ocean of Arthafiastra. This 
remarkable description, we think, can be justified not on the 
assumption of Kautilya’s ih»hcuo of t^e science from oblivion, 
but only on the basis of his reconstruction of the same 
upon the old foundations. 

• Supra, pp. 70-80. 

t Cf. Kaut. p. 6 : chatasra ova vidya iti Kautilyah. 

4 Cf. K&mondaka (III 0) who, after quoting the above view 
of Kautilya as to the number of the sciences, observes that the 
people depend upon the four sciences for attaining different 
kinds of results. In this os in other cases, K&maodakdfs 
text may be safely used as a kind of running commentary 
ttpon that of Kautilya. 



salvation, while their violation brihgs about inter* 
mixture of the castes and consequent destruction. 
Vartta, in its turn, is useful (aupak&riki) because it 
confers grain, cattle, gold, base metals and foiced 
labour, and because by its means one is able to bring 
under his control through the instrumentality of the 
treasury and the army his own and his enemy’s 
partizans.* Lastly, punishment ((lan<}a) which is 
the subject-matter of Dan(}anlti, Kautilya states, 
promotes the security and the prosperity of the three 
other sciences, and in fact is their root.f 

In the above it will be observed, a place is found 
for each of the four traditional sciences. Philosophy, 
instead of being merged, as by the school of Manu, 
in the triple Veda, is lifted to the position of the 
foremost science, and declared to be the guide philof 
sopher and friend of men. The triple Veda, instead 
of being looked upon, as it was by the school of 
Brihaspalti, as a superfluity from the point of view 
of material existence, is observed to embody the 
essential duties of the castes and the orders. Vartta, 
instead of being ruled out from the list of sciences 
as was done by the school of Sukra, is discovered 

♦ Kamandaka exprosses the idea more emphatically by 
Etaying in the coireapondiDg passage (III 11) that v6rtta 
18 life. 

t Kaut. pp. 9-10. In translating the above extiraot 
we have adopted the vewion of Mr. BamaproBad 
Chanda {Indo- Aryan Races, p. 228). which commenceB 
the words * (Philosophy) viewing the other sciences in fflB 
light of reason.’ He rightly rejects Dr. R. Shamafi&stry a 
translation of the above passage (‘ when seen in the light 
of reason, the science of anvlk^aki * etc.)- on the ground of Its 
inconsistency with the foUowing verse in which ftovlkfald 
is said to be the^amp of all the ^Bfeiencee. 





to be tbe means of ensuring livelihood and supplying 
the sinews of the State’s existence. On the other 
hand, Da^cjaniti held through punishment which 
is its essence to be the ultimate cond,ition of the 
functioning of the other sciences.* 

We are thus able to form some idea of the high 
function assigned by Kautilya to what may be called 
the science of politics. An equally advanced idea 
relating to the end of the science is conveyed 
by the author in two of his concluding verses, 
where he declares Arthasastra to be the means of 
acquiring and preserving both this and the next 
world, and states that it promotes and secures 
the threefold end of life (namely, virtue, wealth 


• Kamiuidaka expresses the last idea in the following way. 
‘‘Pliilosophy, till* tripli' Voda and Vaitla arc called the mani- 
fest scicnccb, but if Dand^niti to be distui^d they 

would be evil, oven if they could e\i‘-t ” (Ibid III 9lb 

A word may bo addod hero as to the meaning o^ the term 
Anvlkfiki which is grammatically more regular than Kautilya’s 
finvik^akl. Kautilya doftuos tho b*rin to consist of Samkhya, 
Yoga, and Materialism (Ijokiiyata). Ijator writers, however, use 
It in a more restricted sense. Vatbyayana (commentary on 
Oautaolft’fl Nya>asutras (I 1, 1) takes anvik^ikl and nyaya- 
vidy& or ny&ya^stra to be synonymous terms. Medhatithi 
MUid Sarvajfianaraya^a commenting on Manusamhitft VII 43 
Interprets the expression *anylk!j 4 ^im chatmavidy&m * as 
the scienoe of dialectics nhich gives self-knowledge (cf. 
S. B. E.. Vol. XXV, Introduction, p, xxxvii). E&mandaka 
(111 11) renders anvlk^iki as * atmavidyS ’ which means, accord- 
ing to the commentator, the science of the nature of categories, 
i.e. the science of dialectics. The author of the l^ukranlll 
declares (1 153) anvik^ikl to involve the science of Logic like 
the Ved&nta and the rest. It has been justly remarked by a 
recent writer that KautUya’s desoription of tho characteristics 
d &nvlkvaki better suits the nyaya philosophy than the S&m- 
khya and the Yoga as we have them (vide Ramaprasad Ohanda, 
op. oit., p. 229). 




and desire), and destroys what is opposed ^to 
these. Politics, as thus conceived, is the source 
of fulfilment of almost the whole life of the individual. 
We are however bound to state in this place that 
there are grave doubts as to the degree to which the 
conception of politics as above described had a 
practical application in Kautilya's system. The pas- 
sage bearing on this point which has been just quoted 
is evidently put in at the end to magnify the import- 
ance of the science. Further, and above all, ^he 
rules of policy laid down by the author are, as we 
hope to show presently, dominated by the idea that 
the State is virtually an end in itself. 

Kautilya’s theories relating to the category of the 
seven elements of sovereignty follow on the whole 
the lines laid down by his predecessors. Thus he 
arrases the ‘calamities’ of these elements in a graded 
scaW^teVerting to the order of an unnamed authority 
whoni he quotes. * Kautilya, however, applies 
in one place f the phrase limb-like (pratyangabbutih) 
to the seven elements indicating, we think, iit how- 
ever rudimentary a form, the conception of organic 
unity of the factors of government. * 

The theories of kingship in Kautilya occur 
characteristically enough as an incident in the dis- 
cussion of concrete problems of statecraft. Thus iia^ 
the first place, he cites in one passage a discussioit 
of the earlier authors relating to the comparative 
— ^ 

* Pp. 322-324. In the same connexion, it may be noted, 
Kautilya (p. 324) contemplates the possibUity of the 

’calamities’ of one or two element^ being counteracted by 
the ’healthy’ elements. 

t P- 2m. 



seiiousness of the ‘oalamities* befalling the factors of 
government (prakritis). Rejecting the view of Bha- 
itidvaja, he states in this passage that the king's 
‘calamity’ is more serious than that of the minister 
(amatya). The king alone, he argues, appoints the 
ministers, the domestic priest and the servants ; he 
employs the superintendents ; he applies remedies 
against troubles ; as is his conduct, so is that of the 
other factors of government (prakritis) : the king 
s^nds at the head of these factors (tatkutasthaniyo 
hi Svami).* In this important passage is evidently 
involved the doctrine ol the king’s headship of the 
elements of sovereignty.! This view reaches its climax 
in a later passage of the Artha4astra, wheie Kautilya 
sums up the constituent elements of government (pra* 
kritis) by declaring that the king is the government 
(raja rajyamiti prakritisamksepah).{ Government,' 
then, while involving the seven constituent facrolB, is 
according to this view, ultimately resolvable into one 
element, namely the king, that absorbs all the rest. 

From this \iew of the king’s relations with the 
other factors of sovereignty. Jet us turn to the broader 
theory of ^ his relations with his subjects. It is 
characteristic of the intensely practical nature of the 
author that for the most part oner looks in vain for 
such a theory in his work. Nevertheless there is at 
least one remarkable passage which, however much 

* Kaut. p. 322. 

t pther lUuijtrations of this view may be cited, 
^antilya (p. 250) declares that the self -controlled kmg can 
oven the imperfect elements of sovereignty whole, 
while the king who lb not self-controlled destroys even the 
progressive and loyal elemente of sovereigaty. 

I Kaut. p. 335. 




it might be pointed to the practical end of ensuing 
the internal •Security of the State, embodies a viey 
of the source and nature of the king’s authority. 
Even this, it seems to us, represents what may be 
called the current theory of the times rather than 
an original contribution of Kautilya’s genius. For 
it is addressed, as it is hoped to show presently, to 
the man in the street, as it were.* In the chapter in 
which the above passage occurs Kautilya describes 
the measures that the king should adopt for winning 
over the friendly as well as the hostile factions within 
his kingdom. In the course of this description he 
states that a specific class of spies called the satrins 
should divide themselves into contending parties and 
carry on disputations in places of pilgrimage, in 
assemblies, in residences, in corporate bodies and 
amid congregations of people. One spy shobld 
speaki ^‘This kingly class is heard to be endowed with 
all qualities, but no quality of it is seen whi6b 
causes the folk in country and town to be burdened 
with fines and punishments.” Another spy should 
contradict the first and those who concur with 
latter by speaking in the following way. People 
overcome 'by anarchy (matsyanyayabhibhiitah) 
selected Manu, the son of the Sun, as their king and 
they fixed onc-sixth of the grain, one-tenth of the 
merchandise as well as gold, to be the king’s due (bhagft- 
dheya). Supported by this, the kings become capable of 

* An analogous case is presented by a passage of Kautilya 
(p. 367) where he asks the king engaged in a fair fight to 
address his troops on the eve of battle with the words, 
“ I am a paid servant like yourselves.” This shows in our 
view that the idea of the king being an offlolal was very much 
* In the air * in Kautilya's time. 




pi^moting the security and prosperity of their subjects, 
so that they take away the sins of the latter in the 
event of their failure to inflict just punishments 
and levy just taxes. Kings in fact promote the 
security and prosperity of their subjects. Hence 
even the hermits living in the forest^ offer the king 
one-sixth of the grain gleaned by them, stating that it 
is a tax payable to the person who protects them. 
The kings who are the visible dispensers of slights 
and favours oceupy" the position of the gods Indra 
and Yama. He who slights them is afflicted with 
divinfe punishment. Therefore the kings should not 
be slighted. Thus the lowdy persons should be 
contradicted.* This extract, we think, is an important 
landmark in the evolution of the Hindu theories of 


• Tbid pp. 22-23. In the above extract the portion rela- 
ting to the address of the first spy is translated by Dr. Bhama- 
Bastry as follows : — “ This king is said to be endowed with all 
desirable qualities ; he seems to be a stranger to such tenden- 
cies as would lead him to oppress citizens and country people 
by levying heavy fines and taxes.*’ We hold this version to 
be hardly satisfactory. ‘Ayam raja,* we think, should be 
interpreted as * ayam rfijapadav&chyo janah * and translated 
aa ' this class of kings,’ otherwise the following lines which 
evidently are of the nature of a contr^^diction (pr^tisedhana) 
would be pointless. We are also of opinion thAt in the words 
* yah piglayati,’ *yaii' stands not for * a^am,* this class of kings, 
but for * guiiiiah’ quality, and that the verb 'pi^ayati' is 
used in a causative sense. 

In the latter part of the foregoing extract the term 
*bh&gadheya’ is translatad by Prof. D. R. Bhandarkar (op. 
cit. p. 119) as share. We think that the term as here iised is 
the technical designation of a specific kind of taxes, such 
as the sixth part of the agricultural produce. Cf. the follow- 
ing quotation from an unknown Arthat&stia in Ksirasv&min’s 
commentary on the Amarako^a II 8. 27 : rajagr&hyah 
9 a 4 bh&g&dih bh&gah piatyekom sth&varajaftgam&d&deyah 
fcaxidi niyojyopajlvyo balih. 
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kingship. Kau^ilya here evidently starts with the 
idea of justifying the king’s authority, — ^the idea, 
that inspired in part the theories of kingship in the 
canonical Dharmasutras and the secular Arthai^idtra. 
For the whole point pf his story consists ki its answer- 
ing the apparent anomaly involved in the statement of 
the first spy quoted above, namely that the kingly 
class is heard to be endowed With all good qualities, 
but no quality of it is seen which causes the people 
in country and town to be burdened with fines and 
punishments. With the above object, then, Kautilya 
invokes the doctrine of the king’s divine nature, 
interpreting it like the earlier writers in the sense 
that the dignity pertains to the king’s office. From 
this follows, as in the earlier examples, the corollary 
that the subjects arc bound to abstain from slighting 
the king — an obligation which, as before, is sought to 
be supported by spiritual sanctions. Along with 
this familiar notion of the king’s divinity is conjoined 
in the above extract in a kind of incongruous union m 
remarkable and, as it seems to us, original application 
of the theory of elective origin of the king. Thia- 
virtually involves a Brahmanised adaptation of 
the Buddhist theory of contract. Like the latter 
it starts with the conception of an original 
state of nature. While the canonist, however, 
conceives it to be initially a perfect state, the secular 
writer considers it to be wholly evil from the first* * *** 

* M&tfiyanyaya which is mentioned in the above and in 

another (Kaut. p. 9) extract as the technical desigpnation of 
the evil state of nature preceding the creation of kingahip is, 

we think, as here used, a new importation into the vocabulary 
of Hindu politicfil thought. Prof. D. R. Bhandarkar (op. oit., 
pp. 116, 110) translates it as the proverb (or the practaoe) of 
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This anarchical condition forms in Kautilya, as in the 
Buddhist theory, the immediate prelude to the 
creation of kingship by popular election. While 
however this involves in thewJatter case the formula- 
tion of an express contract, iii Kautilya the contract 
is tacit and has to be understood from the manner 
of the king’s selection. Wc may note in passing 
that the designation of the first king in the Kautilyan 
theory is the surest index of its distinctly Brahmin- 
ical character, since this is held to be no other than 
Menu, the son of the Sun, the individual so well known 
in the Brahminical mythology as the progenitor of 
the present race of human beings. The last point 
that has to be mentioned in this connection is that 
while the Buddhist author is wholly silent about the 
implications of his theory as fixing the respective 
rights and duties of the king and his subjects, Kautilya 
suffers from no such omissions. Yet Kautilya, while 
committed to the view of justifying the king’s author- 
ity, brings out with great clearness the principle 
involved in one of the Dharmasutra texts,* namely 
that the king is an official receiving the revenue as his 

the greater fish swallowing the smaller — an interpretation 
that conveys the literal moaning the term in question. 
In its figurative sense it n^fers to the anarchic condition in 
which Might counts for Right. We quote the following ex- 
tracts to throw light upon the meaning of the term : yatha 
piahaia matsy&h nirbalanstan na^ayanti tatha ar&jake amuka- 
de4e prabal& janah fiirbalan jonan n&dayantiti nyay&rtbah 
(Baghun&thavarman, quoted, Col. G. A. Jacob, Trftukika — 
ny&y&fijali, Part 11 pp. 57-58) ; atra balavantah durbalan 
hinsyuiiti mfttsyanyftya eva syadityuktam (KfiUuka’s com- 
mentary on ManusamhitA Vii 20) ; matsyo nyayah balavata 
yadabalagrasanam (l^kar&ryya's commentary on K&mim- 
daka V 40). 

* Supra, p. 05. 
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fee for the service of protection, and he carries the idea 
to the point that the king is spiritually responsible 
for the faithful discharge of his functions. It is the 
necessary condition of this relation consisting in the 
paynient of the stipulated tax^ by the people, which 
Kautilya boldly fbr^s in "tMe above passage into 
a weapon in support of the king’s jurisdiction over 
his subjects.* 


* The view of the origin of monarchy embodied in the 
above extract has been characterised by some schoiai'B {§jq 
Dr. Shamasastry, English translation of Kautilya’a Artha- 
Aastra, p. 20, footnote ; G. U. Ihdtazzi, Prerursori di Niooolo 
Machiavelli in Orecia ad in India, Kaufilya ad ThuMide, 
pp. 98-90 ; and Prof. D. R. Bliandarkar, op. cit. p. 119) as a 
theory of Social (’ontracl. For the reasons mentioned In the 
text, namely that Kantilya has in view what may be called 
a government alj contract which again is not expressed but 
tacit, the above title hardly seems to be apposite. A safer 
designation probably would b^ the theory of the human or 
the elective origin of kingsiiii). This point it is hoped, will be, 
again considered in connection with our discussion in a later 
chapter of the alleged resemblances and contrasts between 
the ITobbesian theory and < hat of Kautilya. We may 
consider in this place some other remarks relating to 
the general nature of Kau^ilya’s theory os above dosoribedr 
According to Bottazzi (loc. cit) the whole extract that we 
have just cited from Kautilya (pp. 22-23) embodies a complete 
theory of Social Contract. The king, ho further holds, is hero 
declared to be invested with a sacred cliaracter solely by 
virtue of the authority which the people* conferred upon him 
on the gronnH of hls being the only defence of thoir existenoe. 
On the basis of this interpretation he considers the above 
passage to be completely free from the influence of the Barhnil* 
nical theory in which, ho tliinks, the king is held to be a di villa 
emanation. For the reasons that are stated below, the 
above judgment does not commend itself to QU* approval. 
The belief that Kautilya propounded a peculiar theory of the 
king’s sanctity is, we think, based upon a mere aesumptloii, 
uemely that the whole extract which w© a*® now eonsiderifig 
represents a complete theory of kingship. This assumption 
is hardly likely to oorrespond with the facts, since KantUyu'li 



Prom the meagre record of political theory that 
has been presented above, let us turn to consider what 
forms in Kautilya the essence of his philosophy, we 
mean the branch relating specifically to the art of 
government. There is little reason to doubt that 
this is largely based upon the ideas of the older 
masters of the Arthasastra, although only such 
fragments of those ideas have survived as were quoted 
by Kautilya for the purpose of refutation. However 
that may be, we may, we think, consider this branch 
of our subject in its two natural divisions of the 
acquisition and the preservation of dominion, which 


object in tho prcsont case is evidently not to lay down a philo- 
sophical theory of kiii^^ship, but l/o pistify on as broad a basis 
as possible the king’s jurisdiction over his subjects. It would 
seem to follow fnim this that the idea of the king’s divine 
nature is more lik(dy to oecur in Kautilya n.s an appendage 
of the theoi*y of th«* king’s origin than as an integral foaturt* 
thereof. Nor an* we left to depend upon mere surmise in 
support of our criticism. Doctiincs essentially similar to that 
of Ksdutilya, involving in <ith<»r wordh. tho equivalence of tho 
king’s functions and attributes to those of the deities are not 
^inknown to the other ti*ach(*rs of the Arthasastra whose views 
are quoted in the Sanliparvan. In none of these cases is the 
king held to be inv(*stod with a sacrt'd character by virtue of 
the popular authority. The authors indeed are completely 
silent about the theory of the king’s idective ongin. In these 
circumstances it seems mort* n^asonaiblo to hold that Kautilya 
adopted the current idea of the king’s divine nature than 
attribute to him an altogether unique interpretation of the 
same, llogarding the alleged contrast between Kautilya’s 
theory and that of the^Brahininical canon wo agree With the 
Italian scholar in holding that the king is often conceived by 
the Br&hma^a canonists to be a divine emanation. This 
idea occurs, for instance, in the Manusamhit&, tho Maha- 
bhArata, the later Smritis and the Pur&uas (Chapters IV-V, 
infra). Along with this notion, however, there occurs in these 
works, as we hope to show later on, the notion of Kautilya, 
namely that the king is a god by virtue of his functions. 



are embodied in the standard definition of Arthaiiftstra. 
It is under the second head that most of Kautilya*8 
rules on the subject of home and foreign policy may 
be ranged. An examination of t;he most typical of 
these rules which is all that can be attempted here 
exhibits, we think, some remarkabk ' traits of the 
author’s nature. Such are the qualities of profound 
insight into human nature and into the essential 
character of government, amazing resourcefulness 
and ingenuity, and intelligent appreciation of the 
factors making for the advantage of the State 
combined with a more or less studied disregard of 
morality and religion. Kau^ilya begins by urging 
upon the prince a thorough course of intellectual 
training and moral discipline, the former involving 
the study of the four traditional sciences under the 
guidance of specialised teachers, and the latter center- 
ing round the control of the senses which are branded 
by the author as the six enemies. Kau^ilya sums up 
his view on this point by saying that the king should 
avoid injuring the women and the property of others 
and should shun falsehood, haughtiness, and evil 
proclivities ; he should enjoy pleasure without dis- 
regarding virtue and wealth, or else enjoy this in an 
equal measure with the last.* In thus making the 
king’s education and self-control the first requisite of 
successful government, Kautilya or rather the earlier 
autRors whose ideas he is echoing, made, it seems to 
us, a notable advance in political theory. For the 
similar, although much shorter, nik In Gautama^s 
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Dharpxa^tra* is laid down merely as part of the 
goperal duty (dharma) of the king. 

With all his anxious care to fit the prince by 
education and discipline for the discharge of his office, 
Kautilya ihsists that the king should rule with the 
help of the State officials (amatyas) and consult the 
ministers (mantrins). In one of his early chapters 
he specifies the qualifications of the am&tyas — a 
poipt that was already discussed by the early masters 
— and he mentions four tests (namely, those of fear 
virtue wealth and love) by which the fitness of the 
amatyas is to be detected. Kautilya discovers the 
necessity of the Civil Service in the very nature of 
government, and he fortifies his conclusion by a 
homely analogy, for he writes, “Sovereignty can be 
carried on only with assistance. A single wheel does 
not move ; hence the king shall employ the ministers 
and hear their advice. ”f In the same connexion 
Kautilya analyses the king’s function as being of 
^ threefold nature, namely the visible, the invisible 
and the inferential, and he declares the amatya’s 
business to consist in carrying out the invisible work.J 
In a later chapter Kautilya considers the ways and 
means of ensuring proper deliberation, — here again he 
merely continues a discussion sorted by the early 
teachers, — and he mentions what, according to him, 
should be the composition of the council of ministers. 
It is noticeable in this connection that Kautilya 
exhibits a just appreciation of the function of delibera- 


« Gant. XI 2-4. 
t Kaut* p. 13. 
t Ibid p. 15. 
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tion by saying at the outset that all undertakin|s > 
depend upon it.* 

Kautilya urges upon the king as one of his first 
tasks the necessity of securing to his sid|L 1)y yario)^ 
methods of diplomacy and force, the* friendly and 
hostile factions within as well as outside his kingdom. 
In this connection he mentions four classes of people, 
(namely, the angry, the greedy, the timorous, and the 
haughty), as being the instruments of the king’s ene- 
mies, and he states how spies with shaven head or 
braided hair may win over these classes to the king’s 
side by appealing to that quality which is the leading 
characteristic of each class. t In another place 
Kautilya urges the king to proteet his own person, 
especially from his sons and wives.J The rules under 
this head, however tectfous they might appear, arc 
justified by the author on the very intelligible^^ ground 
that the king, by protecting his own person, becomes 
capable of saving the State from those near him as 
well as from foreign kings.§ 

In another part of his book bearing the apt title of 
the suppression of disturbers of the public peace 
(kaii^tS'ka^odhanam), Kautilya enjoins the king to 
avert eight specific kinds of providential visitations, 
namely, fire, flood, pestilence, famine, rats, snakes, 
tigers and demons, — a list which exhibits the author 
as sharing in the popular superstitions of his time* H 
One short precept which he lays down in this connec- 
tion aptly expresses the spirit of this part of his 

IWd, 26. 

t Ibid, pp. 22-26. X Ibid, pp. 32-45, 

t Ibid, p. 32. If IWd, pp. 207-210. 
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teaching. The king, he says, should alv^ys propi- 
tiate the afflicted as the father does his soil.* In the 
following chapters Kautilya mentions various methods 
of entrapping by the agency of spies the people of 
crfminll tendencies — methods, which, while doing 
credit to the author’s ingenuity, betray in some 
measure his moral obliquity.t Rules of a more 
unscrupulous nature to which we shall presently 
return, are laid down in the later chapters for the 
purpose of dealing with those whom Kautilya calls 
the disturbers of the king as well as the kingdom.^ 

It is, above all, in his application of foreign policy 
that Kautilya discovers the fullest means for ensur- 
ing the interest of the State, and finds ample scope 
for the display of his peculiar genius. The author, it 
appears, has a just appreciation of the advantages 
of foreign policy, for he says m introducing the 
subject that the traditional sixfold policy is the 
source of enjoyment (^ama) and effort (vyayama) 
which in their turn arc the sources of the acquisition 
(yogs.) and security (ksema) §. In the same connexion 
he analyses what he considers to be the threefold 
status of a kingdom, namely, decline, stationary 
condition, and progress. |1 Moreover, he mentions 
those factors which in his view determine the relative 
position of two kings, namely their possession, in 
• greater or a less or the same measure, of the 
threefold strength (^akti) and its threefolcf fruition 

(siddhi).^ 


* Ibid, p. 210. I lind, p. 250. 

1 Ibid, pp. 210-217. Ii Ibid, p. 200 

t Ibid, pp. 287-242, 245-246. f Ibid, p. 261. 
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Running all through the ma^s of Kautilya’a rules 
of foreijjj^ policy may be detected the influence of the 
notion that expediency is the golden rule of politics. 
This idea is reflected, for instance, in the short list 
of fundamental rules with which Kaijtilya ||||>(p;is his 
description. He who is losing strength in comparison 
with another shall make peace : he who is growing 
strong shall make war : he who thinks that 
can the enemy hurt him nor he the enemy, shall 
observe neutrality : he who has an excess of 
advantages shall march : he who is wanting in 
strength shall seek protection : he who undertakes 
work requiring assistance shall adopt the dual 
policy.* In chapter after chapter in the course of 
the following pages Kautilya indulges in a delicate 
balancing of the circumstances of two or more 
States so as to discover the exact policy that 
should be followed. Politics, as thus treated, rises 
almost to the level of a fine art. The key to this 
eminently intellectual character of the Kautilyan 
statecraft is to be found, we think, in the author’s 
remarkable appraisement of the three traditional 
powers (^aktis) of the king. Differing from his un- 
named predecessor whom he quotes, Kautilya declares 
the power of deliberation (mantra.4akti) to be superior 
to that of the army and the treasury (pralbhuiaktiX 
and the latter to be more important than energy 
(utsaha^kti). Regarding the second point Kautilya 
argues with characteristic contempt for the impotent 
exhibition of energy, “He who has power.overreaches 
by virtue of his strength the . king possessing mere 

* p. Sd3. 

19 
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eaeigy/’ and again, "‘Rulers possessing power (even 
those that were) women, minors, lame and J>lind, con- 
quered the earth by defeating or buying up those who 
had mere energy.” As regards the first point, to which 
reference has been made above, Kau^ilya exhibits 
his sense of the supreme excellence of intellect 
by ^saying that the king who is intelligent and versed 
in the sciences can apply his skill in deliberation 
with little effort and can overreach even those enemi^ 
who are endowed with energy and power.* 

While on the subject of foreign policy Kautilya 
makes some very sensible remarks regarding the 
manner in which the evil condition of the subjects 
renders the king open to attack from outside, and he 
advises how this should be remedied. In the chapter 
in wliich he develops this point, he first discusses in a 
series of pairs the question as to which one of two 
kings is to be marched against in preference to the 
other. The alternatives that he considers in this con- 
nection are inter alia an enemy of virtuous character 
but under grave troubles and one having a vicious 
character and disaffected subjects but suffering from 
less trouble, an enemy whose subjects are impoverish- 
ed and greedy and another whose subjects are oppress- 
ed, and lastly, an enemy that is pbwerful but of wick- 
ed disposition and one who is weak but righteous. 
After giving his opinion on these cases Kautilya 
launches into a minute analysis of those faults on the 
king’s part that create impoverishment, greed and 
disaffection, among the subjects. When the people 
become impoverished, Kautilya goes on, they become 
greedy ; when greedy, they become disaffected ; and 


* Kwit* pp. 339-840. 
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when disaffected, they either go over to the enemy’s 
camp or themselves slay their master. Hence the king, 
Kautilya concludes, should avoid those causes that 
produce impoverishment, greed and disaffection 
among his people. Continuing the di.s,jCussio# about 
the remedies in the following lines, the author considers 
that the loss of gold and grain on the part of the 
subjects imperils the whole kingdom and is hard to 
be remedied, while the loss of efficient men can be 
made up for by means of gold and grain. The greed 
of the subjects, Kautilya thinks, can be removed by 
allowing them to plunder the enemy’s wealth. Lastly, 
disaffection can be got rid of by putting down the 
leaders, for the people deprived of their leaders are 
easy to be governed, and are incapable of being 
seduced by the intrigues of the enemy.* 

The end to which the application of all his exten- 
sive rules of foreign policy is directed by the author 
is not, it appears, territorial aggrandisement. In one 
place Kautilya cautions the king against coveting 
the territory, wealth, sons and wives of one who 
is slain, and he urges that the king should 
restore to their own position the relatives of the 
slain prince, and insrtal on the throne the son of one 
who has died while helping him. Thus, Kautilya 
argues, would the dependent princes obey even the 
sons and grandsons of the conqueror. On the other 
hand, if the conqueror were to slay or bind the 
dependent prince and covet his territory, property 
sons and wives, his circle of states (maiOtdala) would 
become agitated and would rise against him, and even 


Raut. pp. 270-277. 
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his own ministers would either take refuge with the 
circle of states or themselves threaten their master’s 
life and throne.* While Kautilya thus deprecates 
territorial annexations in the most express terms, 
it appears from the general tenour of his thought 
that his ideal is, next to security, the achievement 
of political influence over the neighbouring kings 
comprised in the circle of states.! 

Although the rules for the preservation of dominion 
form in Kautilya’s work the most important branch 
of his philosophy, he mentions in one short section X 
his ideas relating to the acquisition of territory. The 
territory, Kautilya thinks, may be either newly 
acquired, or recovered from a usurper, or, lastly, in- 
herited from an ancestor. It is most important to note 
that in all these cases the author urges kind and con- 
siderate treatment of the subjects. The king who 
acquires new territory, we are told, should put to the 
shade the enemy’s vices by means of his own virtues, 
and the latter’s virtues by doubling his own. He 
should bestow rewards according to his promise upon 
those who deserted the enemy’s side for his own. For, 
says Kautilya with true insight into human nature, 
he who fails to fulfil his promise forfeits the 
confidence of his own and his enemy’s people. The 
king should follow the friends and leaders of the 
people, for, as Kautilya urges in a later passage, he 
who acts against the tvill of the people becomes un- 
reliable. The king, moreover, is asked to favour 
learned men and orators as well as the charitable 
and the brave, to release all prisoners, and to relieve 

* Kaat» p* 313. t Ibid. p. 262 : nemlmek&nta 
radriUfiab etc. { Oh. Xin 6, 
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the miserable, the lielpless and the diseased. In the 
same spirit Kautilya advises that the king who 
recovers a lost territory should give up those faults 
of his which caused him to lose the throne and increase 
those virtues through which he regained it. Of the 
king who inherits a kingdom Kautilya likewise says 
that he should put to the shade his father’s vices and 
display his own virtues. 

Next to the considerate treatment of the subjects 
Kautilya urges in the first case respect for the esta- 
blished customs. The king who acquires a new 
territory, the author declares, should adopt the same 
mode of living, the same dress, and the same language 
and manners as those of his subjects, and should 
participate in their congregational festivals and 
amusements. Not that all customs are to be enforced, 
for the king is asked to abolish those customs 
which he considers to be injurious to the revenue and 
the army, or holds to be unrighteous. Along with 
these wise ahd beneficent counsels Kautilya exhibits 
in the first case an example of that intellectual 
cunning which is so characteristic of him. A member 
of the enemy’s family who can wrest the conquered 
territory, Kautilya says, should be provided with a 
sterile tract or else with a fourth part of a fertile 
tract on condition of his supplying a fixed sum of 
money and a fixed number of troops : in raising 
these he would incur the displeasure of the people 
and be destroyed by them.* 

When we turn from the above survey of the 
Kautilyan statecraft to consider a point involved 


Kaut. p.40a. 




thereiii9^tia|«ely the authot’s attitude towards religion 
and^ morality, we find him following, as might be 
expected, in the footsteps of the early masters. We 
find him, in other words, frequently inculcating 
rules of a grossly unscrupulous nature on the plea of 
public interest and without the least pretence of moral 
disapproval. ThUs Politics, distinguished as it is in 
the system of the Artha^astra as a separate science 
is, as before, further separated from the science of 
Ethics. Let us quote a few typical examples from 
Kautilya in support of our statement. Speaking of 
the conduct of a prince who is kept under restraint, 
Kautilya suggests among a number of harmless 
measures that the prince, having acquired a close 
intimacy with heretics, rich widows or merchants 
engaged in ocean traffic, may poison them and rob 
them of their wealth.* Speaking in the same connect- 
ion with reference to the treatment of a prince kept 
under restraint, Kautilya coolly suggests in one place 
that secret emissaries may kill the abanddbed prince 
with weapons or with poison. In another part of his 
book dealing with the suppression of disturbers of the 
public peace, Kautilya states that spies in disguise 
may mix with thievish foresters, and instigate them to 
attack companies of merchants and villagers and may 
contrive the assassination of those people with weapons 
or with poison. t In a later chapter where the author 
describes the measures ensuring what he calls the 
extirpation of disturbers of the king as well as the 
kingdom, he says that the king may for the sake of 

* Katit« p* 30. 1 follow the version of B. Shamaaastry 

which, however, is not free from difficulties. 

t Ibid p. 214. 




righteousness inflict secret punishmetit^niMi *tIiQse 
wicked persons consisting of the iroyal 

favourites singly or coUectively injuring thekmjplom» 
who cannot be put down openly.* This form of 
punishment comprise{i,«f.as the Immediately following 
samples show, various. ^methods of compassing the 
assassination of the culprit by the direct agency 
of spies as well as by4he seduction of the culpiiits* 
brothers, sons and wives*t another place where 
he speaks of corporate bodies (sapghas) Kau|ilya, 
while conceding that the well-disposed among these 
should be treated with conciliation and gifts, advises 
without even the pretence of an apology that the 
methods of dissension and secret punishment should 
be applied against those t hat are ill-disposed, and he 
proceeds to enumerate various concrete measures 
suggested to this effect by his remarkably fertile 
and resourceful intellect. Among these measures 
assassination in different forms plays an important 
part.]: In the following section Kautilya declares 
that a weak king, when he is attacked by a powerful 
enemy, should avert the invasion either by making 
an alliance, or by means of the battle of intrigue 
(mantrayuddha) or treacherous fight (kQtt^yuddha). 

* Eaut p* 237. In our translation of the above We have 
used the parallel passage of Kamandaka (IX 9) which may, 
we think, be safely utilised to throw light on the diffiouH text 
of Kautilya* 

t Ibid pp. 237-241. Some further rules of the same type 
are mentioned by Kautilya in another place (pp. 245-246) 
as being applicable to the wicked persons (dikfyas). Kau- 
tUya concludee this portion of his subject with the warning 
tliat the long should adopt the above line of policy towards 
the wicked and sinful persons, and none else. ^ 

t Ibid, pp. 376-3il« 
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Th^ last Comprise, as we lean) from the numerous 
examples given immediately afterwards, sundry 
methods of sowing dissensions and of secret assassina- 
tion.* Finally we may mention a long and curious 
list of drugs and tricks of black magic said to ensure 
in various ways the destruction of the enemy and the 
immunity of the king’s own troops, which is com- 
piled by the author in the penultimate chapter of 
his work.f In introducing these rules Kautilya 
justifies them on the plea of welfare of the four castes 
and confines their application to the sinful persons 
alone.]: 

Thus Kautilya would seem to betray in his rules 
of policy a more or less complete indifference towards 
morality. His attitude towards religion is more 
complex. As we have seen in another place, Kautilya 
deliberately dissociates himself from those radical 
schools that eliminated the Vedas from the list of 
sciences.! In the same connection he urges the king 
not to upset the canonical scheme of duties relating 
to the castes and the orders, on the ground that the 
performance of these leads to heaven and salvation, 
while their violation would result in intermixture 
and destruction of the people.^ And yet it would 
seem as if Kautilya, in framing his actual system of 
statecraft could not resist the temptation of turning 
religion into an instrument of State policy. In 
the list of spies mentioned by Kautilya, for instance, 
no less than three out of nine specified classes belong 

* Kaat. p. 882 fl. 

t Ibid oh. XIV. 

: Ibid p. 410. 

I 819 m p. 128. 
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to pseudo-religious orders, no doubt because the 
cloak of religion was held best to ensure the success 
of espionage.* This tendency of the author to 
indulge in the political exploitation of religion is 
more clearly exhibited m his section on the replenish- 
ment of the treasury. t There Kauftlya suggests 
among a number of other measures that the Super- 
intendent of religious institutions (devat&dhyak^a) 
may set up at night a shrine of the gods or a place 
sacred to the pious ascetics, and earn his subsistence 
by holding processions and congregations Or else, 
Kautilya goes on, he may proclaim the arrival of 
the gods by pointing to a tree in the temple garden, 
that has borne untimely fruits and flowers. These 
suggestions are followed by other rules to the same 
effect, but we need not eoneem oui‘selves with thern.^ 
As another illustration of the author’s attitude to- 
wards religion it may be mentioned that he 
advises the would -lx conqueror to afflict the 
enemy and hearten his friends by proclaiming, 
through various methods of religious deception 
which he specifies, the conqueror’s association 
with the gods.§ 

It would seem from the above that morality 


* Kaut PP 18-20 The three* kindie of spies alluded to in 
the text are the rehgious mendicant renouncing his order 
(udAsthita), the ascetic (ULpasa) and the mendicant woman 
(b hilrytilrf ) It may be noted in this connection that Kan- 
tdya <p. 10} urges the ascetio apy deliberately to dduda the 
people into a belief in hia own extreme aaoeiioiam and gift 
of prophecy. 

t Ibid V 2. 

i Ibid p. 244 The translation of this part Is Incompleta 
because of the exceptional diffieuiiy of the text. 

I Ibid pp. 804-005. 

to 
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«ad to a less extent reli^on had no place in Kau- 
tilya’s politics. Nevertheless there are some passages 
in the Arthasastra which exhibit the author as deli- 
berately parting company with the extreme expo- 
nents, among his predecessors, of an immoral state- 
craft. Even in these cases, however, we feel that 
the author is impressed not with the inherent worth 
of morality, but with the belief that honesty is the 
best policy. Thus in his chapter relating to tlie 
safeguarding of the princes he indignantly and 
emphatically rejects two extreme views which he 
quotes. The lirst is that of Vatavyadhi who advised 
that the princes might be lured to sensual indulg- 
ence, for in that case they would never hate their 
father. This,” Kautilya retorts, “ is death in 
life. Like a piece* of wood eaten by worms, the royal 
family in which the princes are lacking in discipline 
perishes as soon as it is touched.’’ With this rebuke 
he proceeds to mention what steps, according to him, 
the king should take for ensuring the prince’s safe 
birth and training in discipline. The second view 
criticised by Kautilya is that of the Ambhiyas who 
advised that while one spy should tempt the prince, 
another should restrain him. Kautilya solemnly 
replies in language indicating a true insight into 
the principles of chi Id -training, (It is) a great sin 
to excite an unawakened (mind), for a fresh object 
sucks whatever class of things it is smeared with,” 
and he goes on to recommend that the prince should 
be instructed in virtue and wealth, not in their 
opposites.* In another passage, rejecting a charac- 


Kwat. PP. 33-34. 
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tenstio suggestion of Bh&radv&ja, namely that the 
minister (am&tya) should usurp the vacant throne 
on the death of his master, Kaiitilya argues that this 
would be an act causmg provocation to the people, 
as well as very unrighteous and uncertain. Efcnce 
he recommends that the minister should set up a 
prince who is possessed of self-control ♦ In a third 
passage Kautilya, rejecting the opinion of one of hts 
unnamed predecessors, <leclares that a peace or 
alliance depending merely upon promise or upon 
oath IS immutable in this world and in the next t 
Somewhat apart from the other rules of state- 
craft and deserving to be stu<licd b\ itsell is Kauti- 
lya’s short discussion relating to the rule of punish- 
ment (daijda) In this cas< ut think, the author 
introduces, in place of the one sided view of the 
earlier period, a more balanced judgment based upon 
a true insight into the possible consequences of 
different forms of punishment In the passage 
bearing on this point Kaufilva. rejecting the sugges- 
tion that the king should be ever ready to strike, 
says, “ He who inflicts severe punishment becomes 
oppressive to all creatures he who inflicts mild 
punishment is overpowered he who inflicts just 
punishment is respected Tracing this dictum 
to its ultimate cause, Kautiiya states, For» pumsh- 
ment when directed with consideration unites the 
people with virtue, wealth and desire, but when 
it IS misapplied under the influence of greed and 
anger through ignorance, it irntates even the 
hermits and the ascetics, not to speak of the 


* Xaot. p. 256. 
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hfMp^holders.** * While thus distinguishing 
between the different shades of punishment, 
Kautilya agrees with the older teachers on the 
fundamental point relating to the conception of 
punishment as the guarantee of social order For 
he writes, in the lines immediately following those 
we have quoted, “ When indeed (punishment is) 
not applied (at all), it produces (the state of anarchy 
known as) the matsyany&ya, for in the absence of 
one who wields the sceptre the strong man devours 
the weak, (but tht weak man) being protected by 
the king prevails (o\cr the strong) ** f 

Turning to another aspect of the Kautilyan art 
of government, it has to be observed that the out- 
standmg feature oi the author’s thought is his 
preference foi the monarchic State Nevertheless 
there is at least oiu passage in which he treats 
parenthetically the conditions of clan-republics 
(kulas) and predicates of them the twofold merit 
of invincibility and pennanentc There, after 
mentioning the dangers threatening the king from 
the royal princes and the measures to be adopted 
against these, Kautilya says, ‘ Soveueignty may 
likewise belong to a clan, for a republic consisting 
of clans [as the political unit] (Jkulasahgha) is hard 
to conquer, and bem^ free from the danger of anarchy 
enjoys a permanent existence on earth ” % This 
tribute, coming as it does from the arch-apostle 
of the monarchic cult that Kautilya is, shows him 
not to be a blind advocate of monarchical rule. 

* Kant. p. 0. t p. 9 

t Ihidp 35. 
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If now in the light of the abovc.survey, wt^%on- 
sider the fashionable comparison' between Kautilya 
and Machiavolli,* we think our answer must indicate 
some remarkable coincidences as well as contrasts* 
While Machiavelli occupies as the “ first modem 
political philosopher ” a unique position ill European 
history, t Kautilya was preceded in Ancient India 
by a long line of teachers of the Artha.4^stra whose 
works he claims to have summarised in his own. 
The work of Kautilya embracing within its fold the 
branches of civil law and military science as well as 
that of public administration, had evidently a wider 
scope than the treatises of Machiavelli who confines 
his attention to the art of government alone. Within 
the limits common to Iwith thinkers, however, the 
Italian covers a wider field, for he studies the condi- 
tions of republics as well as monarcliies, while 
Kautilya’s gaze is fixed on the problems of the 
monarchic State alone. On the other hand t|^e 
empirical method of Machiavelli, supported as it !• 
by frequent references lo the history of classical 
antiquity, has some resemblance to the empiricism 
of Kautilya which is fortified by occasional references 
to the Indian traditional history. Turning from the 
scope and method to the subject-matter, we may 
perhaps draw a parallel between the heads of the 


* Cf. the signlflcant title of G. H. Bottaassi's Prw* 

euraori di Niccolo Machiavelli in India ad in Orecia^ Kou^lffa 
ad Thucidide. Bottazai iadecd djnM;tly styiea KautUya *' il 
Machiavelli delL India" (Ibid p. 21). 

t Ct. Dnnning, A Hiutory of PoliOeol Theoim, AnoUitt 
and Mediaeval, p. 324. 
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diseillNlion followpc] by Machiavelli in his ^^Prince,** 
and those invoiced ^in Kautilya’s definition of the 
Artba^iistra and implicitly adopted by him fn his 
work. This comparison however serves to emphasize 
an essential difference between the ideas of the two 
masters. Tb Machiavelli politics is informed with 
the ideal of territorial af^grandisement, while Kau* 
tilya's goal as we have said in another place is, next 
to the security of the State, its achievement of politi- 
cal influence over the circle of States. Finally, as 
regards the attitude of these authors towards re- 
ligion and morality, it appears at first sight that 
Kautilya rivals and even surpasses Machiavelli 
in his sacrifice of these principles to the end of public 
welfare. Nevertheless it has to be remembered 
that Kaufilya reserves his immoral statecraft in 
general for extreme cases, ami he advocates, as in his 
Ifixles relating to the acquisition of territory, the 
kind end even ^benign treatment of the subjects. 
Kautilya’s politics, we cannot help thinking, is 
based upon a deeper knowledge of human nature 
than that of his European counterpart. 

Let us try, in conclusion, to form ap estimate of 
Kaufilya’s influence in moulding the subsequent 
development of political theory,^ We have already 
end^voured to show what in our view was the true 
tature of Kautilya’s achievement, namely that he 
carried into effect a yirtual reconstruction of the 
ppienoe of Artha^&stra, Keeping this point in our 
^mind we may perhaps trace Kautilya’s influence in 
three principal directions. In his ^ own field he 
beoame ttte founder of a tradition of statecraft;, 
which earned tat its author some amount of oppio- 
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brium at a later period,* but was Qewertheless a^lpted 
by enthusiastic disciples like KjLiQf||tidaka and the 
Jaina Somadevasuri. In the second place Kau- 
tilya by retouching a number of categories and 
concepts discussed by his predecessors, gave them 
such a stamp of finality that his conclusions were 
accepted without a demur in the later canonical as 
well as Niti^astra literatures. t Finally, wo are of 
opinion, although we are here treading on a slippery 
ground, that Kaufilya’s remarkable reconstruction 
of the Arthasastra may havc‘ prepared the way for* 
if not stimulated, that wholesale incorporation of 
the Arthasastra material into the system of the 
Brahminical canon, which, it seems to us, is the 
dominant note of the rajadliarma sections of the 
Manusamhita and the Mahabharata. 


• Thfi rt*ferenco in tli<‘ ofl-quot<'‘d attack of BAaa who 
aayti in his Kadambarl (Ft*t<*r»onV edition, Vol. 1, |>. lot) 
1h there anything that ih to thost'i for whom the 

Bcience of Kautilya, luercileHH in itH precepU, rich in oruefty, 
is an authority ; whose U^achers arc pri«;rttH habitually Itard- 
heartod with practice of witchcraft ; to whom miniatm 
always incliii(>d to deceive oth€*rs are eouucillonf, whose desire 
is always for the goddeas of wealth tliat> has been cast away 
by thousands ^ kint^s ; who are devoted to the application 
of destructive saienccs ; and to whom, brothers affectionate 
with natural cordial love, are fit victims to bo murdered ? *1 
(Shamasastry's translation, English translation of Kaufllya's 
Arthai&stra, Introduction, p. ix). The Jaina NandMtnn 
(quoted Ibid p. xxil) include the KautiUya in the list ol 
false sciences. 

t Examples of this nature are Eautilya’^a Hat of H/lte four 
sciences (p. 0), his rule of punishment (p. 0), bis Inhluslon ol 
the four sciences in the curriculum of the king's studies (p. 10), 
his arrangement of the elements of sovereignty in the order 
of their descending importance <pp. 322-324), iu|id|dacom- 
paraUve esttmate of the king's vices (vyesaiias) in Ikich angsr 
Whald to be amote serious evil thaniove ol||plaasiiia (p. 82 t). 
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Hpte on the Ch&nakya-satras : — While on the eubject 
of jflmtilya 8 AiihaA&slra loay properly consider a short 
oollecUon of 44 |^orfsm 8 which is attributed to Cb& 9 akya 
(Eaiitilya), although it appears on examination to bear little 
or no reseniblance to the first named v^ork The Chaoakya 
sutrius, as this tolhction is called, deah with general morality 
(nlti) in which is comprised the branch of public policy The 
onl> important conlnbuiicm that the author makes to iioliti- 
cal theory is, we think concerned with hm uli a of kingship 
He lays down, to begin with the doclnru of the king s divinity, 
for he says (sutr-i 172) that tin king is tin chief god With 
this may b< lonructMl his inculcation in i-epcated passages 
of the duties of the subji < ts with rt h rc nci to their rulei The 
subjects are not to lu t against tli kings nilt rests (sutrafi*)) 
not to slight him < \f n if In weie <h \oid of st length (Ibid 87). 
not even to lo^k at him (Ibid IHO) not to speak e vil of him 
(Ibid 446), nof to disregard his eude rs (Ibid *>32), and they 
are to carry out wiiat In commands (Ibid >11) While 
thus justifying tin piinciph cf rn >uai'chtcal authority, 
the author insists with Kautiha ii[>on tin (juahties of 
self control, humility and association with the aged as being 
ottBcntial requiHile s of tli king s sue ce ssful govc mine ni The 
root of happiness In sa\s at the beginning of his work is 
righteousiu 8s, that of ii^hte ousne ss is wealth that of wealth 
is the klrigelom (or sove i igiit\) that e>f the kingdom is the 
control of the sense ^.that of the ee»ntre>l of the sense b is humi 
llty and that of humility is tin honouiing of aged persons 
Elsewheix (HtStra IJ) tin auth i stRsses the impoi’tanco of 
discipline on the kings part b\ sa\ing ‘ It is better not to 
have a king tban ha\c one who is wanting in discipline 


^ l^b|bhed as an appendix to R Shamaaaatry's reviled 
aditloii qI KautUya s AxthalAatm (Myioie, 1919). 




CHAPTER IV. 


The Mahabhakata and TirK ManitsamhctI 

AND THE SYNTHESIS OF THE ArTHASaSTBA 
AND THE DhAHMASUTRA MATERIAL 
(circa 200 B.C.— 200 A.O)— THE 
CHATUldATIKA OF ArYA- 
DEVA (circa 200 A.D.). 


I 

Th« ‘ rajadharma ’ KoctionH of thf» MahibhArata and 
tho Manusamhita involve' thi' Kiaftinj; of tho AtibalAatra 
»lock upon a canonical s1«*in The blending of tb^ 
king’N public and his domestn functions - The approxlitufc- 
tion of the concepts of raiadharnia and 
The end of Ihmj scicncch - Th»‘ conception of organic unity 
of the factoid of government -The king’s fulftlnnont <rf 
essential needs of the people The thisiries of the divine crea- 
tion of the kiug-^The doctrine of tlu' king’s divine natiire-— 
The theories of subiiiission and ob4Mlience of the subjecta 
'^Thc king’s recipnical duty of protection and ita relatiofi 
to the collection 4 >f taxe^-The king’s divinely ordained duty 
of protecting IBs subjects— l*rot«*rtion is the sole justiflcatloo 
of the king’s office* -Th** right of tyrannicide - The joint 
authority of tho Brahmana and the Kaatriya and tho mutual 
relations of these jxiwers — The rules of statecraft in the 
bhAraU and the ManusamhitA -The attitude of the authors 
towards religion and morality— Tlie condiUons of siloceM in 
republican communitiee (gauas). 


11 

Tho ChatuhiaUhA wpfweiito in part an Indepondent tiudl- 
tion of poUtical thinking— The king ia the servant 14 the body! 
politic — Polities is oomplotely subserfisiit to monUty . 
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In the two preceding chapters we have endea- 
voured to describe as completely as the surviving 
materials at our disposal would permit, the exu- 
berant growth of political ideas in the literature 
of Artha^astra. We have seen how the teachers 
of this science not only explored the region of practi- 
cal politics which was their special province, but 
also made important and original contributions to 
the theory of the State. In the two canonical works 
of this period, especially in their sections and chapters 
relating to the branch of kingly duties (rajadharma)* 
an attempt seems to have been made to graft a more, 
or less considerable ArthaSastra stock upon a slender 
canonical stem derived from the Dharmasutras.f 
To the stimulus derived from contact with the 
predominant Arthasastra clement it is, we think, 
mainly owing that the Manusamhita and still more 
the Mahabh&rata make, as we hope to show presently, 
some of the most important contributions to 
political theory. 

* Thttfie are chap. Vll of the Manusamhita and the first 
two parts (eepocially chaps. LVl — OLXXlll) of the twelfth 
book (called the S&ntiparvan) of the MahabhArata. The 
4atter chapters, besides being greater in bulk and more com- 
prehensive tlian the former, are distinguished by their dramatic 
character inasmuch as ^ they take the form of a series of 
addresses delivered to king Yudhifthira by the dying Efaitriya 
batfo Bhifma, the dopen of the royal house of Kuru. 

t In this oonnoction it should be especially noticed that the 
MahAbhkrat* in the course of its introductory chapters 
tmUm (1 % 383 ; Ibid 02, 23) annonunoes itself to be, Msr 
fliiav M ArtlnUAstca wofiL 
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The above characteristic of the works that we 
are now considering^ involving, that is, a synthesis 
of ideas is, we think, closely connected with the 
circumstances of their origin and their essential 
nature. The Manusamhit&, while based jupon a 
lost Dhannasatra work of the school of Manu, 
is distinguished from the latter by the fact that 
it is the product not of a Vedic school, but of 
one of the special law schools which took over at 
an early period the complete teaching of the Sacred 
Law*. Hence it is able to develop in fuller detail 
those rules of civil law and public administration to 
which the authors of the DharmasQtras had given 
the most perfunctory attention. The* Mah&bh&rata, 
again, is unconnected with any school, and while 
belonging in form to the literature of heroic history 
(Itihasa), it claimed and obtained early recognition 
as a work on the Sacred Law (Smnti or Dharmaiilstra) 
such as the Manus amhitii wasf. 


• C?f. Biihler, S. B. E. Vol. XXV. Inipuduction, pp. U— 

Wl. 

t For the evidence, vide BUhler and Kinites Indian StuditB^ 
Vol. 2 pp. 4-27 (eeppcially pp. 24-26). With regard to tbe 
6&ntiparvan with which we are Bpecially concerned it may 
be added that Bhlgma’a discourse on ' r&jadbanna * ia Uftro* 
duoed in such a fashion as to suggest that it was maaiit by 
the author to embody the standard list of the king's dutlaa. 
Consider for example the historical setting of the scene bn wbieh 
Bhlgma, stretched upon his bed of arrows, is made to utt# 
these dLscourses as fa|s parting message to the assembled 
princes headed by Tudhlfthira. Consider again how Bhlfma 
is singled out in the immediately preceding chapters by the 
sagu Vyftea (d&ntiparvan XXXVII 1-16) and NAtada (Tbid 
LIV 7-10) and above all by the lord Krifpa (Ibtd LIV S4-S5) 
ae the Attest person to communicate this ms as a g s on the 
ground of his onrivalled knowledge of whole diole el 
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We Jiave noticed above^ as the leading chaTacter- 
istic of the canonical works of this period in so far as 

human diiticH. Add to theHo pointb the fact that KrisijLa Him- 
self (Ibid LIV 29-31) inspired the hero with His own divine 
wisdom (divya matih) to qualify him for his task and blsbsed 
his speech beforehand by prophesying that it would last on 
the face of the earth as though it wem a V'edic discourse 
(Vodaprav&da). 

Prof. I). R. Bhandarkar, while riglitly emphasising the 
debt of the ‘ rajadharma ’ section of the Mahabharata to tlie 
early authors of the ArthaA&slra, has, we think, ignoi^'d the rt‘al 
Character of this section aa involving a synthesis of Artha- 
A&atra and Dharmasutra thought. This omission, it appears 
to us, has prevented him from indicating the true ndation 
of the rajadliarma section to the oldt‘r Artha6astra works. 
He writes (op. cit. pp. 110-111), “To the same period (viz, 
600-325 B. (’.) s<*em to belong tlif‘ chapters fwim the Malia- 
bh&rata, especially from the Santqiarvan, which deal with 
r&jadhamiAnutiLsana ; and li is not at all improbable that 
this Mcotion ropn^senU in th«‘ uiuin the work of the prt'-Kau- 
tilj^an jmlitical philosopher Kaui?upatlant-a as this is but 
another name for Bhl^ma. The aceoimt of polity which they 
contain seems to have bt*en drawn principally from the sys- 
tems of Brihaspali, TAanivs and Mami,*' Now this pronounce- 
ment is, we think, opwi to exception on the following 
grounds: — (1) Dr. Bhandarkars dati* for the rS.jadharma 
section of the Mahabliarata appanmtiy rest^ upon his view 
of the priority of the ,^utiparvan to RautHya’s Artha^astra — 
a view which, as we have show n elsewhere (supra pp, 72-73 foot- 
note) not only runs I'OunU'r to the general trend of authoritative 
opinion on the point, but is unsupported by valid evidence. 
Furthermore, it is directly rontradi(fled by a historical allu- 
slon occurring in one of the chapters of the above section. In 
ohaptfir LXV (13-15) Maiidhata is quoted as asking the god 
Indra, ** How should all those folk living in kingdoms, the 
Yavanas, the Kir&tas, tlia, Gandharas, the Chinas, the 6avaraa, 
the Barbaras, the «^aka8, the Tu^&ras, the Kaukas, the 
Patilavas, the Andhras, the Madrakas, the Pui^di^t 
the Pulindaa, the Ramatbas, the K&mbojas, the oaaiee 
which sprang from the Br&hmapas and the Kyattriyas, the 
Vallyas and the ^ddrae live ? ** The same passage oecurs 
In the South Indian recension (Ch. LXIV 13-15) with 



our point of view is con^med, their bfa^ndmg of 
materials derived from the Arthai&stra and the 
Dh^rmasutras. One important consequence ol this 
connection with the earlier canon is, we think, 
that the authors present their extensive of 


somt minor changos Tin nuntion of Itc SakaH and Ihii 
Pahlavas in both tht* aho\< lists ( lutlcx fli* poRciibility of 
an intiMpolation m laUi lifins and il shows «<*cond 
eonturj It ( to b< tho ufipM limil of Uio romposition 
of tin ‘‘•antipai van Thi*^ dnt« it nnv b« add<*cl hoM, 

lias been ariivfd at indi pondentlv bv tt» bc*st autho* 

ntiia <l f \j \\ lb pkitis //o Ottat I in of ludta 
y»p d07 198} (J) Till ta| idhatiiui (Imn of thi 

parvnn, dthou^,li pii b ssii t, to i mix dv tin ti m lilnif " of 
ilhlsmu, rtvtals no <wpMial (onmitmn with tlx vnw^i, ft'W 
and fragim ntaiy as lltav ai4 ttiitai* attrihulid to Kaunapa- 
<binta by Kaiitilva In tli» | ir dli J ♦ \ irnpli f>f tlx Matiu- 
samhita Mann ofti n tlitly lontiadntv tin vn w of tho tichiKd 
of Vitliudastra < iU«d bv that natn< I hu^ whih tho latt4:«r 

(hunt p d) til clatvs t il stnnitst^) I tiinr in numlKr«t)H' 

fonni r (\ll t {) moliidi s all tin four tiaditionnl sdtnrt^ln 
thr ( urnculurn of tin king *4 stiidns \gain, uhili the Mftna- 
\aH (Kant p »t)) iiiaki tlx iiiant npariHat conaihi of twolv<* 

m< mbi rx, Mann (Nil >1) givts tho nurnl * 1 of (ounvillorK 
(Harhivas) nssovi n oj < ighl \ mon gi n lal ha^iHof diffpranc#* 
b<*twopn the two st ts of works Mint w irt now consldi ring la 
lliat while tlu Vrthaha'^tia authors known in Kauplya jpJTi* 
diriiingnisht-d bv their < ontrtivt rsial ^piritf Dip canonical 
authors of this pi not! iir« principally tontimpd in thetr 

rajadhanua st cl ions to lay iown tlx approvpil rule^ of 

kingly conducl 'llxst disc n pant x s tan* we think, bo 
aatiafactonly pxplainod on our hv|H)ttifHix of the synthfMlis 
of the Artha^astra and tuilv c inoniral ideas m tho loior 
works (?) Much as the rajadhanna sectionB of thtt 

Hftntiparvaii are indebted to th< ArthatiAHtra it is not difficult 
to detect in them some instances of original contribution 
to political theory Such, for example an* the tlieories of the 
origin of monarchy which, as we hoiTH- to show later on, am 
so advanced 111 charact4>r in comparison with the earlier iduae 
on Uie subject that tlu*y may be safr^ly assigned iin the ground 
of Internal evidence alone to Uxe present pericMl. 
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public^ administration the setting of the Whole 
Duty of the King. Thus Manu has no hesitation in 
mentioning in the course of his chapter on Iqpgiy 
duties that the king should worship the learned 
BrAhma^as, hould marry a queen of equal caste and 
should appoint a domestic priest as well as other 
officiating priests for the performance of sacrifices'^. 
Similarly Bhl^ma in chapter LVI of the Santiparvan 
opens bis address by observing that the king's fore- 
most duty is to behave towards the gods and the 
BrAhmanas according to the prescribed rule, for, 
he explains, it is by worshipping these that the 
king repays hi.s debt to virtue and is respected 
by his subjects. t The same mingling of functions 
is observable in the frequent and characteristic 
summaries of kingly duties that occur in these 
works. Manu, for example, says in one place, 
“Not to turn back in battle, to protect the people, 
to honour the Brahmanas is the best means for a 
king to secure happiness”}. 

Besides involving the fusion of the king's public 
and his domestic functions, the synthesis of the 
secular and canonical material in the works we are 

• VII ; Ibid 77, Ibid 78-70. 

t l&Antiparvan LVI 2-l.S. 

t VII 88, S. B. E. Vol. XXV, p. 220. It may be noticed 
here that the commentatorH of the Smriti worlu, while treating 
the concept of r&jadbarma, introduce a twofold distinction 
which, we think, virtna^lT correeponda to the difference between 
the king'e public and hia domestic functions. For they conceive 
the tAjadharma to be of two kinds, namely those bearing visible 
fruit (driftArtba) and those producing invisible fruit (adrif- 
tArtha). The fonner are illustrated by the siicfold policy and 
the latter by the Agnihotra sacrifice. Cf. MedhAtithi• ** com- 
mentary on ManoaaibhitA VIl. 1. 
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now considering tended, we think, to^ bring gboat 
a close approximation of the concepts of r&jadhanni, 
and da^tjanlti, which, as we have seen in anollMr 
place, were at first associated respectively with thi 
literature of the Dharmasfitras and of the Arthaiftstra. 
R&jadharma, to begin with, as conceived by the 
canonical authors of this period consists, in an over- 
whelming measure, of the rules of internal adminis- 
tration and external policy. Thus its scope is 
virtually co-extensive with that of dapdanlti, involv- 
ing in either case the conception of an Art of Govern- 
ment. Furthermore it appears that the canonical 
writers magnified the antiquity and sanctity of 
dandanlti with the result that the concept of this 
science was brought into line with that of rajadharma. 
Manu, for example, applies to it* the epithet eternal 
(4&^vatl) which is usually applied to the holy Vedas 
alone, while Bhf^a in chapter LIX of the S&nti- 
parvan declares it to have been created by the god 
Brahma along with the institution of kingship by 
Vi^ijiu.t 

What, then, in the opinion of these thinkers, is the 
end of the Art of Government, as we may render more 
or less roughly the concepts of r&jadharma and dand^* 
niti. It is, we think, a striking illustration of the im- 
portance of the intrusive Arthai^tra element in theis 
thought that the authors take over and amplify the 
necessarily one-sided estimate of the science furnished 


• VII 48. 

t It may be here femarked that Bhlfma, wfagto detcribing 
the macita d fajadbarma, imphee in one p aa s age (LXlll 26) 
dag<U&lti and sljadhanaa to be aynonymoiia teniis. 
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by thi scoulir teachers. As we have seen in another 
place, Kaufilya conceives the Arthai^astra to fulfil 
the threefold end of human existence.* Now 
Bhlsma in chapter lilX of the Santiparvan sums up 
his elaborate description of Brahma’s original work 
on dandaniti by saying that it treated the four ends 
of life, namely, virtue, wealth, desire and salvation. f 
In another place, speaking on the great benefit 
accruing from dandaniti, Hhisma says that this 
science, when properly applied by the king, directs 
the four classes towards righteousness and weans 
them from unrighteousness. When the four classes 
obierve their respective duties, Bhi^ma goes on, 
and the established usage is not violated, when 
security springs from dandaniti and the people are 
free from fear, the three (sie) classes seek their wel- 
fare according to the prescribed rule, and t hence 
ensues the happiness of the people. Continuing his 
argument, the hero states in language of bold hyper- 
bole, that the four ages of the world arise according 
as the king exercises dandaniii in a full or more or less 
partial measure or finally abandons it altogether. 
Dandaniti, he says m conclusion, fixes the limits 
of duties and is the established usage that has for its 
end the welfare of the people ; when properly applied, 
it is, as it were, the mother and the father.} 

In the above extracts, it will be noticed, the 
canonical author develops, however unconsciously, 
the idea expressed by Kautilya with reference to the 


♦ Supra, pp. 130-131. 
t ^tntlparvan LIX 79. 
t IWd JLXIX 76—103. 
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enct of the ArthaSSstra. The view o^||p»e ai||lior of 
the Santfparvan relating to the nature of rftjaAharma 
is similarly connected with that of an earlier teacher, 
Indra, who held, as we have seen in another place, 
that the K.^atr^ya^s duty was the foremost of alL* 
Its keynote is struck in the very firsr ({uestion ad-» 
dressed by Yudhi?thira to Bhisma. Hajadharma, 
says the king in introducing his question, is declared 
by those versed in the sacred law to be the foremost 
of all duties : it is the refuge of the whole world : 
virtue, wealth and desire, nay, salvation itself depend 
upon it : like the rein unto the steed and the goad 
to the elephant is the rajadharma unto the people. 
If the king were to err with respect to that duty 
which is followed by the royal sages, the stability of 
the world would cease and everything would be 
thrown into confusion. Rajadharma does away with 
the evil condition which fails to secure heaven, just 
as the rise of the sun dispels darkness. f This point 
is treated in fuller detail in some later chapters where 
Bhisma, after describing the duties of the four castes 
and the four orders, wind.s u)> with a comparative 
estimate of the merits of rajailharma and other 
duties. All the duties of the three classes, he says, 
together with their minor duties, are settled out of 
the king’s duties by the K§atriyas who follow th|^ 
highest duty among man. All duties are swallowe<f 
up in those of the king, just as the foot -prints of all 

* Sapra p. 62. 

t ^ntiparvan LVl 2-7. In 5 of the above we adopt 
the reading ‘nareiidradharmo lokwya' of tin* South Indian 
reoenakm instead of * narendro dhannalokwiya * (Oileatta 
•ditaon). 


otiier jcreattj^s sink m those of the elephant. The 
other "tiuties are the refuge of the few and bear little 
fruit, while the duty of the K$atriyas is the refuge 
of many people and produces many blessings. If 
daQd&nIti were to perish, the triple Veda would dis- 
appear and all duties would decline : if the primeval 
r&jadharma of the K^atriyas were to be given up, all 
duties of the orders would come to an end*. The 
address is continued in the same strain through 
the two following chapters, but these do not 
add anything to the force of the argument. The 
panegyric reaches, we think, its climax in some 
earlier verses of the same address. There Bhisma 
says that all duties have rajadharma at their head, 
and all kinds of renunciation are comprised therein. 
Further he states that every enjoyment, all religious 
ceremonies, all learning, and all worlds are included 
m r&jadharmat. The gist of the above passages may 
perhaps be expressed by saying that rajadharma 
comprehends all other classes of duties and is the 
mainspring as well as guarantee thereof 

The authors of the Sintiparvan and the Manu- 
samhitft characteristically take over from the Artha- 
4&stra the category of the seven elements of sovereign- 


* 6&nilparvan LXIII 21-27 

t Ibid LXIII 27-80 In verae 29 we read <bhog&h* of the 
South Indian reoencaon instead of *tyag&h* of the Calcutta 
edition. „ 

t That this does not represent the considered view of the 
author appears, among other things, from the fact that the 
rajadharma and the &paddhanna sections of the SauUparvsn 
lead up to the disquisition or mokfadhatma which Yudhifthira 
introduces by saying (CLXXIV 1) that It is the foremost of 
the duties peitainiug to the ordem. 


ty.* This of course involves the exclusion, as before, 
of the ‘purohita’ or the royal chaplain .f In this 
connection it ought to be particularly noticed that 
Manu develops an idea that is at best latent in the 
system of the Artha^&stra, for while arranging the 
^calamities* of the ‘limbs* in an order of descending 
importance, he immediately qualifies its effect by 
saying, “Tet in a kingdom containing seven consti- 
tuent parts, which is upheld like the triple staff 
(of an ascetic), there is no (single part) more import- 
ant (than the others), by reason of the importance 
of the qualities of each for the f)t)icTS. For each 
part is particularly qualified for (the accomplishment 
of) certain objects, (and thus) each is deelarcd to be 
the most important for that particular purpose 


* Vide Manusamhiti IX 294 ; .^ntiparvan LXIX 04-06, 
Cf. Yajfiavalkya I 353. Some Hlight verbal changes are 
observable in these works in the di^signation of the component 
factors of sovereignty. For Kautilya’s * durga,' fort, Manu 
and the author of the S&ntiparvan (lor. cit.) nubcititute ' para,* 
city, — a change which was doubt )(‘S8 8uggoHt4>d by the anti- 
thesis between * pura " and ‘Janapadn.* Ftirlhermore, Manu 
(loc.cit.)hae *r&ftra’ instead©# *janapada*, while VAJfiavalkya 
(loc. cit.) uses the term ‘jana,' people. 

t This personage, however, was too important to be ignoiod 
for long in the standard list of the seven ’elcfnenta.* In 
the NItisftra of KAmandaka (Vll 31) the puvohiU's good 
quatitles are described under the heading of the esoellent 
qualities of the minister (sachiva). VijfiAne^vata (oommen- 
tary on YAjliavalkya (1 353) similarly includes the * pufohita ' 
along with the *mantrln* in the list of amAtyaa. NUalumtba 
goea a step further and finds (commentary on tentlparvan 
LXXIX 1) a place for the ‘ purohiU ’ aa well aa the 
aaorifloial pricat (ritvlj) in the category of ssAmin by 
making iba latter consist of these two persons along with 
the Ung. 
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inHhich IS effected by its means”*. This important 
extract exhibits, we think, for the first hme, the 
application of two principles in relation to the cate- 
gory of seven ‘limbs ’ These principles would be 
called, if we were to borrow Western equivalents, 
those of integration and differentiation. It follows 
from the above that Manu presents a completer 
conception of the organic unity of government than 
had occurred to his predecessors 

The theories of kingship in the canonical works 
with which we are hcie concerned involve, we thiflk, 
the amplification in a greater or less measure of the 
principles jointly bequeathed by the early Artha- 
4astra teachers and the authors ol the canonical 
Dharmasiitias Tin author of tlu Mahuhharata, 
to begin with, roproduecs, obyiousl\ for the purpose 
of justifying the royal authorit\ the earlui concep- 
tion of the essential importanee of the king’s office. 
In chapter LXVII Bhisma, repl>ing to one of Yudhi- 
^thira’s questions, declares that the ‘chicfest’ duty of 
the subjects consists in the consecration of the king 
A kinglcss State, he explains, is overcome by robbers : 
there virtue does not become settled, and the people 
devour one another In a kinglcss State Bh!$ma 
goes on, fire does not convey hbations to the gods, 
even the wicked do not prosper ; the two rob the 
one and many others rob the two ; he that is not 
a slave is made a, slave , the women are forcibly 
abducted. If the king, says Bhisma in concluding 
this part of his argument, did not exist in this world 
as a wielder of punishment, the stronger would 


* IX 206-297, 8. B. £. Vol. XXV, p. 395 
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devour the weaker in the fashion of fishes living in 
the water*. The gist of the above passages may, 
perhaps be expressed by saying that the happiness 
and indeed the existence of the people depend 
upon the king’s office. In the following chapter 
Bhi^ma reproduces what purports to lx* the address 
of the sage Brihaspati to Vasumanas wherein, as we 
have seen in another place, both the evils attending 
the king’s non-cxistence and th(^ blessings following 
from his presence are described with great force.! 

• ^ntiparvaii. LXVII. 5. 1M6, 10. 

t Hapra, pp. 90-01. A Kiwular rtiric*»*ptn>n of thc^ extra- 
ordinary importance of th«‘ oflitM' orciiPH in chaptfor 

LXVII of the Ramayana. Tliein* um* ri\* told how after th« 
exile of prince Rama and the death of km^ Dadaratiia ike 
UrahmaiiiLaH and tl»o ministeiN apfiituiched V^iiliiftHaf the 
family prieNt of the myal h<mse of Ayodhya. “The klnK,” 
Haid they, “ la (Kone to heaven. Rama H^ain haa betaken liirn- 
self to the fort'st, th<* \aliant l^i^ksninnii ainti has lu'cnnipanieii 
R&rna. Roth Bharala and Satrui^hria havii aw'ay Uj 
city of U&jaKriha in the Kaikcya kingdom U> live in the 
delightful abode of their mat«*rna! unch*. App^>in( a kin^ 
over the IksakuK this very day, for this kiri^idom of ours would 
perish in the absence of a kinj?.” ^rhis prayer Is supiforted 
by a paasionato plea on bidialf of immarchy. In a kiniicleaH 
Htato, it is aaid, th(‘ clouds do not spniikh* the earth with rain ; 
the seeds an' not sown ; the win does not olH*y his father nor 
the wife her husband ; then> exists neither wealth nor family ; 
truth does not prevail. There the Rrfthmapa df>«*s rif»t |M-rform 
socridees, festivities and social jfatherinpi do not take place ( 
the jdrlf* decked with golden omamentH do not stroll to the 
gardens in the evening ; the rich cultivators and herdsmen 
do not sleep with the doors of their houses unbamnl ; the 
merchants accustomed to wander long distances with rich 
wares do not travel with security ; even th»^ ascetic who ia 
always in the habit of meditating on the Infinite ftool, does 
not stay ; and the soldiers are powerless to defeat a foe. 
19uch a kingdom is like a river without water, a forest without 
grass, sad a herd of cattle without the herdsman. In such a 
kingdom nobody is one’s own and tfca people fSOQStaatly 
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Turning to the doctnne of divine nature of the 
Jung we have to observe that this is presented by our 
authors piincipally in connection with the remark- 
able, and as it seems to us, original theones of the 
creation of monarchy. These views, we are inclined 
to think, were formulated in the works we arc now 
considering with the deliberate object of countering 
the tendencies inherent in the older theory of the 
king’s origin. The Buddhist theory of contract, 
as we have observed in another place, tended to 
strengthen a notion already familiar to Hindu 
political theory, namely that the king was an oihcial 
paid by his subjects for the service of protection,* 
Such a notion could not but be repugnant to those 
schools and tcaeh< rs who upheld, as well m the canoni- 
cal Dharmasutras as in the secular Arthaiastra, the 
king’s office as the guarantee of individual and social 
existence. Kautilya, as we have seen, was satisfied 
with a modified version of the Buddhist theory 
which he twisted to justify the king’s authority and 
backed up with the doctrine of the king’s divme 
nature. But his attempt was obviously a bold 
makeshift and nothing more. It was therefore neces- 


devoui oni) another in the fashiofi of fishes. Even those 
atheistical persons that are gmlty of violating the established 
usage and have been punished by the Icing, give up fear and try 
to asfiort iheinsolves The king is the IVuth, he is Virtue, he 
is the pedigree of the high bom. he is, as it were, the mother 
and the father ; be surpasses by his excellent conduct the 
gods Yama, Kubera. Indra and Yanina If the king did not 
establish the distinction between good and bad deeds, this 
univeme, alas 1, would ba like darkness and no sound know- 
ledge could exist. 

* Supra, p. ISl. 
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sary that new theories of the king’s ongin should 
be propounded, involving a higher basis for the 
king’s office than the mere agreement of the people 
Of such a nature, in our view, are the theories of the 
Mah&bh&rata and the Manusamhit& which, while 
based upon the ground-work of an antecedent state 
of nature, uniformly express, as we hope to show pre- 
sently, the idea of the king’s creation by Divine will.* 

It will appear from the above that the theoncs 
of the origin of kingship as conceived !>y the authors 
with whom we are now dealing, were anti-popular in 
their origin, their object being, in other words, to 
support as against the anarchical tendencies of the 
theory of contract the principle of the king’s authori- 
ty. Let us consider these theories in some detail. 
The Manusamhit& describes the origin of kingship 
in the briefest outline “For when these creatures 
being without a king dispersed m all directions, the 
Lord created a king for the protection of this whole 
(creation), taking (for that purpose) eternal particles 
of Indra, of the Wind, of Yama, of the Sun, of Fire, 
of Varuimi, of the Moon, and of the Lord of Wealth 
(Kubera).”t This passage, it will l>e observed, begins 
with a reference to an original evil state of nature. 
But the author, instead of considering this like the 

* The doctrines of divine creation of the king mentioned 
above appear to have found their ultimate support in the 
Brahmimoal theory relating to the creation of the world by 
a Supreme Bemg, jjuet ae the Buddhist theory of contract 
apparently found its resting plac4 in the conception of a 
natural worid-order (dhanna or niyama) independent of the 
Divine Will. 

f VII, 3-4, ft. B. B. Vol. XXV p. 216. 
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earlier writers as the prelude to a contract between 
the people and a human or a semi-divine being, 
introduces the Highest God as Himself creating the 
king out of His own will. The king, then, according 
to this view is, so far from being an official paid by 
the people for the service of protection, ordained by 
God to rule over his subjects. His rule, in short, rests 
not upon agreement but upon Divine ordination. 
The further bearing of the above passage upon the 
doctrine of the king's divinity will be more conve- 
niently treated in another place. 

The Mahdbhilrata has two distinct theories of the 
origin of kingship which arc of a more elaborate and 
complex nature than the theory of the Manusamhita. 
For these theories traverse at length the whole 
process of social evolution from its beginnings in the 
original state of nature, and involve the blending 
of the two ideas of divine creation and eoronation- 
oath or popular agreement. It will be convenient 
to begin with the shorter of the two stories which is 
told by Bhl§ma in the course of his address, already 
referred to, relating to the ‘chiefest’ duty of the sub- 
jects. There he mentions, after describing what he 
conceives to be the evil consequences of the king’s 
non-existence, “It was for thiir reason that the gods 
created the king.” This idea of divine creation is 
developed by the speaker in greater detail in the 
following lines. People having no king in early times, 
we arc told, met with destruction devouring one 
another as the larger fishes devour the smaller. 
They then assembled jbogether and made compacts 
(samay&h) mutually undertaking to expel from their 
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midst persons guilty of abuse, assault, and connexioii 
with other men’s wives as well as those who would 
break the compact. Thus they lived by the terms of 
the compact for the purpose of inspiring confidence 
among all classes without distinction. Afterwards 
they collectively (sahitah) approached the God 
Brahma, being afflicted with sorrow. '‘Without a 
chief, O Lord,” they said, ‘'wf are perishing. Give 
us a cliicf whom we shall worship in eoneert and 
w'ho will protect u^' " The (Jnd appointed Mami to 
rule ov'^er them, hut fie would not at first neeepf 
them. “I fear,” said he, “the sinful consequences 
of acts- Government, again, is a very difficult task, 
especially among men who are always deceitful in 
their conduct.” The people, however, overcame hl.s 
samples by saying, “Don’t fear. The sms will 
only devolve upon those who perrorin (the sinful 
acts). For the increase of your treasury we shall 
give you one-fiftieth of our animals and gold as well 
as oiie-tcnth of grain. Of the spiritual merit that 
the people, well protected by the king, will acquire, 
yiie fourtli part will belong to you.” Thus coaxed, 
Manu made a tour round the w'urld, striking tenor 
into the hearts of all, and making thrrn conform to 
their duties.* 

The story of the or.gin of kingship that we have 
just described connects itself historically "with the 

• f^tip&rvan VIT 17-32. ‘Kartrineno RftnufyaW’ 
sins will dovolvo upon the authors n>f the stiiful acU)’ U tlu» 
readinK in the t'alcuita edition. This i» pnferaWe to ^ 
readlnfc ‘ vidhA«y&mo dhanam tava^of the ftouth IndiM 
rsceiudon, since the object of the people’s addr««s is oleaily 
to quiet Maiiti*e apprehension of sinful opirtami nation* 

18 
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individual figuring in Kautilya’s version of the 
king’s creation. The other story to which we have 
now to turn our attention is- associated with the 
person who was remembered in Vedic tradition as 
the first consecrated ruler of men.* In chapter 
LIX of the Santiparvan Yudlii§thira is introduced 
as asking Bhisma two distinct questions, which 
are substantially as follows. How did the title of 
‘king’ (rajan) come into existence, and why does 
one man rule over persons of great intelligence and 
valour, although he has the same physical organs 
and mental attributes, is subject to the same changes 
of birth and death and is equal in all respects to the 
others ? The answer to these questions involves a 
complete account of the creation of the king’s office 
and of the basis of his rule over his subjects. For 
the moment wo arc concerned with the former point 
alone. There was ut first, says the hero, neither 
sovereignty nor sovereign, neither punishment nor 
punisher (naiva rajyam na rajasinna cha dapdo na 
d&i^dikah)- At that time the people used to govern 
themselves by means of Justice or Righteousness 
(dbarma). Afterwards however they became com- 
{rfetely worn out and were assailed successively by 
the vices of intoxication, “Agreed, wrath and self- 
indulgence. The world was disturbed, and the 
Vedas as well as Justice perished. The gods were 
affrighted, and tliey sought the protection of the Lord 
Bicahma. The great God created for their sake and 
for the good of the world a gigantic treatise consisting 


* Ot. S^Upatha ^lahma^a V 3.5.4 : **pTithu, son of Vepa, 

waa oonaaoratud of men.'' 8. B. £., Vol. XLl, p. 81. 
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of one hundred thousand chapters iMich treated the 
fourfold end of life — ^virtue, wealth, desire and 
salvation. This was called Dandaniti and became 
the archetype out of which successive summaries 
were prepared by the gods Siva and Indra and 
the sages Brihaspati and Sukra. Thereafter the 
gods approached Vi^nu and implored Him to 
select a person deserving to occupy the highest 
place (i^rai^tbynm) among mortals. The great C?od 
created by a fiat of his will a son produced out 
of his own lustre. This person however did not 
desire sovereignty, and he treated his authority as a 
trust (nyasa). His fourth successor became skilled 
in policy and <^rotceted the people, while the next 
gained an empire, and became self-indulgent. Then 
came Vena who was killed by the angry sages for 
his tyranny. Out of his right arm, piereed by the 
great sages, cam(‘ forth Prithu, handsome, fully 
armed, skilled in the Vedas arul in the science of 
archery. He was enjoined by the gods and the-s 
great sages to follow the established laws (dharma) 
without fear or favour, and with strict control of hU 
passions. The gods and the sag(‘s, moreover, pro- 
posed to him an oath (pratijna) which he accepted 
in the following terms, “ I will constantly protect the 
earth in thought, word and deed, as if it were 
Brahman. I will carry out the established laws 
in accordance with dandaniti. I will never act 
arbitrarily. The twice — bom classes shall never 
be punished by me and the world shall be saved 
from the danger of inter-mixture of olaasea.” 
Prithu was consecrated by the Br&hmanas and 
the sages as well as by the giQ|4li^ including Vifpu 



Himself. He etifks called king (r&jan) because all 
his subjects were gratified (ranjitah) by him, and he 
earned the title of K^atriya as he healed the wounds 
of the Brahmanas, The eternal God Visnu in person 
established his status by declaring that no one 
would transcend him. The divine Visnu, moreover, 
entered the person of the king, and hence the whole 
universe worships the kings as if they are gods.* 

Such are the two stories ol the origin of kingship 
that are set forth in the Mahubharata. The mytho- 
logical atmosphcic is patent in either case as also 
the eurjoiis blend of ideas and notions ol an in- 
congruous nature Neverthdess the above extracts, 
it IS hardly too much to sa\, maik J^ht culmination 
of the Hindu theories ol the kmg\ origin. Let us 
analyse the hading ideas in these passages. In 
both. It will be ohscivcd, the starting-point is an 
original State ol Nature which is so \ividly described 
•n tlic woids ol the lattei extract, 'naivurajyam na 
i^ftsmiia cha daiido naermdikah ” While, however, 
this involves, in tlie fiist <*asc, from the very start a 
dreadful condition ol anareh>, it is presented m the 
second case as a prelimiuaiy condition of peace and 
nghteousnqss followed b\ a period of growing degen- 
eracy and accumulating evil. eThefirst theory intro- 
duces immediatch at the close of the anarchical state 
of nature a stage which, we think, has no parallel in 
Hindu political thcorv except m the passages of the 

• Sfailiparvan LIX 5-136 Mr K P. Jayswal (Calcutta 
WMKly Vol XVI p XX, corrected and amplified, 

Modern Ufciew, Calcutta, Vol XI p 19J) uas the fiiat to dia- 
oowr hi the aUovc paasago the two eucceasive stages of the 
evolution of kingship, ae conceived by the canonical author, 
as well M the tonnula ol the ooronation-oatb. 
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Buddhist canon that have been qtiOt4«^ in another 
place.* This stage involves the tbrmati^i by popular 
agreement of society without a political superior, 
in this approaching closely, to borrow the language 
of Western political philosophy, to the notion of a 
social contract as distinguished tVom a j|ovcrninental 
pact. Passing to the immediately following stage 
it should be noticed that both the extracts attribute 
the king’s creation^ — and herein lies the essential 
difference of the Mahahharata story from the older 
theories of the Buddhist eanort find of the Artha- 
sastra, — to the will of the Supreme Deity. For 
while in the first story Munu is ordameil by th(" god 
Brahma to nilc\over the j)e(»ple. in the s(‘er)inl Visjiu 
creates a mind-begotten son for the same purpose. 
Hen* the story might well have ended, but 
the author goes on to snj)plement this by 
importing notions having little or no afllnity to 
that of divine creation. In the lirst ease it is declared 
that the people made what may he called a onqit 
sided contract with the king-designate, by which 
they relieved him from the responsibility for their 
own sins, while charging themselves to pay the 
royal dues. The king, then, it would seem, rules his 
subjects by the right of divine creation, which is 
reinforced by the voluntary agreement of the sub- 
jects. In the second case, Prithii who is the first 
true king and is the seventh lineal descendant of 
Vis^u’s nominee has to accept an oath of observance 
of the established laws and institutions, and af the 
same time he is mentioned to have been not only 
ordained by Visnu but animated* by the God’s essence. 


* Supia, pp. 117*110. 
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From this it would appear to follow that the king, 
according to the author, while ruling by virtue of 
div|ne creation, is subject to the terms of his coro* 
nation oath. 

In examining the theories of the king’s origin 
as above described, we have found involved in them 
the notion of the king’s divine nature This point 
deserves to be treated in some detail The teachers 
of the Artha43.stra including even Kautilya imputed, 
as we have seen in another place, a kind of divinity 
to the king by metaphorically assimilating his func- 
tions to those of various specified deities This 
view is not unknown to the authors whom we are 
now considering Manu, for example, enjoins the 
king in one place to imitate the energetic action of 
eight specific deities, and he seizes the occasion to 
show how the king’s acts resemble severally the 
functions of those deities ♦ Similarly Bhisma, in 
chapter LXVIII of the Santiparvan, asked as to 
<why the king is called a god, quotes the long address 
of the sage Brihaspati in which, as we have observed 
before, the king is said to assume the forms of five 
deities according to the varying nature oi his func- 
tions t Yet the most characteristic pronouncement 
of the canonical authors of this period on the present 
point, and that which in their system bears directly 
upon the question of the mutual relations of the king 
and his subjects, centred in the doctrine of the 
king’s divine personality — a doctrine which, we 
can not help thinking, was deliberately introduced 
by these authors with the object of strengthenmg 

• IX 308*811. 

t SttiNta p. 85. 
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the principle of authority. In i\laau*«i theory of the 
king’s origin, it will be observt tiie king it stated 
to have been created out of the psxticlcs of Vight 
guardians of the world. The eonstii^uence of this 
act in investing the king witli superhuman majesty 
is described in the immediately foUowing 
lines. “ Because a king has been formed of 
particles of those lords of the gods, he therefore 
surpasses all created beings in lustre ; and, like the 
sun, he bums eyes and hearts : tor can anybody on 
earth even gaze on him. Throuj^ his (supernatural) 
power he is Fire and Wind, he Sun and Moon, he 
the Lord of justice (Yama), he Kubera, he Varui(|ia, 
he great Indra.”* While Manu conceives the king to 
be formed out of eight guardians of the world, the 
author of the Santiparvan declares him, by way 
of justifying his authority, to have absorbed 
the essence of the god Visnu, — a view which 
recalls the idea conveyed in a text of the Satapatha 
Brahmaua.f In the passage l>earing on this poinl^ 
Bhisma, after answering Yudhisthira’s first question 
regarding the origin of kingship, proceeds, as it 
seems to us, to answer the second query of the king, 
namely why the people submit to one nuin who 
is their equal in ail respects. The Lord Vif^u, he 
saya, entered the person of king Prithu, and 
hence the world bows down to one man as to a 
god. What reason is there, he asks, for the people’s 
submission tp one man except his divine quality 

« VII 5<7, S. fi. B. Vol. XXV p S17. Withtlie laat veme 
ct Ibid V 96 where the king ie held to be an inoamaCion of 
the same lint of eight deities. 

t V 1. 6. 14. of. supra, pp.‘ 32-88. 
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(daivftdritc guo&t) ? A gocj, ||je continues, whose 
stock of spiritual merit is |^:;i||ipisted comes down 
upcto earth from heaven, and^ is bom as a king 
versed in the* science of polity and as a man 
endowed with Visnu’s majesty. As he is estab- 
lished by the gods, no one transcends him and 
everybody submits to him. This capacity of ruling 
the earth does not accrue to him by his own merit. 
Meritorious acts lead to meritorious results, and hence 
mankind obeys the voice of one man who is equal 
to it.* In this case, it will he oliscrved, the author 
categorienlly denies the king's authority to arise 
from his intrinsic t|uahties. lie derives it on the 
contrary from lh( king's divine origin and nature, 
otl the hypothesis of the king’s creation by the 
god Visnu and his incorporation of the god’s 
essence, t 

We have thus far endeavoured to show how the 
older ideas relating to the essential importance of the 
king’s oflice and his divine natun* were developed 
by the canonical writers of this period. As in the 

* l^ntiparvan, LTX 12S, i:il, Kia-iatJ. 

t We may congidor in th#' pn'Mont place ccrlain current 
estimatcHof the Hindu doi-trine of the kin^ir’s divinity. Prof. 
PremathaNiith Banerjea (op, cit.p. 71 and foot-note) holds on 
the autJbtority of cert-ain toxta of the l^knuilti (I 80-34 ; Ibid 87) 
that in ancient India **only a righttH>u8 king was regarded as 
divine/* and **the kini; not a devatabut a nara-devat&.** 
Prof. D. R. Bhandarkar (op. cit. p 180) virtually endonseg the 
fonner statement and quotes one of Dr. Banerjea’s texts (l^ukra 
1 70) to prove that according to the Hindu theory **a king is a 
naredgva only so long fis he is virtuous and he ceases to be 
so the moment he goes to the bad.’’ Now however important 
if^kra's qualification of the older doctrine of the king’s divi* 
nity might be, it is difficult to understand the grounds on 
whieh his view is held to represent as above the Hindu theory 
on the point in quesiknu For Fukra’s theory, eo far ee we 



earlier case, these tiiex>ries led a^a loxtcal eoioUary 
to the formulation of the doelrmes of submission 
and obedience of the subjt‘cts. “ETen an inftuit 
king,” says Manu in one place, “mist not be des* 
pised (from an idea) that he is a (ir|“re) mortal ; 
for he is a great deity in human firm. Fire bums 
one man only, if he carelcssh approaches it; the 
fire of a king\s (anger) consumes the (whole) family, 
together with its cattle and its feard of property.” 
Again, he savs, The (man), ^^h in his exceeding 
folly hates him, will doubtlessl\ pc/ish ; for the king 
quickly makes up his mind to destroy such (a man). 
Let no (man), therefore, transgress that law which 
the king decrees with respect to his favourites, nor 
(his orders) which inflict pain on those in disfavour.” • 
Like Manu the author of the Saiitiparvan inculcates 
the submission of the subjects to tin ir ruler. In 
chapter LXVII where Hhlsnia develops his view 
making the consecration of the king the ‘chiefest* 
duty of the subjects, he says that the f)rrson who 
desires his own welfare should honour the king as 
he honours the god Indra. Again, he states that 
the people should respectfully salute the king as 
the disciples salute their preceptor, and they should 
wait upon him as the gods wait upon Tndra, for he 
who is honoured by his owm subjects is feared even 

are aware, ib peculiar to him and \h not shared by the other 
Hindu anthoni Ae for the contention that the king wee not 
a Mevata* but a *nara-devata*. it is pointedly disproved by one 
of the oo Deluding verees of chapter LIX of the I^AnUparvan 
which categoiiccdty states tliat the kin^ and the gods ever 
einoe Piithn’s time have been declared by the aagea to be 
equal (tato jagati rajendra satatam Aabditam budhaih davl- 
toha nandevUcha taby& iti vittmpate). 

• VII 8 ; 18, 8. a B. Vol. XXV pp. 817*218. 
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by bis enemies, while he who is not so honoured is 
overwhelmed by them : if the king is overwhelmed, 
all his subjects feel unhappy. 

We have mentioned above those ideas of the 
canonical authors of this period which, it ap- 
pears, were meant by them to justify the king’s 
authority over his subjects. Let us next consider 
what, if any, counteracting principles derived 
more or less from the same source were drawn 
by these authors into their common synthesis. 
We find that however much Ihcse writers stressed 
the duty ol‘ th(‘ subjects, they insisted, as before, 
upon the king’s observani^e of the reciprocal 
duty of protection.! In some passages the duty 

♦ SS.ntiparvau LXVIl 4,31-3(5. 

t Of. Sanliparvan LVFll 1-1 wIk'po proti‘ction is declared 
to be the ereani of th<‘ duties and is held to be parti- 

oularly approves! b> sevi*n ^peci fil'd t^'oehers who are the 
authors of tivatisi'b on tin* of imlity. In the Manu- 

Hamhila as well as the Santii>arvan protection is frequently 
inculrat'Cd in tin* earlier fashion by means of moral and 
spiritual sanctions. 'Phus Manu in one place, while urging 
the king to punish (hie\«‘s, coinpan s (VI 11 303) the king's 
ppoU'ction of the subj<*cts to the performance of a sacrifice, 
and ho writes (VII 1 30(5) “ A king who protects the created 
beings in accordance with (he siicred law and smites those 
worthy of corporal punishment, daily offers (ns it were) sacri- 
fices at wliich hnndi'ods of thousand^ (are given os) fees.’* On the 
other hand Manu (VI 1 111-113) threat(>ins the oppressive king 
with the loss of life, family, and kingdom. In the Santiparvan 
(IjXXI 20-20) nhl(ima, after declaring the king’s protection 
of tlu' Hubji'cta to be his highest duty, observes, “ In a thousand 
years the king expiates the sin which he commits in one day 
*by his failure to protect his subjects from fear. For ten 
thousand yearn the king enjoys in heaven the fruit of the 
merit which ho licquires in a single day by just protection of 
his subjects." In other passages the canonical authors incul* 
cate protection by making the king participate in the spirit- 
' ual merits as well as demerits of his subjeota. Thus Manu 
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of protection is brought into rektirn, as bdoMref 
with the king^s collection of faxes as to imply 
that the former follows as a con>llary *r>m the latter** 
Furthermore the theory of dn'ine etration in the 
Manusamhita while leading, as we hi.Te observed m 
another place, to the doctrine of hilbmission and 
obedience o/ the subjects, suggests in its actual con- 
text that the king is liable io tlie divinely ordained 

ub«orv< I (VHl iiOl) in tlic wliicli wo havo jiwt 

qiioU'd, “A kin ^5 wlin (duty) prot< < 1 1 (hiK siibjnci«) 
from and all th** sixUi part oi iV*‘ir spiritual mrrit ; if 

hr dooH not protf'ct tlu'i.i, th»* pa.-l of ttu'ir domorit also 

(will fall on him).' Vaj&a\alk>a (1 tt.l) smiilnrly HtiUifithat 
the kiiiK who pisth pmtoitK tiiH huhj«Hth oht>aitts onf*‘H{xth of 
thoir in*>ritH, Hiru'o th«* mil of pi<»t4*( lion i ^jjn'atrr than all 
other mft^* chapt<T LXX V i»f th** .Sautipnr\ in fUilMina. 
oakod as U) hou (ho kiiiK tiia> at (him hliRsful rt^giona, »ays 
that tho kiMK onioys a foiitlh put of th»‘ spiritual fiiorit onmisl 
by his \\t»ll-pmt^*t ted enibjorts. On tb«’ oIIut hand th»* king 
IH liabio to on«'-fourth or ono-hulf »)t th‘* wlioh* of whai< 

ovor i‘vil bofalls tho kmmbmi Fn»m Ihm tlx* author drawn 
the practical conclusion that tlx* kin^c wh<» faila io n^cover 
wealth stolen by thn vos should n*turn its equivalent out of 
his own tn»a«iiry. 

• rf. Manu (VII 111)* “The hikdied duty of a Kfatriya 
is t<> protect hi« subjeets, for the kiiif 4 who enjoys the rrtwardii 
jiLst mentioned (viz. tlx* taxes specith d, Ibid i:40-i:i2; 1H7-139) 
is bound to (diHchargi* that) dut\ " ; Ibid IX 25t r “ Tho 
realm of that kin (7 w*hn tak<*s his shan* in kind though ha doe* 
not punish tliieves (will be) dint urb^'d and he (will lose heaven** | 
Ibid VI 1 1 :i()7-30« : ‘’A king who dm'H not affonl protecUem, 
(yet) takas Iiis shtiit* in kind, his taxes tolls and duties, dally 
presents and flues, wdll (iift<*r death) s<K»n sink intr» hell. They 
declare that a king who afTords no pn>t4H*tion, (yet) reooAves 
the sixth part of the produce, take*, upon himself all the foul- 
ness of his whole p€*ople** ; S&ntiparvaii I'Xl-dl. 31 j ** An im- 
potent Kfatriya is the king who tin justly exacts his dusi 
without fulfilling his duty of prot4M*1ion and he is unskilled in 
the expedients of policy ’* ; Ibid t'XXXIX 100 ; **(Thekiiig) 
should spend his taxes after cx»lh*cting one-sixth (of tim 
produce as) the same : he who does not properly protect his 
subjects is a thief among kings (pdrthivaUskarah)/’ fiKiiiiisiily 
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idllty of protection.* Finally, it should be remarked 
that Bhlsma in one passage, while answering the ques- 
tion relating to the condition of a state in extremis, 
pointedly declares protection to be the sole justi- 
fication of the king’s existence. — a view which obvi- 
ously serves as a powerful counterpoise to the cano- 
nical doctrine relating to the duty of the subjects.f 
Allied to the conception of protection as being 
the supreme duty of the king is the view mentioned 
in chapter LXIX of the Santiparvan which relates 
to the king’s observance oi the science of polity 
(datidaniti) in the fullest measure. In the extract 


Yajfiftvalkva (1 ,1, :i, 'i) sn>s that the king tiikew half of what 
ever siiiH an* ooniiiiitt< d b\ tlu* unprotor U*d subje( since he 
levies tftKCs. In this conn« \ion wo may mention Santiparvan 
LXXT 10 wh<*n* r< itmn t i\< h*\icd by the kin^ an* called 
hifl waj?ps (vnlana)-a view mvidvirivf th» idea that tho king 
is an onicial. 

* Of. Manu VII 2 ( t rse whiih nnniedia(<*ly precedes the 
author's account of the king’s creation) • “A K?atriya who 
has received according to tin rule tin* Haciament prescribed 
by the Veda, must duly protect this whole (world).” S. B. E. 
Voi. XXV, p. 21rt. 

t The re(cn*nee is to (’liapler LXXVIIT (3')-44) of the 
6&ntiparvan. There Bliisma replying to a question of Yudhi?- 
thira declares that the person who becomes a raft on a raftless 
stream or a means of conveyance w here* there is no other means, 
should be honoured, no matlcT whether he is a I^Qdra or a 
man of any other caste*. For, as the speaker pointedly asks, 
what is tho use (ft a bull incapable of bearing burdens, a cow 
that gives no milk, a wife who is barr**n and a king who fails 
to afford protection ^ In picturesque language he declares 
|hat a Br&hmapa who does not study the Vedas, and a king 
Who tails to protect his subjects, are like a wooden elephant, 
a leathern deer, a eunuch or a barren field. He who constantly 
protects the good, concludes Bhtsma, and restrains the wicked, 
should alone be made a king ; tills whole world is sustained 
by such a man, 
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bearing on this point, Bhf^ma unietlakes to 
his royal interlocutor what he contetves to be the 
great benefit accruing from to the king 

as well as the subjects. In the course :>f this address 
he states that the king is tlie cause of time and not 
vice versa. When the king acts wholl^ according to 
dand&niti, there arises the Golden Age. When he 
observes three-quarters of the science, the Silver 
(Treta) Age eoincs into cxis^-ence. The Brasen 
(Dvapara) Age arises when the king gives up half 
of dandaniti and follows the remaining half. Lastly 
the Iron (Kali) Age emerges when the king gives up 
the whole of dandanlti, and oppresses his people by 
means of evil expedients (nyogena). In the con- 
cluding lines of the above chapter Bhlsma repeats that 
the king is the creator of the four ages, and he observes 
that the king enjoys a great reward tn case of his 
producing the Golden Age, little reward when he 
produces the Silver Age and the proper reward for 
producing the Brazen Age, while for causing the 
Iron Age he incurs great sin and lives for ever in 
hell.* The above extract, besides stressing the king*s 
obligation in respect of observance of the science 
of polity, presents, we think, some additional points 
of interest. We have, in this case, presented to us in 
a special sense, an idea known to another teacher 
who is quoted in chapters XC — XCI of the fiftnti- 
parvan, the idea namely that the king is the creator 
of the Agc-cycle. As in the latter example, it is 

* AsnUpanrati 1X1X 79-101. In veim 89 of the above 
exintci we have adopted the reading ^ItyardliMp* of tba 
South Indian receneion in place of 'nltyartluMn' of tlis 
Oslctitta edition. 
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^Mlre used not to advance the king’s authority but 
to impress him with a sense of his responsibility.* 
Another idea involved in the foregoing extract is 
that the varying nature of the king’s rule produces 
corresponding variations in the social and moral 
and even physical conditions of the age — a view 
which is paralleled by that of the sage Utathya as 
known to us from the quotation in chapter XC of 
the Sfintiparvan . 

We may mention, in the next place, an extract 
which, although occurring in a separate book of the 
Mahabharata, is most relevant to the subject of our 
present enquiry in as much as it inculcates, as far 
as we are aware, for the second time in the order of 
historical sequence, the right of tyrannicide.f In 
chapter LXI of the Anusasanaparvan Bhisma 
speaking on the Law of charity (danadharma) 
observes, “ The king who tells his people that he is 
their protector but docs not actually protect them 
should be slain by his combined subjects like a mad 
dog afflicted with the rabics”4 


* The Rame idea relating to the king's connection with the 
Ago-oyole appears in the Manusamhil-a IX 301-302, where it is 
uned to inculcate the duty of active exertion on the part of 
the king. 

t For the earlier passage, vide p. 101 supra. 

% AnuAAsanaparvan LXI 32-33. Prof. Benoy Kumar Sarkar 
{PolUioai Sicience Quarterlj/, March 1018, p. 498), considers 
we think, without sufficient reo^son, two versos in the Mann- 
Munhita (VII 111-112) to involve ** an unequivocal enunciation 
of the doctrine of resisianoo, i.<;. of the rights of the people 
against Uio king.** In our opinion these merely convey a 
solemn warning to the oppresrive king, and may at the meet 
be oonatnied into an inculcation of the duty of protootlon. Cf. 
p. 184, footnote, supra. 



Let as next consider the views |> the oanoiiklu 
authors of this period with regard ti the Br&hrruM|)A*s 
position in relation to thi king mid the peaple. 
Here, again, it would s<m m that the writers absorbed 
the ideas of the A^thai^l^tr» and the^Uharmasiltras 
in a common synthesis. Thus Bhl^ma, to begtn 
with, says ni one place . *^By honouring the Brfthmapas 
and the K^attriyas thf {Kople attain happiness; 
by disregarding these they assuredly pensb ; 
Brahma nas and Ksattriyas arc said to be the root 
of all castes.’* ♦ This passage >»bvious!y inculcates 
the old canonical doetriiif relating to the joint 
authority of the Brahmaiia and the K^ttnya over 
all the rest As between tiiese powers Maim teaches 
in one place the doctrine of their interdepend* 
cncc. He writes, ‘‘Ksattriyas prosper not without 
Brahmanas, Brahmanas prosper not without 
K^ttriyas , Brahmanas and Ksattriyas, being 
closely united, prospt*r in this (world) and in the 
next.” t Yet the whole burden of the context 
in which the above passage occurs is the idea 
of the Brahraaoa’s immense potency and sanctity. 
“Let him (viz. the king) not,” says Manu, “ though 
fallen into the deepest distress, provoke BrAhma^aa 
to anger ; for they, when angered, could instantly 
destroy him together with his army and his 
vehicles.” J This is followed by other verses to the 
same effect, but it is unnecessary to quote thestt 
here. In another place Manu declares, “ The Bffili* 
mapa is declared (to be) the creator (of the world), 

* l^iAntlparvaii LXXIll 4-5. 

t IX 322, 8. B. B. Vol. XXV, p. 309. 

t Md SIS. 8. B. B. Vdl. XXV, pp. Sg7-808. 
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tift punisher, the teacher, (and hence) a benefactor 
(of all created beings) ; to him let no man say any- 
thing unpropitious, nor use any harsh words.” ♦ 
These sentiments find expression in relation to 
our subject in the view already inculcated in 
the earlier canon, namely that the Brahma^a 
is the one primary power of which the K^atriya 
is the derivative. Thus the Manusamhita and the 
Sfijitiparvan have two verses in common, stat- 
ing that the Ksattriyas sprang from the Brahmanas 
who are therefore entitled to restrain the lattcr.f 
With this may be connected the statement uttered by 
Bhi^ma in another place, namely that the security 
and welfare of the kingdom depend upon the king, 
while those of the king depend upon the ‘puro- 
hita’.t 

However important may be the part played by 
the theories of the State in the rajadharma sections 
and chapters of the works with which we are here 
concerned, there is, we think, little doubt that the 
bulk of these sections consists of rules relating speci- 
fically to the art of government. These rules in- 
volve, as we hope to show presently, the absorption 
of a mass of Arthasastra material into the system 
of the Brahminical eanon.^ Both Manu and the 
author of the S&ntiparvan, for example, make 
the king’s training and self-discipline the first 
requisite of sticcessful government. Manu 
starts his description of the duties of the 


• XI as, 8. B. E. Vol. XXV, p. 436. Cfp: supift. 
t Manu IX 320-321 -l^tiparvAn LXXVIII 21-22. 
I teatipanraA LXXIV 1. 
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king and the royal officers by tliat tim 

king should worship learned BrlUgruMma» shouMi 
cultivate modesty, should ii am the “^cur tnudlitioiial 
sciences and should eonquei the ser 4 aers. The last 
involves the suppression of rijcfhteen vices (vyasanas) 
which Manii declares to he worse Uian death,* llie 
reason for tli*' ex<‘W‘ise of this si If-eommaiul is tndi« 
cated in anotlier pi whirr il is dcctaixd that the 
person who han eonquerrd his own senses ts alone able 
to keep his subjects under lontrol.t Similarly 
in chapter LXIX (3-i) of the Stbtiparvan, Bhfi^ma 
while instructing Yudhisthira about the primary 
duty of the king or of one doing duty in his stead* 
states that the king should first conquer his own 
self and afterwards his tnienues, for, he asks, how 
can the king who has not achieved self-Conquest 
conquer his enemies ? Again, in chapter LXXI{ 
Bhisma, asked ns to how the king who protecta hif 
subjects may not he afflicted with anxiety end may 
not commit breacli of righteousness, says that the 
king should give up covetousness and anger. For 
the foolish king who performs his task under the 
influence of anger and desire cannot secure either 
virtue or wealth. 

Like Kautilya the canonical authors of this period 
urge the king's appointment of ministers and other 
officers whose qualifications and employment they 
describe in some detail. § They lay down* moreover, 


• VTI 37-63- 
t Ibid 44. 
t Veil*® 1 ; 6-7. 

I ICoDiMiiihita VII 54-66 s ^dparvMiiJaCX,tJa^ 
25 
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rules after Kautilya’s fashion for the king’s consult* 
ation with his ministers. * In this connection it 
should be noticed as a further illustration of the 
connection between Arthai^dstra and canonical 
thought that Manu discovers the rationale of a civil 
service in the very nature of government,! while 
Bhlsma declares sovereignty to have espionage for 
its root and deliberation for its essence. 

Turning to the rules of public policy we may 
mention that Manu enjoins the king to protect his 
kingdom and destroy its opponents, by employing 
the striking analogy of the weeder who plucks up 
the weeds and preserves the corn.! In an earlier 
verse he recommends the king to adopt the tradi- 
tional list of four expedients, namely conciliation, 
dissension, bribery and force. § Among these, it 
should be observed, Manu prefers conciliation and 
force to the rest, while he justifies the employment 
of the latter expedient only in the last resort.H 

In connection with this point, it may be noticed 
as a characteristic feature of the canonical statecraft 
its frequent inculcation of a mixed or a middle course 
of conduct upon the king. Manu, for example, urges 
the king in one place to be both sharp and gentle 
on the ground that one whar behaves in this fashion 

« Maausaihhita Vll 147-155. 

t Ibid VII 55 Eveu an undertaking eaay (in itaelf) 
is (sometimes) hard to bo accomplished by a single man ; bow 
much (harder is it tor a king), especially (if he has) no assist- 
ant, (to govern) a kingdom which yields great re venues f** 

s. a a., voi. xxV. p. 234. 

i vn 110. 

I lUd 107. 

9 Ibid 108409. 
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is highly respected.*' This precefv h tauilit witli 
greater effect in the SAntiparvan. chapter LVI 
Bhl^ma speaking on the duties of that king urges the 
observance of the quaiitiesof truthfuaress, righteous- 
nesSf Straightforwardness and the ike,f but in 
the same breath he mentions certaia*^ exceptions to 
the genera] rule by pointing to the essential needs 
of statecraft. T)ie mild king, wv are told, is cons- 
tantly disregard' •! by all men, while he who is strict 
becomes oppressive to the peo|cle ; hence the king 
should be both mild and strict. { In a later passage 
Bhf^ma forbids Yudhisthira to be merciful towards 
all creatures and, after quoting a tevt fmm Brthas- 
pati, concludes that the king should neither be 
constantly merciful nor constantly severe, but 
should he like the vernal sun which causes neither 
cold nor perspiration .§ Again in chapter LXXV 
Bhisma, after saying that the king who is scif'seeking, 
cruel and very greedy, can not ruh^ his subjects, is 
constrained to state in reply to a question of Vndbii^- 
thira that sovereignty eon not Ik* exercised by one 
who is wholly merciful. In a later verse Bhl^ma 
attempts to justify his teaching by saying that no 
righteous man, l>c he houschohicr or king or student, 
ever scrutinized the nature of righteousness with 
particular care.jl This implies, as we learn from 
the commentator, that a slight breach of morality 
is unavoidable. In another place the teacher, asked 


• VII 140. 

t tontiparvaii LVl 17*20. 

t Md21. 

I Ibid 37-40. 

I tetttipsrvMi LXXV 14 ; 18 ; 28. 
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as to the qualifications of the ministers (saohivas), 
confesses that the kings desiring success have to 
adopt both righteous and unrighteous paths and 
he proceeds to advise that the king should trust as 
well as distrust some people.* 

Coming to the domain of foreign policy properly 
so called, we find the canonical authors making 
in the style of the Artha^&stra expediency the grand 
canon of statecraft. In chapter CXXXVIII of the 
S&ntiparvan Yudhisthira asks how the king should 
behave when he is swallowed up by many foes. 
How, he continues, can the king acquire friends and 
foes, and how should he behave towards them ? 
Bhl^ma replies by expounding what he calls the 
esoteric duty that is applicable in times of distress. 
The foe, he says, becomes a friend and the friend 
becomes disaffected owdng to the regard for self- 
interest. The course of affairs is eonstantly shifting^ 
hence the king should repose confidence as well as 
wage war. In a later passage Bhisma drives his 
lesson home by indulging in an apparent paradox. 
The unwise man, he says, who docs not constantly 
ally himself with the foe fails to attain his desires or 
even slight rewards, while he who with an eye to his 
own interest makes on alliapce with the foe and war 
with the friend wins great success.f 

* Ibid LXXX 5 ; 12. In other cti 808 the author abandons 
this balanced attitude and commits himself straightway to 
a more extreme position. Thus in chapter LXXXV 33-34 
Bhifma urges the king to make others trust him but not him- 
aaU trust any one. Reposing of trust even in one's sons, be 
continues, is not approved, and he concludes by observing 
that want of trout is the highest mystery among kings. 

t tontiparvan CXXXVIII 4, 7, 12-14, 16-17. The same 
iqptitt la reQectad in Manu*a roles of foreign policy, Vll 169-180, 




While laying down their ruler public policy^ 
the canonical authors <*hcm themsei^^ ready enevgh 
to justify the king's sacriflc i of in'rsormil and doinyitiAio 
ties for the purpose nl < iisnrmg the g>id of thi Slate. 
The person who acts < uitmiv to the mtcreaU of the 
kingdom consisting ol seven limhs, Atys Bhl^ma in 
one place, uist << rfainlv lie slain, no matter whether 
he IS a prec^p’i i oi a In# no ♦ it is noticeable 

that as in th# g ml t#nvards which the 

system ot stattMull is ilircitml is not territorial 
aggrandisement Manti ioi cx^aufile, requires that 
the king atter winning a vutory should place a rela- 
tive of the vanquished rukr on the throne after 
fully ascertaining the wishc s of the eoiiqiu n d ptople.t 
Another branch of slilccralt lhat is treated iu 
these works arnl toriiis, as b« fore, a distinct group 
by itself, IS concerntd with the rule f punishment 
||danda) ll<r(, us in other casts, the canonical 
authors would socni to clothe in a pot tical and roinan- 
tie garb the ideas Me trlhaso-stra. Thus Maiiu 
for the purpose of stressing the imjw^rtanc'c of 
punishment as the grand stcurit) of public order^ 
personifies the abstract principle and invents it with 
the highc^st attributes ot sanctity and power. “ For 
the (king’s) sake,” he sa>s, “the Lord formerly 
created his owm son, Fuuishmcnt, the protector of 
all creatures, (an incarnation of) the law» formed 
of Brahman’s glor>.” And again, ” Punishment is 
(in reality) the king (and) tlic male, that the manager 
of affairs, that the ruler, and that is called the surety 


* gantlpArvan LVil 5. 

t vum 
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for the four orders’ obedience to the law.” ♦ This 
is followed by a verse of a similar import which, as 
we now know, was borrowed by Manu from an older 
text.f In another place Manu justifies the inflic- 
tion of punishment, in the fashion of some of the 
Arthasastra teachers, by pointing to the inherent 
evil of cosmic nature. He writes, ” The whole world 
is kept in order by punishment, for a guiltless man is 
hard to find ; through fear of punishment the whole 
world yields the enjoyments (whieh it owes.)” { 

While on the subject of punishment, Manu men- 
tions certain qualities as being absolutely necessary 
for the king’s successful discharge of this all- 
important function. Such are the qualities of straight- 
forwardness, considerateness, control of the senses 
and the like.§ We might perhaps take this in the 
light of a much-nceded corrective to the view laid 
down by the author in an earlier passagejl whenlj|l 
punishment is declared in effect to be the king’s 
divine prerogative. 

Let us next consider the attitude of the authors 
whom we are now considering towards religion and 
morality in so far as this is reflected in their rules 
relating to internal administration and external 
policy. As regards the fii;^t point, it is obvious, 
since politics is here treated under the title of r&ja- 
dharma, that it is part and parcel of the Sacred Law 

• VII U ; 17. ^ 

t Vtl 18 ; cf. p, 107 Bupra. For a still more vivid and 
pow'^rfu) description of the nature of punishment, vide efaapt^ 
cif tho S&ntiparvan. 

t VII 22. 

I Vll 26-81. 

0 VII 14, quoted Just above. 
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(dhaima)* To say this, however, Vp tot to state that 
politics as conceived by these th<iikefs is derived 
from the sacred canon, for, a>« v,v havsrteen in aa<^cr 
place, the> drew freely ttptvt the idemi of the Artha- 
^ftstra to fill in the dun >utlme of the^earUer ranoiii- 
cal list of tiie kinpf's duties. The point ih broughi 
out in a eharactrristicallv dramatic fashion, in 
chapter CXI TI <»< Ihe ^aiitiparvan which, as stated 
by the autiior. iorms th< gran>l apologia on behalf 
of BhTsma’s tt irlnng. There we arc told how the 
pious and gerith kin^ Yudhisthuiu, after listening to 
the Machiave llian rules and principles of his master, 
can restrain hinisi II no longer and hursts out in the 
agony of his soul, If this horrible and disrepuiabk 
course of ciinduct is prthciibcd by thee even for 
persons like ourselves, does tht re exist any established 
usage of tin robbers which thou wonldst advise me 
to shun? I am bcv%ildered and thrown into grief ; 
my virtue (dhanua) is relaxed ; however much I may 
try to reconcile myself to them, I have not the reso- 
lution to act awording to thy pxx'ccpts.” 
makes the memorable admission that his teaching 
of duty to the king has not been derived from hearing 
the Sacred Canon alone, but ts the 'culmination of 
wisdom' and is the 'distilled honey gathered by the 
learned.’ This lea<ls to a disquisition on the nature 
of r&jadharma. The kin*it is urged, should arrange 
for that manifold wisdom, by following which his 
reason is not characterised by a one-sided morality. 
Duty (dbarma) having wisdom (buddhi) for its 
source as well as the practice of pious men must 
be always learnt from experience. Stnoe tliose Ikilits 
who are supreme in wisdom axe eatmUe of dcsixinc 



CH!MnK|ucGnf9» dhu-uiu v;v#uiiuc:iaii:L btrc unarms 

means of reason. The king’s ' dharma ’ is n&t 
capable of being performed by a one-sided morality : 
how can a weak king acquire wisdom which he has 
not learnt before ?♦ Politics, then, according to 
this view, is based not so much on the sacred canon 
as on reason and cxperience.f 

Turning next to the consideration of the authors’ 
attitude towards morality in so far as this is mani- 
fested in their rules of statecraft, we think we can 
detect in them a qualified acceptance of the teaching 
of the Artha^astra. These authors, indeed, no doubt 
in accordance with their stricter adherence to the 
concept of the religious basis of human existence 
repudiate almost entirely the dismal creed of cruelty 
and deceit which formed, as we have seen in another 
place, the essence of the Artliasastra statecraft. 
Manu, for example, while enjoining the king to be 
on his guard against the treachery of his enemies. 


• SAntiparvan OXLll 1-7. 

t The common tator Nilakaijitha bnnKs out this idea very 
clearly by drawing a contiast lK*twoen tlie rules of public 
policy and the Vcdic roligiouH rites and cerpmonies. He writea, 
(commentary on £»&ntipar\an OXLII 3), “This is not enjoined 
(to be done) in the mannor of tfie Agnihotra sacrifice and 
like, but because it was fram^ by learned men who found 
fiorious evils arising from ite nd|P)f>orformanco.“ 

The above conception of Politics as involving the lessona 
of reason and experience leads Bhl^ma in the latter portion oC 
the chapter from which w'e have just quoted, to mention a 
remarkable canon of interpretation of the Sacred Law In 
general. The knowledge of dharma, he says (Ibid 17), is 
ae(|uired not by means of the sacred text alone, nor by reason 
alone. (Of. p. I IB footnote, supra]. Again, he says (Wd 21) 
that the canon is exalted by a verbal interpretation united with 
veaaon that is based upon the canon. 
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MMNnwndiitt and tke nattdM, Mtdm 

m «oA« of the mice of for the giMk in at of 
KlHttriyu, which is dislfn^ished bf its InifiMlb 
spirH.f Nerertheless the aivrthora H h o m «b «M 
now eetumlerinK sanction, in th^r iAMtOtta Of thi 
kfai or of the State, some r<mmrkable defauMIte floal 
the Otrict ethical standord. To illustmtO 

n<N!!d not, we think. Ui^ mneb stress 6ii tjtitf {Muh 
sages lehieh exalt ltghtm|f las an of metlt on tM 
part of the kmg4 those which justify die hing^f 
chastisement of hts ftics.l More conclusive evf* 
dence is furnished by other passages to which sIM 
may at once turn our attention. In chapter C 
Yudhi.9tHlra on whom the lessons of righteous wsutea 
have just been impressed by hts master asks bdw 
the kings desirous of victory may lead thdf troofli 
to battle even by slightly offending against the rules 
of Aloraiity. Bhisma says in the course of a lengthy 
reply that the king should learn both kinds of Wisdonl* 
namely, the straightforward and the tortuOtis. 
While the king, the teacher continues, should nbt 
fedlow Cfle latter kind of wisdom, he shouM use it ftit' 
removing the evil that overtakes himJi In andihcf 
phase Bhf^ma, asked as to the line of conduct wMril 
a king should pursue when his friends are dirninklltaf 
and foes are many, when his treasury is exiulastad 
and he has no troops, when his ministers aad assli* 

— I . .. ■ ■ I. . I ■ I. 

• ininiifmmiiti vii 104. 
t nM VII M-OB i teit^Mnwa. ZCV-aOVL 
t <k. Mamu VII M eta. 

1 01. iwd VII a, 110 am. 

I tettpwnwOliS. 
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tants are wicked and his counsels are divulged, replies 
that the king should seize the wealth of all persons 
other than the ascetics and the Brahma^as. Further 
on he declares that the oppression of the subjects 
' for the purpose of raising the revenue is no sin and 
he states on the analogy of the felling down of trees 
for furnishing sacrificial stakes, that success is 
impossible without slaying those persons who stand 
in the T|>ay of enriching the treasury.* Finally we 
may mention a passage chapter LXIX of the 
Sftntiparvan where Bhfsma seems to preach for 
once that noxious cult of the poison and the dagger 
which, as we have seen in another place, was started 
into vogue by the ArthaSastra. In this passage it 
is declared that the weak king may af&ict the terri- 
tory of his powerful enemy by means of weapons, 
fire, poison and stupefying articles.f 

It will appear from the above that the canonical 
authors while broadly inculcating the subordination 
of politics to morality condone some slight breaches 
of this principle for fulfilling what they conceive to 
be the interests of the State. In justification of 
this attitude the author of the S&ntipanma first 
mentions the argument that ^is rules of policy, 
however much they might offend against the prin* 
eiples of higher morality, are based upon the supreme 
law of self-preserva^on which involves in this case 
the acquisition of power as well. Thus in chapter 
eXXX which forms the great storehouse of such 
argumevits, Bhiema begins by expressing his dis- 
approbation of the rule that he is about to suggest 
* ioXXX 1-2 ; 20 ; 80^ 41-42. 


in the case specified by Yudhi$thira — t)!ie rule* name-* 
ly, that the king should relieve hi* dinttttm hf ^ 
seising the wealth of all his subjects otlH^ than that 
of the ascetics and the Brfthmaoas^ This line of 
conduct, he says, while fitted to etisuro the king^s 
livelihood is not approved by himself from the point 
of view of true morality in as much as it involves the 
infliction of pain upon the subjects and in the end is 
destructive like death itself. Nevertheless Bhl^ma 
has no hesitation in urging in the lines immediately 
following that the king should raise the revenue as 
one raises water out of waterless tracts. In support* 
ing this view he says, “ Virtue can be secured with* 
out acquiring the revenue, but Hfe i^more impo rtant ' 
than religious merit.*’ Developing this idea m a 
later verse he says that since the weak man Inio 
follows the path of virtue is incapable of securing a 
just means of subsistence and since strength can not 
be acquired by mere effort, an unrighteous act assumes, 
the nature of virtue in times of distress, while a 
righteous act becomes in such times a sin. The) 
whole effect of this teaching is summed up in the 
dictates of unblushing egoism. ‘^With his whole 
soul and by all means, the king should seek to deliver 
not his or anyone else’s virtue but only himself.** ♦ 

In support of his plea for a syste m of sta tecraft 
]hyse< | upop greed of self-pr eservation, Bhlyma 

able to plead in the chapter that we are now con* 

• teitiparvan CXXX 8-0, 13-16, 18. We have adopted 
ia the rendering of the last verse but one tlie explsaatlcm d 
tbo commentator who illustrates the author’s meawtng by 
saying that the king's fleecing of the subjects becomes a right* 
eons act in rimes of distress, while its non*psildiittfetce 
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the mthotity ql iwi4 

of the pious. One set of duties, he deeiores* 
is pgrescribed for those who are competent to Carry 
them out and a quite another set for times of distress. 
Again, be says that the Br&hmarias tliemselves when 
suffering from distress may perform sacrifices for 
those who are not eligible and may eat forbidden 
food.* 

Not content with invoking the law of self-preser- 
vation Bhifma appeals in the context that wc are 
now treating to the normal tendencies of existenae 
as furnishing a sufficient justification for his rule of 
policy. Here again, it should be noticed, he supports 
bjis argument by pointing to the example of the pious* 
•pie livelihood of no man here, he says, not even 
thXiof the ascetic living in the forest and wandering 
alone can be maintained without hurting others. 
No one can live by following the occupation that is 
prescribed by the sage Saokha ; especially is this 
maxim true of one w^xo desires to protect his 
subjects.f In the above extract, it will be noticed, 
Bblsnia virtually declares in justification of his state- 
craft that violence is the natural law of existence and 
especially of the government oj* men. Of a similar 
nature is the statement contained in a later ^passage, 
ixamely that whatever exists in this world is desired 
by all men, each of them shouting ‘ This is mine ’.J 
This passage which occurs in the midst of a panicgyria 


* ^aUUparvan CXXX 14 ; 21. 

t lUd 28-29. ^Saakhalikhltsm’ in vene 20 is difltenanHv 
Inlerpretod by the commentator, as meaning * what is wdUm 
la one's destiny.' 
t 




m Mftiftht Afidentlsr mrim Mqiusitioii <tf iMm 
to to the natural tow of axirttncie* 

Afnong the subsidiary arguments urged by ahe 
author m j.usti&cation of tos partially uoncrupiiloufl 
atatecraft is one based upon the natust; of the Kfwt* 
Atfiya’s rulelll life. The idea in this ease is that the 
inexorable authority of the sacred canon iiapoans 
upon the Ksattriya or the king who is in distress 
some rules of doubtful morality, -*a view iHiiah 
evidently implies the canon to be above and beyead 
morality. Neither subsistence by begging, aays 
Bhisma in another place in the course of the above 
argument, nor the occupation of the Vaiiya or tto 
tedra, has been ordained for the Ksattriya whose 
treasury and army are weak and who is theivEfore 
overpowered by all people ; for him there has tom 
prescribed only that occupation which is next to his 
proper duty.^ 

The last argument urged by the author in justify* 
kig the rule relating to the king’s forcible seizure of 
the property of the subjects is based upon the notion 
of the paramount importance of the king or of the 
$tate — ^ notion which, if pressed to its logical con- 
elusion, would involve the view that the Sjtate to 
a ^ve ft nd beyond jnoraljty. Since the Ksattriya^ 
Bhtoma says in one of the verses of chapter CXXX« 
is the destroyer as well as the preserver of the people, 
to should take away wealth from them wtou to IS 

* l^ntiparTan CXXX 23’24. The commentator explsliis 
the last iMUMage by Baying that the king'a proper duty Is the 
fouulsition of wealth by means of victory in the baitlefi^ 
SPid thst tbe duty nearest to it is the acquisition of wealt|i hf 
tto oppiwwioo of one’s own kingdom as wail a# that of tto 
enemy. 




eiig«ged in the task of ptotection* Further on he 
sa3rB that the king and the subjects (lit. the kingdom) 
should protect each other in times of difficulty, 
i Just as the king protects his subjects in their peril 
by bestowing his substance, so should the latter 
support the former in his difficulty. In Skater passage 
Bhisma states that the revenue is the root of the king ; 
it is also the root of the army which again is the 
root of all duties which in their turn are the root of 
the subjects. In the following lines the hero com- 
pares, for the purpose of exculpating the royal exac- 
tions, the king’s function to the performance of a 
sacrificial act.* 

Much as the monarchic State forms in the Manu- 
samhita and the Mahabharata the centre of the 
canonists’ speculation, the author of the latter work 
steps in one place out of the beaten track and addresses 
himself to the problem of non-monarchical com- 
munities (gauas).t In Chapter CVII of the S&nti- 
jparvan Yudhisthira tells Bhisma, “ I want to hear, 

• SAntiparvan CXXX 27, 30-31, 36, 37-39. 

t The poliUoal significance of gajQia in the sense of a non- 
monarchical or a republican community was first pointed 
out {Modem Review^ Calcutta, Mi^ 1913) by Mr. K. P. 
Jayswal who subsequently (J. B. O. B. 8. 1916, pp. 173-174) 
reiterated some of his arguments in the course of his 
expodtion of the following passage from the MahAbhArata. 
The point has since been treated with great thoroughness by 
Prof. D. B. Bhandarkapwho has distinguished (op. cit., Lect. 
IVj passim) between the generic sense of gapa (namely, 'Govern- 
ment of the Many * or a republic of the Greek type), and its 
special sense (namely, a * republic of a tribal character which 
was confined to the Kfattriya order'). Dr. Narsndra KsAh 
l 4 kW, it may be noted, translates {Modem Bsvieto, Septnnbsr 
lfil6) galpa in the MahAbhArata extract to be just quoted in 
the more geneml sense cf * an antonomcnis tribe ’ or ‘ a self- 


gpvmiiiig community.* 




O chief of the wise, the eourse of conduct of the 
ga^ias, how they pirosper and lure not tom by dtsaeti- 
sions, (how they) conquer their enemies and acquire 
allies ? ” Bhisma begins his lengthy reply by 
tracing to their roots the causes of the destruction 
of the ganas. Among the ganas as well as the royal 
[families which form their unit], he says, it is desire 
and anger that kindle hostilities. First, one [of two 
parties] harbours desire, and [when this is not grati* 
hed], becomes filled with indignation. Then [these 
two] incur the loss of men and money and crush each 
other. [A number of such parties] oppress one 
another by means of espionage, intrigues and force, 
by applying the threefold policy of conciliation, 
dissension and gift, and by the methods involving 
the loss of men and money as well as intimidation. 
In such a case it is by receiving [spies and the like] 
that the ganas that live by unity are tom asunder, 
and they, being divided and dispirited, succumb to the 
enemy through fear. From this Bhisma concludes 
that the ganas should always put forth their effort 
in unison, for, as he explains, those who put forth 
their strength and effort in combination arc capable 
of acquiring wealth and they win the friendship of 
external powers. Reverting to the earlier theme 
he says in the concluding lines of his address that 
the quarrels among the families, when ignored by 
the family elders, produce the ruin of the dan as 
well as disunion in the gapa. Contrasting the effect 
of disunion with that of foreign aggression, he urges 
in the same connection that the external damger is 
of no consequence, but the internal danger is to be 
gnaided againsi, for it euts at the root. Furtiier on 



b# isjM, t0tMtilag to tUkS 8|>eeuK] nature 6t the gttfMt 
tlUK All fbeiv membert dtt alike iA respect 6f cMtDe^ 
md fMiily, but not in the qualities of enetgj^, 
intelligence and physical aoeomplishAieiits. Bhfsma 
chMCS his ai*gument itith the same practical advice as 
before. By means of dissensions as well as gift, 
the ganas are torn asunder by the enemies : hence 
unity is declared to be their principal refuge.” 

Dissension, then, according to this view, is the 
banc of the ganas and its avoidance their primary 
desideratum. Next to this in the author’s estimation 
periiaps ranks the necessity of concentration of 
the main functions of administration in the hands 
of a council of chiefs. ♦ The heads of the ga^as, 
we are told in the above context, should be princi- 
pally respected, for the course of worldly affairs 
depends largely upon them. Descending to details 
the teacher says that the safeguarding of counsel as 
well as espionage should be left to the chiefs, for, 
as he states with true insight into the nature of 
public assemblies, it is nbt meet that the gana as a 
whole should hear the counsel. The heads of the 
gauas should carry out in secret the measures contri- 
buting to their welfare, for otherwise the interests of 
the separate, divided and scattered, ga^as would suffer 
decay and there would arise dangers among them. 

Among the minor conditions mentioned by 
Bhli^nia in the foregoing chapter as ensudng the' 
Wdfttfie of the gaopas are the appointment of righteous 


* It may be observed that Yadhiylbira in pattiiig hik 
quBStion points (OVll 8) to the same twofold weakness of the 
gapas, namedy the danger of disunion, and tlee dlttcmlty" of 
aSMeAuMamlatloli. 
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offices, just lam md admimatration of juitioa^ 
diflcipliiie^ attention to connsel^ espionage and tfaa 
treasury^ and lastly, respect for valour and wisdom.* 

Such is the famous and oft-quoted eactract 
embodying the canonist's view of conditions 
ensuring the success of republican communities. If 
we have to look for a precedent, we may perhaps 
find one in two passages of the Buddhist canon whieh» 
as we have seen in another place, give identical lists 
of seven conditions of welfare with reference to the 
Vajji — Lichchhavi confederacy.! A comparison of 
these passages, with the present one reveals, we think,. 

* l^ntiparvan OVII 6-32. In interpreting the above 
extract we have felt it necessary to differ in certain plaoss 
from the versions of Mr. E. P. Jayswal (J*. B. O. R. S. 19IA, 
pp. 17i-178) and Prof. Ramesh Chandra Majumdar {op« di., 
pp. 110-111). *K\il&n&flcha r&jnAftcha * in verse 10 is, we think, 
for reasons stated below, correctly rendered as * among the 
kulas of the r&jAs ’ (Jayswal) and not as * among the knlas and 
the kings, (Majumdar). Mr. Jayswal (loc. cit. p. 170 footnote) 
explains it to mean * aristocracies like that of PataJa,* but 
the context (vide specially verse 28) shows that * kula * le 
closely connected with, in fcust is part and parcel of, the * 

The true meaning of * r&jakula * in the above phrase is probably 
the royal family or clan which, as we learn from other aouroea, 
formed the political unit of the gd|n and was governed by a 
chief or chiefs bearing the title of king. (Vide V. R. Bhan d a r - 
kar, op. dt., pp. 150-151, 160, 163 etc.). In verses 11*12 

*lobhameko hi vrinute tato hyamaryasaibyuktaa. . . . 

inakarvantttaretaram,* evidently involves a transition from 
the singular to the dual and thence to the plural number* 
In verse 26 * prlthaggaoasya bhinnasya vitatasya* meami, 
we think, the separate, divided and scattered, gwaas, FInaltyt 
the second line of verse 31 * na chodyogena bud&yg vi ifipa- 
dmvyena v2 punah ’ should we think go with the former Hue 
and not with the following couplet, since the appUeation ol 
disBimsinn and bribery which is mentioned in verse 82 does 
nvt exclude the exerdse of energy, int^ganoe, and * tempting 
wiiJ^ beauty.* 

t Vide sopta., pp. 121-122. 
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the superiority of the later thought in form as well 
as in matter. For while the Buddhist author addres- 
ses himself to the case of a particular republican 
community and gives but a bare list of its essential 
qualifications, the Brahminical writer analyses the 
qualifications of republics in general, and brings 
out in course of this analysis some of their out- 
standing characteristics. From the nature of the 
qualifications insisted on in the foregoing passages 
it further appears that while in the earlier analysis 
the moralist preponderates over the political 
thinker, the case is just the reverse in the latter 
instance.*^ 


* Prof. Rameab Chandra Majnmdar (op. cit. p. 107) thinJu, 
in view of the changed attitude of the author towards the 
republics as compared with Kautilya, that the above passage 
from the Mah&bharata * ushered in a new epoch of political 
thought which was a reaction against that represented by the 
school of Kautilya*. We are not quite sure whether this claim 
cau he sustained. For much' as we agree with Dr. Majumdar 
in his emphasis of the different angle of vision from which 
the non-monarchical conuaunitieB are studied by Kautilya 
and the author of the Mahimh&rata, we fail to find in the fonner 
anything resembling a theory of republics, — Kautilya’s treatise 
as we have said elsewhere, is essentially a work on the art 
of government and not on the theory of the State, Nor must 
it he forgotten that the refiections in the Mahfthh&rata extraet 
above quoted, however acute they might be, roused not a 
elnt^e e^o in the later gystema of thought, while the specula- 
tions of the canonical author relating to the monarchio State 
were eagerly drawn upon by the subsequent writesa la 
these oireumstanoes we may perhaps correctly dseoribe the 
position held by the theory of the ganas In the 6itttiparvan 
in ivdation to the historical development of Hindu thoaglit hy 
saying tiukt it involved the oonsideratioa, after a long interval 
end with an intensified insight, of the prohlein of xepabliiQaa 
oounBmnHies, 
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II 

It has been our endeavour in the early pait of thia 
chapter to show how the canonical authors of the 
present period incorporated a more or less considerable 
branch of the Artha^astra thought with the teaching 
of the older canon. We have now to mention another 
author belonging apparently to the close of this 
period who represented, although in an incidental 
fashion and within closely restricted limits, an in- 
dependent, not to say contrary, tradition of political 
thinking. The Chatuhsatika written by the B ud4^i 
monk Jryadeva is a didactic and philosophical work, 
but it has even in its existing fragmentary condition 
at least two extracts bearing specifically on the 
subject-matter of politics. It will be convenient to 
treat these extracts along with the accompanying 
commentary which, however distant if might be in 
time, elucidates the author's meaning by connecting 
it with the imaginary prima facie argument (ptirva- 
pak^) to which it apparently furnishes an answer. 
The first extract is concerned with the nature of the 
king's office. Replying, as the commentator men- 
tions, to the argument that the king’s |pde is justi- 
fied because all undertakings depend upon him^ 
Aiyadeva states with angry impatience, What 
superciliousness is thine, (O King I), thou who art a 
(mere) servant of the multitude (gauad&sa) and who 
receivest the sixth part (of the produce) as thine 
wages/'^ In the above passage, it will be observed, 
an idea frequently represented in the earlier litera- 
tilte» namriy, that the king is an official paid by the 


* CbatuhiatiU, p. 461. 




people for the service of protection, is for once carried 
to its extreme limit, and however much we may 
be disinclined to treat Iryadeva’s outburst as partak- 
iilg of the nature of a well-considered political theory, 
it is impossible not to be struck with the broad con- 
trast that it presents to the attitude of the Brahmi- 
nical canonists of this period who applied themselves 
principally to the vindication of monarchical autho- 
rity. ♦ 

The second extract which we may properly consider 
in this connection is concerned with what may be 
called the relation of politics to morality. The 
wise man, JLryadeva states m one place, should 
not conform to all the doings of the sages since 
even* among them there exist the grades of bad, 
intermediate and good persons. This passage, the 


• While on the subject of kingship as conceived by Arya- 
deva, we may pause for a moment to trace the subsequent 
fortunes of the Buddhist theory of Contract, — theory which 
as wo have seen in another place, hinges upon the election of a 
fictitious king called Mah&sammata by popular consent. It 
appears to us, from the evidence bearing on this point, that the 
Buddhist theory was pushed into the background by the rival 
Brahtninical thoories of the king's divine creation and waa 
flnidly extlngdbhed on the Indian ^il along with the faith 
of which it was the product. It is significant to notice in 
this connection that the author of the Sukraniti, while exhibit- 
ing (I 188) at a later date Aryadeva’s conception of the 
Ung’e relaUon to the people, is constrained to base this upon 
the king’s ordination Hy the god Brahmg (Infra, ch. VII). 
Meanwhile, however, Buddhism had travelled to distant lands, 
and Use theory of Oontraot as forming part and parcel of the 
Baered Canon, found a secure asylum in the native Utexatom 
of those nountflee. We thus get more or lees identical acoonnts 
of the oieeUon of MahSeammata in the Tibetan Dulva (Vida 
BoekhUl^ «/ Ihe Buddha, pp. I-fi), the Burmese Dam^hat 
(Bhfiianlson’a transliition, p. 7) and the Oeylonese aaered woths 
(vlde4|iSnGe 6ardy, Jfanuaf o/Biiddhisin, p. fi$.) 
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b6mteentator thinks, the f^leh that the ldti| 

who even slays creatures in accordance with the 
law (dharma) laid down by the sages (ri^ipraedta) 
commits no sm. In days of yore, the author atates 
in the following verse, the people weee^protected by 
the good kings as if these were their own children ; 
but the world is now converted into a deer-park, as 
it were, by kings following the rule of the Iron Age. 
This passage, according to the commentator, is in** 
tended to teach that the canon which is consistent 
with righteousness is binding, while that which is 
inconsistent with the same has no authority. If 
the king striking at his enemy through a loophoUi, 
the author urges with pitiless logic in a later verse, 
were to commit no sm, sinful consequences would 
not accrue to other thieves from beforehand. This 
passage, the commentator thinks, refutes the argu- 
ment that the canon declares the king striking through 
a loophole to be exempt from sin. In a later verse 
the author similarly observes, “ The sacrifice of 
one’s all in the form of indulgence in wine and such 
other things is not commended. How then can the 
sacrifice of one’s own self in battle be praised ? ” 
Here we have, according to the commentator, the 
answer to the plea that if the king dies on the battle* 
field, he surely attains heaven by virtue of his self- 
sacrifice.* 

The above extract, it seems to us, controverts 
the position of the Br&hmaoa canonists of this period 
nt some important points. In the Hanusamhitft and 
theHahfibhftrata, as we have seen in another plane. 


* CfiatiiliMIka pp. 462-m. 
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Polities is treated within certain limits as more or 
less independent of morality.* Hence the authors 
not only justify lawful slaughter, but also approve 
of the king’s treacherous attack upon his foe, and 
in the same spirit conunend the king’s death on the 
battlefield as an act of the highest sacrifice. Far 
different is the attitude exhibited by the Buddhist 
author in the passage above quoted. To this 
stem and uncompromising moralist Politics, it would 
appear, is absolutely subservient to morality. He 
begins by boldly avowing, in justification of his ban 
agfainst lawful slaughter, that the sages themselves 
must be judged by the eternal standards of right and 
wrong. Continuing his argument in the following 
verse, he points out by contrast with the conditions 
of a hypothetical golden age in the past the wicked- 
ness of the canonical laws of his own time. This 
implies, if we may trust the commentator, that the 
sacred canon itself must be judged by the ethical 
standard. Turning to another point, the Buddhist 
author declares, in fiat contradiction of the Brahmai;^ 
canonists, that the king treacherously attacking his 
enemy is just like an ordinary robber, while his self- 
sacrifice on the battlefield is ox^ the same moral level 
as the spending of one’s whole substance in riotous 
living. 


* Tide sapia, pp. 19C-20D, 


CHAPTER V. 


The bsoinnihos of dbcijne— The Esbbhcb or 
PouTY (NitibIba) of Kamandaha, akd the 
Pub2naS AMD MINOR LaW'BOOKS 
(Smbitis). Circa, 900-500 A.D. 

1 

K&mandaka's NItis&ra is not an original work, bttt a 
scholar's compilation based principally upon Kcdtiilya’s 
Artha^tra — The theory of integration of the coiistituent 
factors of sovereignty — The theory of kingship — The role of 
the king’s discipline and of punishment (daq^a) — Relation of 
K&mandaka's statecraft to morality. 

II 

General character of political ideas in the Purftnas and the 
minor Smritis — The doctrine of the king's divine nature— > 
The theory of the king’s immunity from harm and of obedience 
of the subjects — The principles limiting the abuses of the 
king's power. 


I 

In the preceding chapter we have endeavoured 
to describe in otHinection with the two great works 
of the Brabminical canon and especially the 
Mahftbhftrata the synthesis, under the influence of 
the dominant conception of the religious basis of 
hiimA.n existence, of political ideas derived as wdl 
fhnn the secular Arthai&stra ^ the older esnoo. 
It is indeed in the last-named work that Hindu pdi* 
tisal iheoiy reached its hi^ water-mark. In the 
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presesnt period the writer*, as we hope to show present- 
ly, tried at some points to amplify or at any rate 
treat the ideas of the older masters, but their specula- 
tions can not certainly compare either in depth or 
in thoroughness with those of their predecessors. 

Of the works with which we are concerned in 
this chapter we shall first select for examination 
the one which divides with the Sukranitisara the 
credit ^f being the most popular text-book on the 
science of polity in the whole range of Hindu litera- 
ture.* The Nitisara of Kilmandaka, as this treatise 
is called, may well claim to be reckoned as the re- 
presentative of the literature of Artha4§stra during 
this period, for its author professes in the genuine 
style of the latter class of works to deal with the 
acquisition and the protection of tcrritory.f Neverthe- 
less there can, we think, be no comparison between 
K&mandaka and his predecessors in the same held, for 
he can not, unlike the latter, lay claim to the merit of 
originality or even of first-hand study of the pheno- 
mena of the State. Out of love for the science of 
polity, he says in the context in which the passage 
just quoted occurs, we shall teach something that 

* KSmaiidalca's Nitisara is repeatedly quoted in the 
Biijadhanna and Nlti sections of tlfe Mediaeval Digests of the 
sgorsd law. Even the Matsya Por&*a, as we shall see later on 
In this chapter, borrows one of its longest discourses on Nlti 
from the same source. A Nlti work, lastly, purporting to be 
the oomposiUon of Khmandaka is extant in the ancient litera- 
ture of the Island of Bali near Java. Vide Essays RelaHngi fo 
/ndo-CMna, Vol. II, p. 93. (Triibner's Oriental Series). 

t Vide Kimandaka I 8 : upftrjane pftUne cha bhOqwe 
Idkihuttvaraili proti yat Idfichidupadekeyftmo idjavidySvidim 
matam.)! Throughout this work the references to Khmendaka 
In the Bowuwi character stand for prakaianee, not seigan, in 
tiMt gallon of T. O su a pa N 6 ift 4 (TriveiMiium SensMt Be«Mh 




18 approved by those versed in the royal poUoy* 
This is evidently the langfuage not of one in touch willi 
practical politics, but of a man of books. Kkniandaka 
moreover leaves us in no doubt as to the source of 
his inspiration. For in the same context be deli- 
berately announces his work to be based upon the 
teaching (darSana) of Visnugupta (Kautilya) whose 
ancestry and achievements he extols in the highest 
terms.* The Essence of Polity, then, according to 
the explicit testimony of its own author, is a scholar's 
compilation based principally upon the Arthattstra 
of Kautilya. In accordance with this description 
we find that the author, while excluding from his 
purview the whole of Kautilya’s material relating 
to civil law and the departments of the administra- 
tion, furnishes what amounts to a metrical paraphrase 
of the rest. It must, however, he remembered to 
Kamandaka’s credit that he arranges his borrowed 
material under more convenient headings, while he 
multiplies, it may be with pedantic thoroughness* 
the categories into which his master’s rules of public 
policy are resolvable.t While Kautilya’s work is 
the chief source of Kamandaka’s inspiration, he is 
indebted, as we hope to show presently, to the Br&hmi- 
nical canon for some phase ^ of his thought. 

* 1 2-7. Elsewhere (ITI 6) E&maBdaka, citing an of^titon 
of Kautilya, characterises it as the teachiog of his master. 

t Gf. e.g. K&mandaka’s division of his work into separate 
ohapters dealing with the circle of States (mandala) (KII-XIII)* 
the six forms of foreign policy ( XIV-XVI), dettbeiwtkni 
in the State Council (XVll), and the conduct of the Amhaa- 
shdoF (XVIIl-XIX). Also cf. EAn^daka*s lists of the 
dUfetent kinds of alliance (XIV), war (XV), neuteality and 
mawflitng (CTh. XVI), as well as the hate of kfaigs with whom 
affiance dunild be made and djjboee with Whom it ahooid 
not be made (XIV). 

as 
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Beginning our survey of K&mandaka*s political 
ideas with his treatment of the concept of seven 
limbs of sovereignty, we have to observe that the 
author takes over from his master the specific order 
in which the ‘ calamities’ of the limbs are described.* 
Along with this Kamandaka combines, however 
incongruously, a notion that was at best dimly per- 
ceived by Kautilya, the notion, namely, of the organic 
relation of the factors of sovereignty. Thus he 
applies in one place the epithet ‘ helpful to one 
another ’ (parasparopakari) to the seven limbs, and 
he explains his meaning by saying that sovereignty 
docs not flourish even if it is deficient in one single 
limb.f In this passage is evidently embodied an idea 
which, if we might express it in the technical language 
of political theory, would be called that of the in- 
tegration of the governmental units. 

When we turn to consider the general theory of 
kingship in Kamandaka, we find him virtually 
reproducing in a somewhat perfunctory fashion 
some of the basic ideas of the older masters. He has, 
to begin with, a lively sense of the importance of 
the king’s office from the point of view of the subjects. 
Protection, he says in one place, depends upon the 
king ; the science of agriculture, cattle-breeding and 
trade (v&rtta), in its turn, depends upon protection, 
if this science werj to be suspended, the people would 
not live even though they might breathe. Like 
the clouds, Kftmandaka goes on, the king is the 
refuge of all creatures : if the clouds were to go 
wrong, the creatures could still live, but they could 

* XXII 93! Of. Kaut. Wr 822-824. 

t VTI 1-2. 
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not do so if the king were to go wrong.* According 
to this view, then, the king's office is the primary 
as well as the essential condition of existence.^ In 
an earlier passage the author shows how the happiness 
€is well as the misery of the people depends upon the 
personality of the king. There he says that the 
king who is apprf»ved by the aged persons causes 
prosperity and rejoicing, while he who is an imper- 
fect guide plunges the people iu utter destruction.} 
While thus inculcating the old notion of the 
paramount importance of the king’s office, Kaman- 
daka, it should be particularly remarked, fails to 
mention, as he might very well have done, the theo- 
ries divine creation of the king. Indeed it appears 
that the author’s references to the divine nature of 
the king, much as this doctrine was familar by this 
time, are few in number and indirect in their nature.] 
The result of this half-hearted acceptance of the 
older teaching may be seen, we think, in the remark- 
ably colourless fashion in which the author handles 
the old doctrine relating to the submission of the 
subjects. The people, he says, honour even as they 
honour Prajapati (Brahma) the king who is virtuous, 

* 1 12-13. 

t Similarly in IV 31, aft^*r doscribinfc (he duties of the oaetee 
and the orders, the author states (tint should the king not 
exist, lightoousness would perish, and if righteouances were 
to disappear, the world itself would bis destroyed. 

t 1 9-10. 

I One such reference may bo quoted. In the introductory 
verse where It is customary to oiler salutation to a deity for the 
purpose of removing obstacles, the author pronounces bene« 
diotion upon the king, the lord, the auspicious one, wielding 
ite sceptre, tlirougfa whose might the world follows the etomal 
path.’ This is jiistified, as the commentator remarks, by 
the plea that the king is created out of the essences of the 
BoardiMaL deities and is animated by the god Vi^pu. (Vide 
ito1caiArya*s commentary on ^ftmandaka I 1.) 




who protects his subjects well and who conquers the 
towns of his enemies.* 

When we look out in Kd.mandaka’s work for the 
principles counteracting those of monarchical autho- 
rity, we find it to be an almost complete blank. There 
is, however, one extract which, while occurring in 
the context of passages justifying the king’s authority, 
incidentally embodies, we think, the idea of the 
king’s duty of protection. There it is said, “ The 
king protects the people ; the latter cause him to 
thrive (by payment of the sixth part of the produce 
and the like). Protection, however, is better than 
causing prosperity, since if the former were to dis- 
appear, the latter would be an evil even if iti)K>uld 
exist.”t In this extract the last phrase is particularly 
noticeable. Its meaning, as the commentator 
points out, is that in the absence of protection what- 
ever is paid by the subjects for making the king 
thrive is impure in the sense of being mixed up with 
the sins of the subjects4 

• 1 11 . 

t 1 14. 

% K&mandaka's silence with regard to the theory of the 
king’s divine creation and his colourless reference to the 
doctrine of submission of the subject, are matched by a Tamil 
author belonging to the early centuries of the Christian era, 
the illustrious Tiruvalluvar who treats the subject of kingship 
In one of the sections of his famous work called the Kural. 
May this coincidence 1^ taken to be a measure of the qualified 
success as yet attained by the Brahminical theories of the 
king’s origin such as those that are exhibited in tbe Menu- 
samhitfi and the Mah&bh&rataP It will probably help us 
to anssrer this question if we r«nember that the attitude of 
Kfanandaka and the TamU poet presents a marked contrast 
to that of the canonical authosd^ this period, whose theories 
of klngriiip are saturated, as we hope to show presently, with 
tha doctrines of the king’s divine nature and of the obedioiioe 
dC thoanhjeeta. 



Kftmandalut^s rules relating to the art of govern* 
ment properly so called, which form as might be 
expected the core of his thought, have little» if any, 
independent interest. It will be enough to illustrate 
their nature by means of two cxampW. Kftman- 
daka urges upon the king in the early part of his work* 
the necessity of self-discipline and intellectual train- 
ing, his rules to this effect being merely an ampli- 
fication of those laid down by Kaufilya. He con- 
ceives this discipline to be the essential requisite 
of successful government, for he says, “ How can 
the person who is unable to control his own mind 
conquer the earth extending up to the sea In 
some later verses he drives his lesson home in the 
fashion of his master by quoting the instances of those 
who achieved success through sense-control and of 
those who failed through its neglect.} 

Next to his inculcation of discipline on the king’s 
part may be mentioned as an illustration of the 
author’s statecraft his rule of punishment (dauda). 
Paraphrasing a text of Kaufilya Kkmandaka shows 
the evils of excessive severity as well as leniency, 
and he recommends the infliction of just punishment.] 
With equal fidelity to his master he points out in 
a later passage, the function of punishment as the 
grand safeguard against anai^by, and he connects 
this with the old Brahminical idea of the universal 
wickedness of menll. Since creatures with their 
proper duties violated, he says, have a tendency to 

• 1 21-eO ; n 61-71. 
t 139. 
t 1 66, 68-60. 

I V87. 

}| Cf.pp. 107, 164supm» 
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prey upon one another, there arises in the absence 6 f 
punishment the destructive condition indicated by 
the maxim of the fishes (m&tsyany&ya). Amplifying 
this idea in the following verse, the author states that 
this w'orld, shelterless and being perforce caused to 
sink into hell under the influence of desire, greed and 
the like, is sustained by the king by means of punish- 
ment.* This is followed by two other verses of the 
same nature, but it is unnecessary to quote them 
here. 

When we turn from the above to consider the 
author’s attitude tow'ards morality in so far as his 
rules of policy are concerned, we find him occupying 
a position which, in its attempt to condone a partially 
Machiavellian statecraft from the point of view of 
authoritative example, betrays the influence of the 
Mahftbh&rata.f In tiie beginning of his work he 
bniadly inculcates the king’s observance of the rule 
of virtuous conduct. The king who is devoted to 
righteous conduct, he says, unites himself and after- 
wards his people with the threefold end of lifife, while 
he who is of an opposite nature^destroys both with- 
out doubt. 111 the following lines he drives his 
lesson home by quoting the example of the good king 
Vaijavana and the wicked king Nahu$a, and he 
admonishes the king tq seek his ivelfare with righte- 
ousness as his gipde.^ This, however, does not 
prevent the author from reproducing in the actual 
details of his statecraft some of the typical rules of 
the Artliajftstra. Thus in his chapter relating to 


• V 40-41. 
t Cl. p. SOB aupMt. 
t X 16-16. 
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the suppression of disturbers of the puhhe peiKse 
he writes that the king should slay without driay 
the wicked ones (dd^y&h) — that is, as the author 
explains, those sinfu^ favourites of the king who 
singly or collectively harm the kingdom — either 
secretly, or else publicly after causing them to incur 
the enmity of the people* ** In another place K&man- 
daka, while analysing the seven traditional forms 
of policy (upftya) divides punishment into three 
classes, of which the first-named (viz. slaying) is 
subdivided into two kinds, namely the open and the 
secret. While the former should be applied, K&man- 
daka thinks, against the enemy who is hated by the 
people, the latter should be inflicted upon those who 
irritate the subjects, who are the king's favourites, 
and who are powerful and oppressive to the others. 
This last form of punishment, the author explains, 
consists in the application of poison, secret appliances, 
weapons, and ointments causing sores.f In the 
third ai>d last extract bearing on this point K&man- 
daka i||^des flghting into two classes, namely fair 
and treacherous. The former, we are told, should 
be resorted to when the king has the advantage of 
time and place, has seduced the enemy’s elements of 
sovereignty (or subjects) and is powerful, but the 
latter should be followed in the contrary circums- 
tances. This last i’orm of fighting comprises, as we 
learn from the numerous examples given by the 
author, various methods of slaying the enemy by 


* IX 9-10. Of. p. 140, supia. ItYnay be mentioned in this 
connection' that K&mandaws example of oontrivancee lor 
secret punishment {Ibid 11-10) is copi^ from XautUya p. 280. 

t XXVUO-12. 




attacking him on unfavourable ground or when he 
is off his guards* 

Rules like the above might have been justified 
by K&mandaka, as they were by his master, merely 
from the point of view of the interests of the society 
or of the State. It is, however, characteristic of the 
author that he seeks in the course of the chapters 
just cited to justify his statecraft on the higher ground 
of morality. Thus while advising the king to sup- 
press the disturbers of the public peace, he writes, 
“ Kings that were almost like sages had recourse to 
righteous slaughter ; hence the king is not afflicted 
with sin by slaying the wicked in the interests of 
righteousness.”! Again, in his chapter relating to 
unrighteous fighting the author winds up by saying 
that the slaying of the foe by treachery does not 
involve the obstruction of righteousness, and he 
quotes 4he example of the Kuru hero Asvatth&ma 
who slew the Pandava host during night-time when 
it was absorbed in deep slumber. J 

II 

Let us now turn to the second class of writings 
that may be said more or less properly to fall within 
the limits of this chapter. This is the collection of 
the Purfti^s and the minor Law-books (Smritisy, 
which represents during this period the literature 
of the Brahminidfeil canon, just as K&mandaka’s 


• XXXI 64-68. Cf. pp. 149-150, supra, 
t IX 5. In connection with this point it should be noticed 
ihat XAmiiadaka introduces (Ibid 7) an elastic definition of 
momllty (dbanna), making it synonymous with the approved 
optniem of the Aryas learned in the canon. 

} XXXI 71. 




Nitis&ra represents the literature of ArthaMstra.* 
Here again, as in the former case, the signs of decline 
as compared with the vigorous speculation of the 
earlier epoch are writ large on the surface* For in 
the first place much as the authors the Purftaas 
worked out in their sections on r&jadharma and 
Niti the ideas of the older canon, especially in rela- 
tion to the king’s office, their contributions are 
essentially of the nature of compilations based upon 
the earlier material.f Nothing, moreover, is more 
characteristic of these authors, in so far as our point 
of view is concerned, than their endless and mono- 
tonous repetition of the rules of kingly conduct in 
the place of speculations of an abstract nature.^ 
As regards the minor Law-books we find that how- 
ever interesting may be the development of the 
theory of kingship in these works, they make 


* Strictly speaking it is the Mah&puracae aione that should 
be included along with the minor Smritis in the present section, 
but for the sake of convenience It has been thought advisable 
to draw upon the minor Purauas as well. 

t A remarkable instance of what we think to be pious 
plagiarism occurs in the Agni Purilpa (CCXXXVII-OCXU) 
which contains a long discourse on NIti that purports to have 
been addressed by king Rama to his brother Lakfmaca. It 
consists in reality of a string of unacknowledged quotations 
culled from the successive chapters of K&mandaka’s NIUsftra. 

X A further sign of decline in our view is the description 
in the Garuda PuiAca (CVIII 1) of Nltittatra as a science of 
morals, of which the art of government Aithaliatoa is 
a branch. 
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after all but a slight contribution to political 
theory.* 

To illustrate the poUtioal ideas of the works that 
we are now considering^ it will be enough to describe 
their theories of kingship. The Puranas repeat in 
some passages the older view of the primary import- 
ance of the king’s office from the standpoint of the 
subjects. The author of the Brihaddbarma Purfii^a^ 
for instance, declares in one place that the four orders 
(ft^ramas) are capable of enjoying their existence 
only under the king’s protection, while the pros- 
perity that exists in the absence of the king depends 
upon another person and is therefore insecure.f It 
is, however, mainly upon the doctrine of the king’s 
divine nature — a doctrine which, as we have seen 
elsewhere, is as old as the Vedic Samhit&s — that the 
authors whom we are now considering depend for the 
purpose of stressing the principle of monarchical 
authority. Thus the author last cited declares in 
one place 'that the king has a divine body in the 


• Tho paucity of political ideas in the Purfi^jias and the 
ndnor Smritis is explained partly at any rate by their nature 
and scope. The Purapas, as Pruf . Buhler pointed out long ago 
(S. B, B. Vol. XXV, Preface, p. xci), are “popular sec- 
tarian compilations of mythologjf, philosophy, history and 
the sacred law, intended, as they are now used, for the instruc- 
tion of the unJettered classes, including the upper divisions 
of the 6(idravarpa, the so-called Sachchhudras.” The minor 
Smritis, again, apart from the fact that they have oome 
down to us inofltly in a fragmentary form, are concerned in the 
laain with the branches of civil and criminal law Blaae. 

t Quoted in HemAdri, ChaturvargachinUmaflti, Vratu- 
Vol. IT, p. 1060. The same idea is conveyed in 
smotlior passage of the Brihaddharma Pui&pa (Pflrva- 
IV 33) in the form of a striking metaphor. Thaw 
it is daoUied that a land without a king is like a woman 
without a husband. 
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foiiQ of a mortal, and again, that the king who has 
the same physical attributes and limbs as other men 
lives on earth as a god.* The idea of the king’s 
divinity is presented by these authors in the two 
distinct forms that we have foundi to occur in the 
Manusamhitft and the Santiparvan, namely, that 
involving the equivalence of the king’s functions to 
those of the deities and that signifying the king’s 
creation by the Supreme God out of the divine ele- 
ments. Both these notions, it will be presently 
seen, are connected with the king’s fulfilment of 
the essential duties of his office. The first may be 
illustrated by means of the following examples. 
The king, we are told by Narada as well as 
Brihatpar§t^ara, assumes the forms of five deities, 
namely Fire, Indra, the Moon, Yama and Kubera, 
according as he fulfils an equivalent number of 
functions.f Slightly altered versions of the above 
may be traced in the MSrkandeya and the Brihad- 
dharma Puranas.f The account in the Agni Purft^a 
is somewhat different in as much as it conceives the 
king as assuming the forms of nine deities according 
to the nature of his functions. The king, we are 

♦ Quoted, Heraadri (loo. cit.). Ndrada (XVIII 62) oompares 
the king to a deity. 

t Quoted in Miiramiira’s R&janltiprak&ia, pp. 20-21. The 
text of NArada here cited corresponds to cliapter XVllI 20-81 
of the published work. (Vide 8. B. B. Vol. XXXIII pp. 217- 
218). In another passage quoted by Mitramitra (op. 
pp. 21-22) Nftmda adds, “ The king by virtue of his brightiMM 
and purity is like the Being without beginning and without 
end, provided he does not stray froni the path (of duty).” 

X Hie liat in the M&rka^^eya (XVII 21) has the Son and 
yUnd In place of Fire and Kubera, while that of the Brihad- 
ahanu (UttaMkhavaam HI 6-7) baa itm (Sva) aikd Va«a«a 
in the plaoe of Indra and Kuhora* 
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told» is like the sun because he can be gazed at with 
difficulty on account of his lustre ; he is like the 
moon because he is the object of gratification to the 
people through his sight ; he is the god of wind 
since he sweeps the world with his spies ; he is Manu 
Vaivasvata because of his punishing crimes ; he is 
the god of fire when he burns the evil-minded ; he is 
Kubera when he gives away wealth to the twice- 
born ; he is Vanina since he showers wealth ; he is 
the Earth as he sustains the world by his forbearance, 
and he is the god Hari because he protects the people 
by exercising the powers of enthusiasm, counsel, and 
the like.* 

Let us next mention the passages illustrating the 
doctrine of the king’s divine creation . Brihatpar&^ara 
states in one place that the Creator formed the king 
out of the essences of eight separate deities whose 
names arc specified by the author.f This idea occurs 
in an amplified form in the Brihaddharma Purana 
which states that the< Lord of creatures (Prajapati) 
formed the king’s person by taking lordship from 
Indra, power from Agni, cruelty from Yama, pros- 
perity from the Moon, riches from the god of wealth, 
and steadiness from Vi$nu4 « 

The theory of the king’s divine nature naturally 
leads to that of the submission and obedience of 
the subjects, which the canonical authors whom we 
.are now treating appear likewise to have derived 
from the Manusamhita and the Mahftbharata. This 

•OCXXV 17-20. 

t Vide Mitnuniira, op. dt., p« 16. 

t UtUrekbapdam III 8-0. The Matsya Pax&pa (OOXXVl 
1*12) oombliies the idea of the kina’s divine creation with 
' that of the eq[iiivatea0e of his funottons to those of the deities. 
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obligation on the part of the subjects is justified, 
as before, partly on the ^ound of the primary im- 
portance of the king's ofilce and partly on that of his 
divine nature.* The Brihaddhanha , Purftua states 
in one place that the king assumes^ the forms of five 
distinct deities and therefore none should harm or 
vilify him.f According to Devala the mother is 
Hari (Visnu), the father is a deity, the elder brother 
is the god Kri^na, the preceptor is the god V'isuu, 
and the king is a god in visible form ; therefore none 
should harm them.j: The king’s command, so runs 
a couple of verses in N&rada, makes impure men 
pure and vice versa : hence he should not be 
slighted or abused.§ Elsewhere Narada declares in 
language recalling a celebrated text of Gautama’s 
DharmaSastra, Two persons, a Br&hmaua and a 
king, are declared to be exempt from censure and 
corporal punishment in this world ; for these two 
sustain the visible worId.”|| 

While in the above extracts the canonical authors 
would seem to teach the king’s right of immunity 
from harm, they inculcate in other passages more or 
less on the same twofold basis of the king’s divinity 

* N&rada, it will be presently seen, adds a third ground 
involving the king’s personal merit, which wo are doubtless to 
understand was acquired by the latter in his previous births 

t Uttarakhaudaoi m 

} Vide Hem&dri, Chaturvargachint&mani, Piayalobitta- 
kha^dam pp. 70-77. 

$ Vide Blitramiira, op. cii. p. 2*2. 

li XV and XVI £0, Jolly’s translation. Cf. Gaut, VIII 1-3 ; 
XI 31-32, quoted pp. 02-63, supra. . We may mentloi) in ttxis 
connection that N&rada (XVIII 12) forWids adyisingorfebiOdiilp 
a king as well as a Bi&hmaca on account of their dignity and 
sanctity, and elsewhere (Ibid 54) be indudes both the king and 
the Bt&hnuuDa in the Ust of eif^t sacied objects. 
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and the nature of his office the duty of obedience on 
the part of the subjects. The king’s command, 
says Brihatpar&^ara in one place, is his great majesty ; 
he who disregards this should be slain by means of 
weapons. Whatever the king bears, does and speaks, 
should be done by all his subjects. He who dis- 
regards the king’s power at once perishes. Finally 
the author clinches his arguments by putting a ques- 
tion. “ Who will not,” he asks, “ obey the command 
of the person that quickly does, sees, hears, knows, 
causes to shine and protects, everything, since he is 
born out of the essences of all deities ? ” ♦ We may 
notice in this passage a tendency to develop the 
older teaching relating to the obedience of the sub- 
jects. This tendency, we think, is most prominent 
in the next passage that wc shall consider. The 
king’s command, says Ng,rada in one place, should be 
obeyed, othejnvisc death would follow. What the 
king says, be it right or wrong, is the law (dharma) 
of the suitors. The king lives on this earth like a 
visible Indra ; the people cannot prosper by violating 
his orders. Whatever a king does is right, that is 
the settled rule, because the protection of the world 
is entrusted to him and on ficcount of his majesty 
and benignity towards all creatures. As a husband 
though worthless must be always worshipped by 
his wives, in theysame w^ay the king though feeble 
•should be worshipped by his subjects. Through fear 
of the king’s command the people do not swerve 
from their duties. The subjects are purchased by the 
king’s austerity, he is their master, therefore they 
should submit to his command ; their pursuits of 

* Vide .Mitramiira, op. cijt. p. 23. 


agriculture^ pasturage and the like (vArtfl), dep^il 
upon the king.* In this extract it is catqprically 
stated that the king should be honoured irmpect* 
ively of his personal qualifbations, and his orders 
obeyed without reference to their iqprdl justificatton* 
Whether the further implication of this theory as 
involving absolute non-resistance on the part of the 
subjects was realized by the author, it is impossible 
to say. But there can be no doubt that the above 
passage marks the culmination of the Hindu doc- 
trines of submission and obedience and makes the 
closest approach to the Western theory of Divine 
Right. 

And yet while sufficiently emphasizing as above 
the principle of monarchical authority, the authors 
whom we are now considering arc careful to re-ithrate^ 
however partially, the principles tending to check 
the abuse of the king’s power. These writers, to 
begin with, repeatedly express the idea that the 
king is the universal protector. f The duty of pro- 
tection moreover, is enjoined by means of the usual 


* Quoted, MitramiAra, op. cit. p. 22, 

t The Oarudapupava (vide Mitimnilira, op. cslt. p* 30) 
declares that the king is the strength of the weak. A passage 
of the Kalik&pur&i^a (Ibid p. 30) sUtes that the king ia tha 
son of the sonless, the riches of the poor, the mother of the 
motherless, the father of the fatherless, the protector of those 
who have no supporter, the husband of the widow, the serVaai 
of those who have none such and the friend of men* Biihaapi^l 
(Ibid p. 24) declares that the king (r&jan) la so called beeaupa 
he (rafijayati) his subjects with the fourfold dlvktoii 

of hia troops and because he shines in his own pecaon. A 
text Of Kdtydyana (Ibid p. 80) mentions that the king ia oelM 
ihe preceptor of those who have none, the home of the home- 
Ian, the eon of the sonless, and the father of the fatheneas. 



sanctions* ** It should further be observed that as 
in the Manusamhita, the conception of the king’s 
divine creation is here held to involve his divinely 
ordained duty of protection rather than his divine 
right to rule.f 


* The Brihaddhannapura^a (Uttarakhap<jLam III 10>11) 
states that the king who protects his subjects acquires the 
sixth part of their spiritual merit and performs, as it were, a 
thousand Afivamedha sacrifices. According to the Mftrkapdeya- 
purftpa (XXVll 31) the king gains a portion of righteousness 
by protecting his subjects. The king, we are told in the Agni- 
pur&na (OCXXIl 7 ; O-ll), who oppresses his subjects shall live 
for ever in hell. The person who protects his subjects, the 
author continues, lives as it were in heaven, while hell is the 
abode of the man j^hose subjects are not protected. Tbe 
king earns a sixth part of the merits as well as the demerits 
of bis subjects. He acquires virtue by means of protection 
and incurs sin by its default. 

t Of. Mataya Pur&pa (OCXXYl 1 ) where the king is said 
to have been created by the Self— existent One (i.e. Brahm&) 
for the purpose of inflicting punish m ent and of protecting all 
eieat o ies. For the view ia the lianusamhltft, vide p. 185, 



CHAPTER VI. 


The Commentaries of Medhatithx, ViJNAH»VA|ui» 
AND Apararka — The Jaina Nitivakya- 

MBITAM AND ShORT (LaOHU) ArHAN- 
NiTi. Circa 900 — 1200 A. D. 


General tendenciee and ch^jlkotoristics of poJitioal id«M 
in the comznentariea — H&jadhanna and Da^^lanlti — The 
duties of kinprship are not limited to the Ksatriya order, bat 
apply to all rulers of territories — The king’s duty of protection 
is not confined to the taxable classes alone, but it extends to 
all subjects — The duty of punishment is compulsory, not 
optional — -The right of the subjects to take up arms extmidB to 
normal times — The right to rebellion on the ground of Inoom* 
I>etoncy of the ruler. 


II 

Character of the Nltivakyamritam and the Laghu-arhan- 
nlti — Hemachandra’s view of the origin of the science of poHty 
(r&janXti) — Somadeva’s doctrine of the king’s divinity and 
of the duty of the subjects with reference to their ruler. 

I 

We have endeavoured in the preceding chapters 
to describe the more or less connected theories of 
politics that are presented by the Hindu authors. 
The writers who shall immediately occupy our atten* 
tion in this chapter, namely, the eonunentators of 
the two great Smriti treatises of Kanu and Yftjfia* 
valkya, fail from their very nature to fommUe 
such theories. On the contrary they touch, in 

to 
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course of their survey of the rajadharma sections of 
the original works, on some of the poi||i|^ raised 
therein. The scholiasts, moreover, are di siB| || |B shed 
from the earlier authors by their peculiar method 
which involves, as we shall presently see, a curious 
admixture of verbal interpretation and reasoned 
argument. With all these disadvantages the authors 
whom we are now treating deserve to occupy an 
important place in the history of Hindu political ideas. 
To them belongs the C]!i||lit of clarifying the concep- 
tion of the king’s duties which was in danger of being 
obscured by a narrow and pedantic interpretation 
of the canonical texts, and in the case of Medhatithi, 
the greatest of them all, that of amplifying as well 
the rights of the subjects beyond the point reached 
by the canonists.* 

Before taking up the theories of these authors 
relating to the king and his subjects, let us consider 
briefly Medhatithi’wS treatment of the allied, if not 
identical, concepts of rajadharma and dandaniti. 
To understand this point, it is necessary to remember 


* The three great scholiasts of this period whom we propose 
to treat in this section arc I^dhatithi, VijfUlnesvara, and 
Aparftrka. The first is the author of the oldest extant com- 
mentary of the ManusamhitA, and he is believed to have lived 
not later than in the tenth century A. D. (Vide Blihler, S. B. B., 
Vol. XXV, Introduction, p. oxxi). The second wrote the 
famous eommentalry on Y&jhavalkya called the Mit&kfara 
which is to this day the text-book of all schools of Hindu law 
except that of Bengal. He is said to have flourished in the 
lai^r half of the eleventh century A. D. (Vide West and 
Btihler’B Digest ^ p. 17). The third author Apar&rka who wrote 
a 'Imh commentary on Y&jfiavalkya is said to have been a 
kiKif of Western In^aand to have reigned between 1140 and 
ItM D, (Vide Mayne, Hindu Lato end Ueage^ seventh 
fHMtion, p. 28 ), 
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that much as some authorities (especially the &Aiiii- 
parvaQ)^^xpressly declare some branches of the 
rajadhitma to be based not upon the Vedas but upon 
reason and experience,* the association of this 
concept with the great doctrine of var^airamadharma 
would of itself suggest its descent from the Vedas 
which form the primary source of the dharma. We 
must further observe in this connection that Manu 
(VII 48) applies the epithet eternal (saSvat!) which 
is usually reserved for the Vedas alone to the science 
of Dandaniti, while the Santiparvan (ch. LIX) as- 
cribes its creation to the god BrahmS. Medh&titiii 
takes up an attitude that is opposed to these tenden- 
cies. Commenting on the opening verse of Menu’s 
seventh chapter he writes, “ Here indeed the duties 
having other authorities (than the Vedas) for their 
source are explained. All duties have not the Vedas 
as their source. With regard to duties having other 
sources, what is not inconsistent with the sacred 
canon is explained.” Again, while expounding the 
verse in which Dandaniti is characterised as above, 
Medhatithi explains away the term ‘ eternal ’ by 
calling it a mere eulogy. In the above extracts, it 
will be observed, the author’s meaning is expressed 
in a negative fashion. We may perhaps put it posi- 
tively by saying that rajadharma is based, in so far 
as these are not inconsistent with the canon, upon 
the lessons of reason and experience, and that 
* da^dAuiti ’ is a science of historical origin. 

Turning to the next point which relates to the 
concept of kingship, we may begin by observing that 
the canonical doctrine of varu&Sramadhanna implied 


Cf. pp. 197—198, supia. 
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that the duty of protecting the people was ordinarily 
reserved for the K$atriya alone. Accordingly Manu, 
while introducing his description of the king's duties, 
expressly ascribes them to an individual of the 
K^atriya caste.* Medhatithi, however, applies his 
mixed method of verbal interpretation and reasoned 
argument to enlarge the connotation of kingship 
beyond the bounds of the Ksatriya order. He 
writes (commentary on VII 1), “ The word ‘ rajan ' 
(king) here does not signify the Ksatriya caste alone, 
but (it) applies to a person possessing (the attributes 
of) coronation, lordship and such other qualities. 
Therefore the expression ‘ what conduct the nripa 
(king) should follow’ is used. The use of the word 
nripa signifies the right of one possessing the lord- 
ship of a territory.” Commenting on another versef 
he says, “ By (the use of) the words ‘by the Ksatriya 
etc.’ it is indicated that the Ksatriya alone is entitled 
to (the possession of a) kingdom. The expression 
implies that in the Ksatriya’s absence assigning 
(atide^a) (of his functions) is also to be allowed, 
otherwise there would follow the destruction of the 
subjects.” Lastly, while explaining the first verse 
of the eighth chapter ^ of Manu, litedh&tithi 
states, “ The word parthiva {i,e. king) signifies 
that this precept applies not merely to the Ksatriya, 
but also to another lord of territory who is a ruler 
on earth. For otherwise the kingdom would not be 
stable.” The gist of the above extracts may perhaps 


* Manu Vll 2 : ‘*A Ksatriya, who has received according 
to the rule the sacrament prescribed by the Veda, must duly 
protect thU whole (world).*’ S. B. E. Vol. XXV p. 216. 
t VII 2. 
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be expressed by saying that the incidents and duties 
attached to the Ki^itriya ruler iq>ply to anyone else 
who discharges the functions of the formed. This 
conclusion is based, €ts far as the reasoned argument 
is concerned, upon the plea that the observance of 
the limitations imposed by the sacred canon upcm 
the ruler is a necessary condition of the security of 
the kingdom. 

The above conception of the king’s duties as 
transcending the limitations of the K^atriya order 
is amplified by Vijhane^vara. Commenting on the 
introductory verse of Yajnavalkya’s chapter on 
judicial procedure he observes, “ The use of the 
word ‘ nripa ’ shows that this duty (namely, that 
of protection) does not belong to the Ksatriya alone, 
but (it extends) to any other person that is occupied 
with the task of protecting the people (praj&p&lanftdhi- 
kritasya). Explaining an earlier verse * he states, 
“ Though this aggregate of kingly duties is laid down 
with reference to the king, it should be understood 
to apply to (an individual) of another caste who is 
engaged in the work of governing a district, a pro- 
vince (visayamand&l^^pA^pi^lw^bikritasya’) ; 

for the word ‘ nripa ’ in the texts ‘ I shall speak of 
the kingly duties (rajadharma) ’ and ^ as the king 
(nripa) should behave ’ is separately used, and be- 
cause the collection of taxes has protection for its 
object, and protection depends upon the exercise of 
the sceptre.” According to these passages, then, 
the duties of kingship appertain not only to the 
Ksatriya ruler, but also to all other persons including 
governors and district officers who are charged with 


♦ Yai.isas. 
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the task of government;. l!his contention, it should 
be observed, is upheld as far as rational argument 
is concerned, by the old principle of the necessary 
connection between taxation and protecting. 

Apararka, finally, inculcates the above idea of the 
incidence of the K^atriya duties by insisting that 
the government of the subjects necessarily involves 
the fulhlment of the duties attached thereto, and 
in particular that the collection of taxes involves 
the duty of protection. He observes, in the course 
of his commentary on a verse of Yajfiavalkya,* 
^‘All this is laid down for the Ksatriya who governs 
the kingdom. When, however, a non -ksatriya does 
the duty of a Ksatriya, he too should perform this 
whole (set of duties) by virtue of the maxim ‘ from 
having recourse to that (particular) occupation 
follows the acquisition of that particular duty,* and 
because the protection of the people is involved in 
the acceptance of taxes. Every one, indeed, who 
offers wealth seeks a l^nefit inseparably attaching 
to himself. Moreover, offering of taxes has no other 
rAson than self-protection. Therefore it is proved 
tnat he who takes the taxes is bound to prelect the 
people.’* 

Next to this remarkable extension of the canonical 
duties of the king beyond the charmed circle of the 
Ksatriya order,! may be mentioned Medhatithi’s 

- * Y&j, 1 366. 

t The above discussion relating to the incidence of the 
Ksatriya duties may, we think, be connected with one of the 
most Important events In the history of India during this 
peric^, namely the ri^ of the Rajputs. In the interval of six 
or seven centuries between the death of the emperor Haifa 
c. 048 A. D. and the Muhammadan conquest Rajput hodsw 




insistence upon the principle that the king's duty 
of protection is applicable to all classes of his sub- 
jects. The key to the author's conception lies, we 
think, in the connection traceable as early as in the 
Dharmasutras* between the collection of taxes and 
protection. This, when interpreted in the narrow 
dogmatic sense, would lead to the view that the 
taxable classes alone were entitled to the benefit 
of the king’s protection. Medh&tithi's observations 
may be construed as an emphatic denial of this 
extreme dogmatic position. Manu states in one 
place, “A Ksatriya, who has received according to 
the rule the sacrament prescribed by the Veda* must 
duly undertake the protection of this whole (world).”! 
Commenting on this verse Mcdhatithi writes that 
the use of the word ‘ sarvasya ' (of the whole) in the 
text shows that it includes the subjects paying taxes 
along with those who are poor and friendless. Again 
while commenting upon another verse which en- 
joins the king to restore stolen property to the 
owners thereof,! Medhatithi says that by the men- 
tion of the word ‘all’ in the text it is to be understood 

i 

ruled most of the kingdoms of Northern India and the Decc^i. 
Those families* in spite of their claim to K*^alriya ancestry* 
derived their origin in reality from the llinduised foreign 
immigrant or indigenous tribes (Cf. Vincent Smith* Ojcfot^ 
History of India, p. 172). In these ciroumstances the relationa 
of the ruling families with their subjecte would, it might be 
supposed* become a burning question of the times, and this* 
it might be, was treated by the canonical scholiaete in the 
passages quoted above. 

* Vide p. 65, supra. 

t VII 2. 

t VIII 40 : “ Property stolen by thieves most be restored 
by the king to (men of) aU castes (varua) / a king who uses 
such (property) for himself incurs the guilt of a thief.*' 



that property should be restored even to the cha^<}&- 
las/’ The third extract bearing on this point is more 
important than the preceding ones in as much as it 
is based upon sound reasonings Manu writes in one 
place, “ By protecting those who live as (becomes) 
Aryans and by removing the thorns, kings solely intent 
on guarding their subjects reach heaven.” * Com- 
menting on this verse Medh&tithi states, By them 
(namely, those who live as become Aryans) are under- 
stood the indigent, the friendless and the Srotriyas 
who are exempt from taxes and tolls. Attainment 
of heaven by protecting them is justified. In the 
case of others, since (protection is) purchased by 
means of subsistence (vrittiparikritattvat), its denial 
gives rise to sin, — while from the exchange of pro- 
pitiation by (means of) protection follows only 
the absence of sin, and thence heaven (is attained),” 
Here, it will be observed, the author agrees that there 
is a difference in the nature of the obligations devolv- 
ing upon the king with reference to his taxable sub- 
jects and the rest, for while the protection of the 
former is held to ensure the king’s immunity from sin, 
that of the latter is conceived merely as ensuring a 
spiritual reward. MedhatithH indeed, goes so far as 
to refer in the immediately following sentence to an 
opinion according to which Manu’s text relating to 
the king's attainment of heaven is a mere recom- 
mendation (arthavada). In the next passage, how- 
ever, the author takes up a bolder position and affirms ' 
that the king’s protection of the non-taxable classes 
is his obligatory duty. He writes, “ Even in the 
matter of protecting those who do not pay the 


♦ IX 263. 
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taxes, the (duty) laid down by way of livelihood 
belongs to the king.” This lesson is driven home 
in the following lines with the help of analogies. 
“Artisans employed m crafts as a means of livelihood 
are made by the king to pcTforin work by way of 
taking taxes from I hem in aeet>rdanee with the rule 
‘artisans shoid<l p' rform soiiu retpiired work every 
month,’ so the king engaged in the performanec of 
his duties and in protecting the people is made by 
the saered eanon to protect the Aryans (in the 
same way) as he is madt to perform obligatory duties, 
just as the hous(‘holdt“r keeping the saert'd fire per- 
forms obligatory duties in accordance with the saered 
texts recommending desired objects, not for th<‘ 
attainment of hea\en.” These (duties) ” the author 
sums up, are not uttered foi their pow'cr of pro- 
ducing (any visible) result, yet they are done ; simi- 
larly this (viz. the king's duty of protecting the non- 
taxablc classes) should be understood.” 

Allied to the above idea of Medhfit it bi - namely 
that the king’s duty of protection extends to all 
classes of his siihjeets — is the opinnai oi Apararkii that 
the duty of punishment of the guilty is a compulsory 
duty. Tlic duty of punishment, it seems, much as 
it is inculcalcd by the Hindu authors, is often support- 
ed as in the following passage* from Yajnavalkya l>y 
the promise of spiritual rewards alone In accordance 
with the rule of interpretation applicable to such 
cases this would signify that the above duty was 
not compulsory, but optional. Apararka meets this 
possible argument by quoting the canonical texts 
that impose penances for the king’s default in the 
infliction of punisliment. He observes with reference 
81 
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to a verse of Yajnavalkya requiring the king to 
punish the guilt v,* “ By these words it is not to be 
understood that punishment is a duty perfoimed foi 
some particulai object (and therefoic optional) 
Because Vasistha pitsciibcs ptnanci s foi not carivmg 
out this function it peopk dc scr\ ing punishment 
are set fiee the king should last one (da\ and one) 
night, and the puiohita tliKc (da\s and) nights, if 
those not deserving punishment aie piinishtd, the 
purohita should peiforni a kiichchhia penance (and) 
the king should Iasi thut da>s and nights ’ 

From these extracts that emphasise the king’s 
essential duties of protection and the punishment 
of the guilty, let us turn to those which seek to extend 
the rights of the subjects Fust among these may 
be mentioned the light of taking iij) arms Twice - 
born men,” sa>s Mnnu in one place, ‘ mav take up 
arms when (they aie) hindered (in the fulfilment of) 
their duties when destiuction (threatens) the twice 
born castes (varna), in (evil) times, in their own de- 
fence, in a strife foi the fees of officiating priests 
and in ordei to piotect women and Brahmanas , he 
who (under such circumstances) kills in the cause of 
right, commits no sin ”t ^ ommcnting on these verses 
Medhatithi first explains the meaning of the author 
by saying, “ When the king is neglected and destruc- 
tion ensues, recowise should be taken to arms. At 
other times, however, when the kingdom is well- 
govenied, the king himself protects his people 
Thus this lb the sense ” Then he proceeds to 
amplify the author’s precept in the following way. 

•7367 

t VIII 348 349 




** The king indeed cannot stretch his arms to reach 
every individual. There are some wicked persons 
who obstruct even the royal officers (that are) very 
valorous and intent upon (the dis||:harge of) their 
duties. But one always fears a person wielding 
weapons. Hence using weapons on all occasions is 
justified.” In the following lines Mcdhiltithi reverts 
to the rule uf Manu and says, ‘‘ On such occasions 
recourse should lie taken to arms for protecting one*s 
own wealth and relations. Aeeording to others the 
interests of other people also (should be served) in 
such times.” In the above extract, it will be 
observed, the author extends the canonical rule so 
as to open to the subjects the right of bearing arms 
even in normal times, and for the purpose of self* 
defence as well as the protection of others. This is 
based on the very sound argument of insufficiency of 
the state administration and the value of self-help. 

We may mention in the last ])]acc a remarkable 
passage inculcating what may be called the right to 
rebellion on behalf of the subjects. Manu says in 
one place,* ‘‘The (man), ^\ho m his exceeding folly 
hates him, will doubtlessly perish ; for the king 
quickly makes up his mind to destroy such a (man).” 
This injunction. Medhatithi observes, applies when 
men seek the kingdom out of sin (pratyavayat), but 
not when they do so out of longing for a desired 
object (abhipretarthalabhena). “ By seeking redress 
from an incompetent king,” Medh&tithi explains in 
the same context, “payment of the king’s judicial 
dues becomes a waste of money. The accumulated 
wealth too assumes a different complexion through 

• Vir 12. 8. B. E. Vol. XXV, p. 217. 
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witnesses changing their minds and prospective 
wealth does the same.” This passage evidently 
involves a deliberate modification of the canonical 
doctrine relating to the submission of the subjects. 
Rebellion, the author implies, is justified provided 
it is based not on the lust of power but on what may 
be called the ‘ will to sovereignty.’ This startling 
doctrine is characteristically supported by the plea 
of the public good in as much as the author’s argu- 
ment turns upon the inability of an incompetent 
ruler to serve the interests of his subjects. 

II 

While the great commentators of the Smritis 
maintain on however modcwst a scale the earlier tradi- 
tions of original and vigorous speculation, the authors 
whom we have now to consider do not, it seems to us, 
present any points of original interest so far as our 
point of view is concerned. This result may, we 
think, be explained in the case of the latter writers 
by considering the circumstances in which they 
were placed. The Jaina canon, unlike that of the 
Buddhists, seems to have been wanting in germs of 
political thought that might be developed in later 
times. The Jaina writers of this period, it may 
be further remarked^ had the misfortune to live in 
an age when Hindu political thought had passed 
its meridian, and there was nothing in their genius 
that might compensate for the lack of outward inspira- 
tion. Hence when they undertook the systematic 
examination of the phenomena of the State, they had 
no other alternative than to copy more or less com- 
pletely the rules and principles that had been 
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bequeathed by their Brahminical rivals in the 
past. 

Of the two works which we propose to examine in 
the present section the first in chronotegical order is 
the Nectar of the Maxims of Polity (Nltivaky tontam) 
of Somadevasuri, who flourished sometime m the 
tenth century A. D. In matter and in form it agrees 
most closely with Kautilya’s Arthai^astra It is in 
fact a poor copy of the latter >\ork, although its 
author characteristically conceals his debt to the 
earlier writer The second treatise is the Laghu- 
arhannlti ol the renowned Jama divine and scholar 
Hemachandra (1089-1173A D ) It consists of four 
sections (adhikara) dealing successively vith the good 
qualities of the kings and the state oflicials, the rules 
ot warfare and public polic\, the administration ol 
justice (vyavahara) and, lastly, penances (prayas- 
chitta). It IS therefore in spite ol its title a work of 
tlic same nature as the Brahminical Smiitis, 

The Laghu-arhanniti, it appears to us, makes no 
contribution to political theory properly so called. 
Nevertheless it deserves a passing consideration in 
this place because of its remarkable theory relating 
to the origin of the science ol polity (lajaniti) Once 
upon a time, the author says in opening his treatise, 
the Lord Mahavira was staying m a garden outside 
Rajagriha, attended by Gautama and other pupils. 
King Srenika (Bimbisara), having heard of his arrival, 
sallied forth to meet him, and after the usual saluta- 
tion, asked him a question m the following terms : 
“ By whom, O Lord, were the rules of the science ot 
polity (rajaniti) disclosed m the past, what were 
their kinds, and what was their nature ?” In reply 
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th« sage declared that the first king in the present 
age was the chief Jina Risabha This personage 
found the people of India (Bharatas) plunged m 
misery and subject to the snares of the Iron Age m 
consequence of the trees of plenty having lost their 
potency through the influence of time Out of pity 
he tore out the primeval law (dharma) and disclosed 
the division into castes and orders, the rules relating 
to the sacraments, the means of livelihood and the 
principles of judicial administration, the rules of 
public policy followed by the kings, and the means 
of founding towns and cities,— in shoit, all sciences 
and all duties i elating to this and the next world.* 
The above storv obvioush belongs, unlike the theory 
of the origin of dandaniti in C h LIX of the Santi 
parvan to the realm of pure mythology, — m fact it is 
based upon the Jama canonical account of the 
mythical prophet — king Risabha sudi as is found, 
for example, in the Kalpasutra f Nevertheless it 
IS interesting as sho^\lng how the Jama author in- 
geniously contrives to annex the Biahminical science 
to the literaturt of his o>^n sect bv claiming for it 
an orthodox origin 

Turning to the Nitivakyamntam we find that 
the only branch of speculation touched by the author 
— and here again, as we have already observed, he 
IS anything but original — is the theory of kingship. 
With Kautilya Somadeva believes the king to be the 
root of the seven ‘ limbs ’ of sovereignty (prakritis). 
“ With the king as their root,” he writes4 “ all the 


• 1 8-17 

t Cf.S B E Vol XXII, pp 281-285 
t P 
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prakritis become (fitted) for fulfilling their desired 
ends, (but) not those without the king/’ In the 
following extract Somadeva repeats the familiar 
view of the paramount importance of the king’s 
office from the point of view of the sitbjects. “ The 
king is the cause of the Golden Age ; if he protects the 
people justly, the quarters satisfy all desires of the 
subjects and the god Indra pours forth rain in the 
proper season.” * With this is combined the old 
doctrine of the king’s divinity which, as before, 
is based upon his function of protecting the people. 
“All the guardians of the quarters,” Somadeva 
writes,! truly wait upon the king. Therefore 
though the king is an intermediate guardian of the 
quarters, he is held to be the best of them.” In 
another passage the king is declared to be the only 
visible deity on the ground that he assumes the 
forms of the Creator (Brahma), the Preserver (Visnu) 
and the Destroyer (Siva) according as he fulfils his 
three separate functions. Somadeva, moreover, 
follows the authority of the Brahmana writers in 
inculcating the duty of obedience upon the subjects. 
The king’s orders, he says, must not be transgressed 
by any one, and the king should not tolerate even 
his own son who disregards thein.f It should, how- 
ever, be observed as indicating the strong monarchic 

• p. 06. 

t p. 114. 

t p. 64. In the Digests of the .lama Sacred Law belonging 
to this period, it may be observed in this connection, loyalty 
to the king is enjoined as a religious duty. Thus both Hari- 
bhadra (fl. latter half of the 9th century A.D.) in his Dharma- 
vindu (1 31) and Plemachandra in his Yogai&stra (1 48) include 
the act of refraining from disrespect to the king in the hst of 
duties that are binding on the householder. 
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leaning of the author that he ignores the principles 
imposed by the earlier writers for the purpose of 
checking the abuses of the king’s power. On the 
contrary he contents himself with an impotent sigh 
when considering the case of a bad ruler. If even a 
king who is a god, he asks, were to keep the 
company of thieves, how should the welfare of the 
people be secured ? * Further on he states that the 
king’s commission of wrong like the ocean’s crossing 
its shores, the sun’s nourishing darkness and the 
mother’s devouring her own child is the fruit of the 
Iron (Kali) Age.f 


• p. 06 . 

t p. 06 , 



CHAPTER VII. 

The last phase — The Essence of Polity (Niti- 
sara) of Sukracharya — Mad^aya’s commen- 
tary ON THE SmRITI OF PaRASaRA — ThE 
Rajanitipraka^a of Mitramii^ra, 

AND the NiTIMAYUKHA OF NlLA- 
kantra. Circa 1200 — 1625 A.D. 

I 

Influence of the Moslem conquest upon political thought — 
The Sukranfti is a work of compilation but contains original 
elements — The conception of NitiiiAstra and of its use as com- 
pared with that of the other sciences — The king’s rule by 
virtue of his personal merit, and the equivalence of his func- 
tions to those of the deities— The doctrines of perpetual 
dependence of the subjects upon the king and of the king’s 
immunity from harm — Principles tending to counteract the 
abuses of the king’s authority; — (1) the king is the servant 
of the people by divine creation ; (2) the distinction between 
the good king and the tyrant ; (3) the right of deposition. 

II 

The king, according to M&dhava, is an incarnation of the 
gods and he is created out of divine elements— The incidence 
of the rights and duties belonging to the Ksatriya ruler. 


I 

In the course of our survey of Hindu political 
thought in the preceding chapter, we have brought 
down its history to the period of the great catastrophe 
which overtook the land in the eleventh and twelfth 
centuries A. D,— we mean, of course, the conquest 
82 
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of Northern India by the arms of Islam.* The 
works that we have tp consider in the present place, — 
the Sukraniti no less than the commentary of 
M&dhavacharya and the two great mediaeval Digests 
incorporating separate sections on the rules of polity 
(Niti), — belong to a time when the foreign conquerors 
had established their unquestioned sway over some 
of the fairest and largest provinces of India. Yet it 
is noticeable that the chain of continuity in this 
case was not broken at all, that the authors of this 
period, in other words, follow however modestly 
the track laid down by their great predecessors. 
Indeed if we have to look for any direct trace of the 
influence of foreign rule in the field which we are 
now treating, we shall find it perhaps merely in the 
scantiness and the pronounced dogmatic tendency 
of the latest phase of the indigenous thought. 

The Sukraniti which in spite of its complex and 
miscellaneous nature represents the literature of 
Niti during this period, is the last notable monument 
of the Hindu genius of political speculation. It 
freely incorporates whole passages and even extracts 
from the old literature on polity. | But it is distin- 
guished, as we hope to show presently, from other 
mediaeval compilations of a similar nature by the 

• Heiaachandra liv^d from 1086 to 1173 A. D. The 
Indian invasions of Sul^u Mahmud of Ghazni be^an c. 1000 
A. D. 

t Thus to confine ourselves to the fli-st chapter of the 
Sukranlti, we find that Sukra I 22'* —fentiparvan CXXXIX 
57.'* ; iSukra I 64-65 =Kamandaka 1 9-10 ; Sukra 1 71 —Manu 
Vn 4; 8ukra 1 07-104 ^Kamandaka I 26-27 ; 20; 30-40 ; 
42-44. 




freshness, not to say, originality of its outlook upon 
certain standard branches of political theory.*" 

Sukra applies to his own work the title (Nitisara) 
that was Uvsed by Kamandaka as the designation of 
his treatise. His conception of the science, however, 
is somewhat different from that of the older writer. 
To him Nitisastra is much more than the Art of Gov- 
ernment in the stereotyped monarchic State. Thus it 
is significant that while Kamandaka addresses him- 
self specifically to the kings,t Sukra introduces his 
work by stating in a general fashion that it has been 
written for the benefit of kings and others whose 
span of life is too short to permit the study of the 
archetype of Nitisastra prepared by the god Brahma.]: 

• The Siikraniti is attributed to HukrachArya, the preceptor 
of the demons, but it was doubtless produced by an unknown 
author of the late mediapval period who aspired to cast the 
halo of venerable antiquity around his production by tracing 
its creation back to an irid€‘iinite past. Its exact date is still 
uncertain. Gustav Oppert who published the standard edi- 
tion of this work held (Pix?face, p. viii) that it “ belonged to the 
same period which produced the Hmriti and the early epic 
literature.” Hi.s view which necessitated the belief in the 
existence of guns and gunpowder in Ancient India is at the 
present time comidetely discredited. One of the latest contri- 
butors to the controversy regarding Sukra‘8 date is Prof, 
Benoy Kumar Sarkar {Positive Background of Hindu Sociology, 
Vol. II Part I, pp. 65-67). 

t Vide Kamandaka 1 8 ; up&rjaiie palane rha bhumerbhClmi- 
dvaram prati etc. Here the words * bhumidvaraih prati * 
‘ to the rulers of the earth ’ are usd^, as the commentator 
remarks, on the ground that any other person is not eligible to 
the science of polity (anyasya tu rajavidyayamanadhik&rat). 

X Vide ^ukra I 2-3 ; “ The divine Self -existent One revealed 
the Nitisastra consisting of one hundred lakhs of verses for the 
good of the world. The summary of that work, concise and 
filled with argument, (has been prepared) by ourselves, Vaslstha 
and the rest, for the sake of ensuring prosperity and for the 
good of kings and others who enjoy a limited tenure of 
existence.” 
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In the same context we are told that Niti^&stra 
IS the source of livelihood of all persons (sarvopajiva^ 
kam) and maintains the established usage of the 
people (lokasthitiknt). In accordance with this 
conception of the science we find the author devoting 
a separate chapter of his work* to the subject of 
general (sadharana) Niti4astra which is conceived 
by him to be applicable to all persons. In this 
chapter he gives a list of moral maxims and rules of 
good conduct which he declares at its end f to 
pertain to the king as well as the subjects 

Thus politics or the art of government in Sukra’s 
system is not an independent branch of study, but 
IS merged in a science of general morals.J What, 
then, IS the use of this comprehensive science, especial- 
ly in comparison with the sistei sciences. As the 
rules of kingly policy aie conceived to be the core 
of the Niti^astra, it follows that its primary use must 
be for the king. On this point Sukia expresses him- 
self quite clearly. Since the Nitisastra, he says at 
the beginning of his book, is the root of virtue, wealth 
and desire, and bestows salvation, it should be cons- 
tantly studied with care by the king , through its 
knowledge kings and others conquer their foes, and 
gratify their subjects. Further on the author observes 
that the primary duty of the king {viz. the protection 
of the subjects and Jthe chastisement of the wicked) 
is impossible without Niti : indeed, the neglect to 
follow NUi is the king’s principal loophole for attack, 

* Ch HI 

t III 324 

X For a similai conception cf Garu(Ia Pura 9 a CVlll 1 
quoted, p, 223 supra. 
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and increases his enemies and diminishes his strength. 
The king who gives up Niti and becomes self-willed 
(svatantra) suffers pain.* The author continues 
in the same strain through the following lines, but 
these do not add anything to the argument. 

Nltisastra, then, is the sine qua non of the king’s 
successful administration. But since it is much 
more than an Art of Government, it necessHi ily fulfils 
a higher purpose than the interests of the king alone. 
The author’s view in this matter is presented in con- 
nexion with a remarkable estimate of the relative 
values of Nitisastra and the parallel sciences. The 
contrast first turns on the scope of the two sets of 
studies. Other branches of knowledge, Sul^ra states, 
enlighten the people only on one aspect of human 
activities (kriyaikadesabodhini), but Nitisastra is 
the source of livelihood of all creatures and main- 
tains the established usage of men. Turning to the 
next point the author states the ease against the 
other studies in the following manner. May not, 
he asks, there exist the knowledge of words and 
their meaning without Grammar, or that of ordinary 
categories without reasonings discussed in Logic, 
or that of the regulation of rules and actions without 
MimSmsS,, or that of transitoriness of the body 
and such other things without Vedfi-iita ? These 
branches of knowledge, Sukra grants, teach their 
respective doctrines and are constantly upheld by 
those persons who severally follow their teaching. 
But, he asks, what does this skill in intelligence 
which is derived from these sciences avail to persons 


* I 5-b ; 14-16. 
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engaged in their ordinary occupations ? While such 
are the limitations of the above sciences, Nitisastra, 
the author conceives, stands on a quite different 
footing. Without Niti, he says, the maintenance of 
the established usage of men is impossible just as 
that of the body is impossible without food.* In 
th(* above extract, it wmU be observed, primacy is 
claimed for Nitisastra on two grounds which, yet, 
are closely connected with each other. Firstly, it 
is urged that this science unlike the rest fulfils the 
interests of all people. In the second place, and here 
we touch on th(‘ intense realism of Sukra’s thought, — 
— while Grammar, Logic, Mimariisa and even the 
holy Vedanta are conceived by the author to be 
merely theoretical studies having no importance 
even within their own province and no bearing on 
the ordinary affairs of men, Nitisastra is held to be 
the most practical science : it is, in the author’s 
expressive words, as indispensable to the social 
order as food is to the human body. 

We may begin our analysis of political ideas in 
the Sukraniti by considering the author’s treatment 
of the concept of seven factors of sovereignty. After 
giving the standard list of tjiose factors he writes, 
“Among these the king is declared to be the head, 
the minister (is) the eye, the ally the ear, the treasury 
the mouth, the armv the mind, while the fort and 
the territory are the two arms and legs.” f In 
this striking passage is presented for the first time, 
so far as we are aware, in the history of Hindu political 
theory, a complete analogy between the factors of 

• I 4-.'5 ; 7-11. 

t I 01-02. 
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sovereignty and the organs of living beings. This, 
we think, is not sufficient to warrant the conception 
of organic unity of sovereignty, although it implies, 
without directly expressing the same, the notion of 
co-ordination of the factors thereof to a common end. 

The theories of kingship in the Sukraniti, we 
think, are largely based upon those of the earlief 
writers, but they present some points of remarkable, 
if not original, interest. Sukra admits in one place 
that the king and the people arc helpful to each 
other, for he writes, “ The people do not follow^ their 
respective duties without the king’s protection ; on 
the other hand, the king does not prosper on earth 
without the people.” * This passage, however, is 
preceded by two other verses which occur likewise 
in Kamandaka.t According to these the king when 
he is approved by the aged causes prosperity and 
rejoicing, but if he were not to be a perfect guide, the 
people would suffer utter destruction like a boat 
at sea without the helmsman. According to this 
view, then, the happiness as well as the misery 
of the subjects depends upon the varying quality 
of the king. With this is connected an idea that we 
have found to occur in the Mahabharata',^ namely 
that the king is the maker of the epoch. Time, 
Sukra says in one place, is divided according to the 
seasons (namely, the rainy, the cold and the hot), 
the courses of the stars, as well as the obseivance of 
good and bad along with greater and less conduct. 
As the king, the author continues, directs the obser- 
vance of conduct, he is the cause of time ; for if time 
were to be the authority, the fruit of good works 

♦ I 66. ft 64-65— Kam. I 6-10. t Supra p. 187. 
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would not belong to the performer thereof.* The 
conception of the king’s office that is embodied in 
the above passage is not, as \^e have said, an original 
one, but a greater definiteness may, we think, be 
observed in the present case in as much as the varying 
degree and qualitv of the conduct that is enforced 
*by the king is brought by Sukra into relation with 
the astronomical and the seasonal measurements 
of time I 

Besides exhibiting th( importance of the king’s 
office from the point of view ot the subjects, the 
author mentions in justification of monarchical 
authority a doctrine which is shared bv him with 
at least one other writer, t namely that the king 
rules his subjects bv virtue of his mciit Sukra is 
a great believer in the doctrine of karma, and expresses 
himself on this point with characteristic emphasis 
“ Karma alone,” he writes m one place, “ gives rise 
to good and bad conditions on this earth , the deeds 
done in a previous birth (praktana) are themselves 
nothing but karma , who can even for an instant exist 
without karma ^”§ In the following lines he explains 
that the division of society into five classes, namely 
the Brahmana, the Ksatriy^ the Vai^ya, the Sudra 
and the barbarian arises not from birth but from 
quality and merit (gunakarmabhih). In another 

• I 21 22 ^ 

t It may be further observed in this connection that Sukra 
bases his conclusion in the above extract upon what may be 
called the doctrine of Free Will Sukra, indeed, while believing: 
in the loint operation of self-exertion and destiny in the afEaire 
of men, inculcates reliance upon the former rather than upon 
the latter Cf Ibid I 48-40 

The reference is to NArada whose view is quoted 
pp 228-220 supra 

I I 37. 
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place he declares that men are directed towards 
virtue and vice by desires assuming such forms as 
would help the fulfilment of the deeds done in the 
previous birth, and he concludes that it is most 
certainly in accordance with such deeds that every- 
thing happens. Applying this basic concept of Hindu 
thought to the specific case of the king, Sukra writes, 

“ The king acquires supernatural lustre (tejas) by 
means of his austerities (tapas), and he becomes the 
director, the protector as well as the source of delight ; 
the king sustains the earth by means of his work 
done in his previous birth (praktana) as well as by 
his austerities (tapas) ”t According to this view, 
then, the king rules his subjects by his own merit 
— merit conceived as consisting mainly in the sum 
total of deeds done in the previous birth. The doc- 
trine is repeated in another passage where the author, 
we think, boldly alters a text of the Manusaihhitfi 
to suit his own theory. He writes, “ The king becomes 
the lord of (both) the movable and the immovable 
beings through his own austerities (tapas), taking 
(for that purpose) the eternal particles of Indra, of 
the Wind, of Yama, of the Sun, of Fire, of Varuna, 
of the Moon, and of the Lord of wealth (Kubera).** f 

* I 45-47. Sukra, indeed, is such a staunch believer in 
karma that he explains (I 49) destiny itself to be the work 
performed in the previous birth. 

t I 20. For a similar idea compare 1 122 where sovereignty 
(sv&mitvam) is said to be the fruit of ansterities. 

t 1 71-72. Jiv&nanda Vidy&sagara, in liis edition of the 
Sukraniti (p. 17), prefixes to these verses another verse which 
is identical with Manusamhita VIT 3. This would make 
Sukra reproduce verbatim Manu’s theory of the creation of 
kingship. The last-named verse, however, does not occur in 
Gustav Oppert’s standard edition which has been uniformly 
followed in this work. 

88 
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The last passage obviously brings Sukl*a into 
line with the exponents of the doctrine relating to 
the divine nature of the king. Of the two forms 
in which this doctrine occurs in the earlier writings, 
Sukra adopts the one that involves the equivalence 
of the king’s functions to those of the deities. This 
is embodied in the lines immediately following the 
extract quoted above. As Indra, we are told, is 
capable of collecting his own dues and of protection, 
so is the king : as the Wind propagates smell, so the 
king directs the good and the bad actions : as the 
Sun removes darkness, so the king directs men to 
virtue and destroys unrighteousness : the king, 
while punishing the evil deeds, is Yama since the 
latter inflicts punishment : like Fire the king is pure 
and appropriates his own dues from all persons for 
their protection : as the god Varuna sustains the 
whole earth, so does the king with his wealth : as 
the Moon gladdens tlie people with its rays, so does 
the king ^ with his own merits and deeds : the king 
who is able to preserve his treasure is as the god 
Kubera with respect to his jewels.* 

We have thus found in Sukra a twofold principle 
justifying the king’s authoaity over his subjects. 
The king, it is held, is the maker of his age and rules 
by personal merit. With this is combined the notion 
that the king is § multiple deity by virtue of the 
resemblance of his functions to those of the deities. 
Let us next consider what privileges are claimed by 
the author on behalf of the king in the light of the 
above principles. We may begin by mentioning the 
remarkable passage which makes monarchy, as it 


» I 73-76. 
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were, the natural and necessary condition of the 
subjects. “ The king, although endowed with good 
qualities, may sometimes lack sovereignty over his 
subjects, but the latter, be they nejyer so wicked, 
must not live without a king.” The author makes 
his meaning clear in the immediately following passage 
by employing a bold mythological simile. “As 
Indra^i (i.e, the queen of Indra) is never without a 
husband, so are the subjects never (without a 
master,”* Sukra, moreover, inculcates in the earlier 
fashion the duties which the subjects owe to their 
ruler. The people, he says in one place, should 
salute the king as if he were an incarnation of Visiju, 
and they should not divulge the king’s secrets or 
even think of harming or slaying him.t 

The above represents only one aspect of Sukra’s 
thought with regard to kingship. The other aspect 
is concerned as in the earlier works with the formula- 
tion of principles tending to check the abuses of the 
king’s power. Thus in the first place the author 
insists that protection is the high duty of the king. 
“ The gods kill and cast down the king who does not 
afford protection, the Brahmana who does not 
practise austerities and the rich man who does not 
give alms.” J In another place where he mentions 
the eightfold occupation of the king, Sukra includes 
protection of the subjects in the category.§ 


* I 93-04. 

t II 212 ; 231. Elsewhere (III ,50) the author enjoins 
honouring of the king along with that of the gods, the 
preceptor, Fire, aecetics and the like. 
t I 121. § I 124-125. 
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While on this subject we may mention a remark- 
able dictum of Sukra which involves, we think, an 
extreme development of the old Hindu maxim of the 
co-ordination of taxation and protection. The king, 
says the author in one place, having the aspect of a 
master was appointed by Brahma to the service 
(dasyatva) of the people, with his own share of the 
produce as his fee (svabhagabhritya) for the purpose 
of constantly protecting them.* According to this 
view, then, the king is the servant of the people by 
divine creation, and he receives his share of the 
produce as his fee for the service of protection. f 

Besides insisting with the earlier writers upon 
the king’s primary duty of protection, Sukra follows 
them in making righteousness the rule of the king’s 
conduct. t It is in this connection that the author 
distinguishes, for the first time, so far as we are 
aware, in the history of Hindu political theory, 
between the good king and the tyrant from the point 
of view of the king!s divine nature — a distinction 
which, we think, was not needed by the older writers 
because of their uniform inculcation of the primary 
duty of protection. The righteous king, Sukra says 
in one place, is a part of the gods, while the reverse 

• I 188. 

t It is instructive to compare the doctrine of Sukra with 
its counterpart in the work of Aryadeva (p. 209 supra). Both 
these writers categorically state the doctrine that the king is 
the servant of the people, receiving his share of the produce 
as his fee. But while the Buddhist author apparently derived 
it as a corollary from the theory of Contract, his Brahma9a 
gucoessor explicitly based it upon the king’s divine creation. 
This divergence may tend to show how completely the Brahmi- 
nical view of the origin of kingsliip had swept its Buddhist 
rival out of the field. 

% I 67-69. Of. Kam. I 16-17, 
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who destroys righteousness and oppresses his sub- 
jects is a part of the demons.* In another place 
we are told that the good king is derived from 
particles of the gods, while his opposite is a part 
of the demons.f Elsewhere Sukra divides kings 
into three classes, namely those endowed with the 
quality of goodness (satva), of darkness (tamas) and 
of passion (rajas), and he declares that while the 
first class of kings assimilates the particles of the 
gods, the second assimilates those of the demon:;, and 
the third those of men.J 

Finally, it must be observed that Sukra, however 
much he may insist upon the duty of obeying the king, 
is no believer in the doclrine of unlimited obedience. 
He counsels the subjects in one place to abandon 
the land ruled by a bad king.§ In another place, 
without going so far as to sanction the right of 
tyrannicide, he concedes to the people the right of 
deposing bad rulers. If the king, we are told, although 
high-born, becomes averse to good qualities, policy 
and strength (gunanitivaladvesl.) and is unrighteous, 
he should be repudiated as the enemy of the kingdom 
(ra§travinai§aka). In his place the purohita should 
instal a virtuous prince of his family for the protec- 
tion of the kingdom after obtaining the approval 
of the subjects.” || 


* I 70. t I 86-87. t I 29-36. 

i III 43 ; 45. 

II II 274-275. The above view may be connected with 
Sukra's insistence upon merit instead of birth as constituting 
the king’s title to respect. The king, he says in one place (I 182), 
is honoured not so much for his high birth as for his possession 
of the qualities of strength, prowess and valour, 
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When we proceed to examine the next class of 
works that falls within the limits of this chapter, we 
cannot fail to bo struck with a sense of disappoint- 
ment. The commentary of the distinguished scholar 
Madhava on the Smriti work of Parasara represents 
during this period the tradition of the canonical scho- 
liasts, just as the Nitimayukha of Nllakantha and the 
Rajanltipraka^a of Mitramisra may be held to be 
the representatives of the literature on polity (Niti). 
These authors, however, present few theories of 
politics properly so called, and none marked by 
original thinking. Beginning with Madhava we find 
that he conceives the king to be an incarnation of 
God, and connects this belief with the king’s fulfilment 
of his elementary duty of protection. He writes, 
“As the divine incarnation in the form of Rama and 
others came into existence for punishing the mighty 
Ravana and others like him, so the divine incarna- 
tion in the form of the king (rajavatara) is born for 
the purpose of punishing lowly beings like thieves 
and the rest.” * In another place Madhava men- 
tions in justification of the kilfg’s right of jurisdiction 
the old Brahmin ieal doctrine of the king’s divine 
creation out of the essences of the gods. He says, 
“ In as much as thtf king by virtue of his being created 
from the essences of the Moon, Indra and other gods, 
is competent to decide suits like the non-payment 
of debts, he should try the same.” f 


* Commentary on Para6ara, Vyavahl^rakha^^am, pp. 6-Q, 
t Ibid pp. 10-18, 




We may next consider the author^s treatment 
of the question relating to the incidence of the rights 
and duties pertaining to the Ksatriya ruler. The 
great scholiasts of the preceding eppob, as we have 
observed in another place, held these duties to be 
applicable to all rulers of kingdoms and even in one 
case to the subordinate executive officers as well.* 
Madhava characteristically adopts the contrary view, 
and upholds it by the method of dogmatic inter- 
pretation alone. He develops his argument in the 
style of the mediaeval Hindu schoolmen by put- 
ting forward a preliminary objection (purvapaksa) 
and ending with the demonstrated conclusion 
(siddhanta). Commenting on a verse of Para^ara, 
he says, “ It may be contended that in the words 
‘ the king (raj an) should punish * [Parasara I 60] 
the right even of the ruler of the kingdom (bhupfiJa) 
to punish is indicated. How then can this (punish- 
ment) be said to be the special duty of the Ksatriya ?” 
To this the author replies, “ Not so, since in the 
section on the expiation of sms by the performance 
of sacrifices (avesti) the term ‘ raj an ’ has been 
explained by means of the office of a Ksatriya.” t 
This argument is expanded by Madhava in the 
following lines, but it is unnecessary to quote them 
here. 

The above idea of kingship as an office appli- 
cable to the Ksatriya order alone is repeated by 
Nilakai^fha, who adopts the identical method of 
dogmatic interpretation. He writes in the opening 
passage of his work, ‘‘ Now the word ‘ rajan ’ applies 

* Vide pp. 234-230 supra. 

I p. 803, Bibliotheca Indica edition. 



to the Ksatriya alone, not to one who is qualified for 
kingship. For it has been explained in the section 
on the expiation of sin by performing sacrifices 
(avesti) that kingship comes into existence after 
consecration, while the canonical directions given 
beforehand in the words ‘ the king should be con- 
secrated ’ can appertain to the Ksatriya alone.” 

Mitramisra differs from both the above writers 
in his treatment of the concept of kingship. Indeed 
he follows the example of the great scholiasts of the 
former period in extending the duties of kingship 
to all rulers of kingdoms and even to the subordinate 
officials. Ilis argument like that of the earlier 
writers depends upon verbal interpretation combined 
with the idea of the necessary relation between protec- 
tion and the collection of taxes. He observes, after 
quoting the first verse of Manu’s seventh chapter, 
“ In these cases too (namely, those of the texts cited 
by the author in the above context from the Smritis 
and Piiranas), in the following words explaining 
kingly duties ‘ I shall explain the kingly duties ’ 
etc., the term king (rajan) implies by derivative 
interpretation a king possessing the lordship of a 
kingdom. This is the correct interpretation, for by 
the above-quoted reasoning {viz, that of VijnaneiSvara) 
the word king (rajan) would signify the Ksatriya in 
general.” Further on he writes, “ Though this 
body of kingly duties is explained with reference to 
kings, it must be understood to apply in some sense 
to one engaged in protecting a part of a kingdom etc., 
who may be of a different caste. For in the extracts 
(from the Manusamhita), ‘ 1 shall speak of kingly 
duties * and ' what conduct the king (nripa) should 
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follow/ the word ‘nripa* is separately used, and the 
collection of taxes has protection for its object, while 
protection (itself) depends upon the exercise of the 
sceptre. 
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« Ibid p. 14. 



CONCLUSION. 


We have now brought to a close our survey of 
the political thought of the Hindu people extending 
for a period of at least two thousand and five hundred 
years. /We have seen how political speculation 
beginning in the Vedic Samhitas and the Brahmanas, 
mostly as an adjunct of dogmatic interpretation of 
the sacrificial ritual, entered upon a career of vigorous 
and independent growth in three more or less parallel 
branches of literature, — ^theDharmasutras, the Artha- 
liastra, and the Buddhist canon, — of which the second 
underwent a virtual reconstruction at the hands 
of its great master Kautilya. The Rajadharma 
sections and chapters of the MahSlbharata, and to a 
much lesser extent those of the Manusamhita, involve 
something like a synthesis of the Arthasastra material 
in harmony with the essential concepts of the older 
canon, while the interesting work of the Buddhist 
iryadeva, fragmentary as it is, represents incidentally 
an independent speculative tradition. In Kamandaka 
as well as in the minor Smritis and the Puranas, the 
tendency towards decline is already manifest, but an 
original departure is made by the great scholiasts 
who boldly attempt to rescue the political ideas of 
the Smritis from'the danger of lapsing into theological 
dogmas. The Jaina works on polity and law, on the 
other hand, have little independent interest as they 
for the most part echo the thoughts of the older 
masters. Finally, amid the general decay of political 
speetilatiott the Sukranlti makes itself conspicuous 



by its refreshing originality, while the mediaeval 
Digests and commentaries on the works of Sacred 
Law which come within our purview deal in a more 
conventional way with the concept oS kingship. . 

Let us endeavour in this concluding chapter to 
sum up the leading concepts of the Hindu political 
thinkers and set them forth in the broacjer perspective 
of their relation to Western thought. It has, w« 
believe, been abundantly made clear in the foregoing 
pages that the political ideas of the Hindus present 
in the main two distinct types, of which one is 
principally associated with the Brahminical canon, 
while the other forms the core of the Artha4&stra 
and the Niti^astra. These two types, it seems to us, 
are related to each other not as religious and secular, 
but rather as generic and special, forms of specula* 
tion, and so far from flowing in independent channels 
they frequently cross and recross each other’s path, 
furnishing thereby one of the strongest incentives to 
the development of political theory. * In consider* 
ing the generalisations that are attempted in the 
present place for the purpose of analysis and 
comparison, it will be well to make due allowance 
for the existence of these interrelated but distinct 
strata of thought. 

Beginning, then, with the fundamental issues, it is 
obvious that the polity of the Hindu thinkers corres- 
ponds neither to the polis of classical antiquity, 
nor to the nation-state of modern times, hut may he 
rendered more vaguely as a country-state. We 
may, however, observe that this Hindu polity is 


« Of. pp, 80-81, 160, 215 etc. snpm. 
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doubtless charged with an ethical meaning and 
purpose : it is within its own limits a true partnership 
in a life of virtue. It is no doubt a fact that tke 
king’s office as the grand instrument for repressing 
the evil tendencies of man’s nature is stressed in the 
Hindu theory as probably in no other system, while 
monarchy itself is conceived by some of the authors 
as arising out of man’s fall from a state of pristine 
purity.* But the monarch’s function is not limited 
to the protection of the people from anarchy. To 
him, above all, is assigned the task of enforcing the 
scheme of duties (dharma) which, it is conceived, 
is the means of fulfilment of individuals and classes 
along the path of earthly bliss and heavenly happiness. 
This conception of the function of the king or the 
State may suggest comparison with the well-known 
ideas of Plato and Aristotle, but it presents, we think, 
on closer inspection at least two peculiar features. 
For, in the first place, the State represented in the 
Hindu theory by the office of the king does not 
directly promote the good life and is not a positive 
maker of goodness : it promotes virtue indirectly 
by the agency of the prescribed scheme of duties 
(dharma). In the second place, the fulfilment of the 
individual through the State is not absolute, but 
relative : it is a stage, and a very necessary one, in 
a course of prog^ssive perfection of which the goal 
transcends the discipline of organised existence and 
consists in complete self-realisation, f 

• Of. pp 9J-91, 154, 170*171, 174-178 etc., supra. 

t The Hindu goal of life, moLffs. or nirvapa, may be thought 
to present a parallel to the Stoic or the Augustinian conception 
of a spiiitual city embracing universal humanity. But this 




Let us next consider what ideas of the Individual’s 
place in relation to the State are involved in the 
political theories of the Hindus. We may, we think, 
point out three lines of approach towards the solution 
of this problem. In the first place, the Hindu authors,, 
as we have elsewhere observed, conceive the 
social order of which the king is a member as 
produced by the will of the Supreme Spirit, Brahman,*** 
— a conception equivalent to the notion that society 
is an expression of the cosmic order or the universal 
law. Secondly, the theory of the king’s divine 
creation in the Manusamhita and the Mah&bharata 
was, as we think, formulated deliberately with the 
object of counteracting the individualistic tendencies 
of the Buddhist canon expressed in this case in its 
remarkable theory of Contract. f Nevertheless and 
this brings us to the last point, the Brahminical idea 
of the social order implies that the Individual is 
charged with a bundle of duties which owe their 
existence not to the will of the king or the State 


apparent likeness really masks fundamental differences. The 
Hindu view involves not merely the idea of communion or 
fellowship on the basis of absolute equality but that of complete 
identity, and it posits the unit of cosmic creation, not merely of 
cosmic humanity, conceived as the manifestation of the Absolute. 
Furthermore, it is not based on the notion of a shaip antithesis 
between the city of Cecrops and the city of God, but it holds 
the latter to be the crown and completion of the former. Third- 
ly and lastly, the Hindu idea, diflering in this respect from the 
idea of St. Augustine but resembling the notions of the Stoics, 
is not represented by a visible symbol on earth, but is realised 
in the inner nature of man. 

* Of. pp. 60-61, supra. 

t Of. p. 172, supra. 
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but is derived from the same source as the latter, 
namely, the will of the Supreme Spirit, ♦ 

Turning to the other aspects of the Hindu political 
theory, we may observe that it distinguishes although 
not completely between the concepts of the State 
and society — a distinction which could not have 
presented itself within the narrow limits of the Greek 
city-state. In the Brahminical social order, it is 
true, the king’s function is envisaged in its entirety 
so as to include his political as well as his domestic 
activities, but his essential task, it is repeatedly 
urged, is executive government and the administra- 
tion of justice. t Next, we may consider what we think 
to be the pivot of the Brahminical social scheme, 
namely, the differentiation of the ruling and the 
fighting Ksattriya or king from the teaching and 
sacrificing Brahmana. This presents at first sight 
a remarkable analogy to the dualism of Church and 
State in mediaeval European thought, but a closer 
study reveals important differences between the 
two sets of ideas. For apart from the fact just 
mentioned, namely, the absence of a complete separa- 
tion of the concepts of State and society in the Hindu 
theory, it has to be remembered that the antithesis 
between the secular and the religious concerns and 
interests of man involving as its necessary corollary 
two distinct jurisdictions, is foreign to the Hindu 
mind. On the contrary the Hindu view, looking 
upon both as equally necessary in their proper places 
for the fulfilment of the individual, applies itself 


• Aslo vide pp. 16-16 supra, 
t Cf. thpra, pp. 02, 104-166, etc. 
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to their synthesis and reconciliation to the end of 
perfecting man’s progressive nature. For the above 
reason the question of the Br&hmana’s position in 
relation to the K$attriya or the king has not, we 
think, the same significance as that of the mutual 
relations of Church and State in European theory. 

The Hindu political theory, as we have repeatedly 
observed, is essentially the theory of the monarchic 
State, — resembling in this respect much of the media- 
eval and modern European thought and differing 
from the thought of classical antiquity. Let us 
then endeavour to set forth, more or less in relation 
to the parallel Western ideas, the principal features 
of the Hindu idea of kingship. As we have observed 
elsewhere, the Hindu authors frequently declare the 
king to be created by the Divine will, and the Mah&- 
bharata, in particular, suggests in its elaborate 
stories of the king’s creation that kingship is the 
divinely ordained remedy for man’s sin. The Hindu 
thinkers more often conceive the king to partake of a 
divine nature as embodying the essence of Visnu 
or of the eight guardian deities, or at least by virtue of 
the resemblance of his functions to those of the gods. 
From these arguments follow as a natural corollary 
the duties of non-injury, obedience and the like cm 
the part of the subjects with reference to their ruler. f 
These ideas and notions will at once suggest to the 
student of European thought striking analogies in 


* A (letttiled comparison of the Hindu theories of kingship 
with the Western theories of Social Contract and of Divine 
Bight is reserved for the Appendix. 

t Of. pp. 32, 04-96, 173-194,225-220, 246, 254-25^200, etc. 
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the speculations of the mediseval Church. The Hindu 
writers, however, more frequently mention in justi- 
fication of the king’s authority the essential import- 
ance of kingship from the standpoint of the Individual 
and the society* — a conception which, as we have just 
observed, may be matched in Greek philosophical 
thought. Incidentally it may be noticed as illustrat- 
ing the peculiar development of the Hindu view that 
Kautilya derives from his implied theory of Contract 
an additional plea for the king’s prerogative of taxa- 
tion, while Sukra discovers a fresh basis of the king’s 
rule in the latter’s personal merit. f 

The above represents one aspect of the Hindu 
view of the king’s position in relation to his subjects. 
The other aspect which links up the Hindu theory 
with the view of the mediaeval Church and differ- 
entiates it from the theory of Divine Right, is concern- 
ed with the safeguards against the abuses of the 
king’s power. Kingship, to begin with, is most often 
conceived in Hindu thought as an office and not as 
a lordship. We may prove this by pointing to the 
arguments noted above, namely, that the king is held 
in the Brahminical canon to be subject to the para- 
mount law of his order imposing upon him, above all, 
the duty of protection, that the maxim making the 
king’s taxes his fee for protection runs almost through 
the whole of Hindu thought, that even the exponents 
of the doctrine of divine creation contemplate protect- 
ion to be the specific object of the institution of 
kingship, and lastly, that the Santiparvan explicitly 


* Vide pp. 02-63, 80-92, 170-171, 216-217, 224, etc., supra, 
t Vide pp. 134, 136, 255, supra. 
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permits the subjects to abandon the king lacking in 
this essential qualification for his post.* Besides 
thus insisting upon the duties of the king the Hindu 
authors sometimes, as we have seen^^ declare justice 
or righteousness to be the essential principle of 
kingship, — a view which naturally leads to the differ- 
entiation of the good king and the tyrant. t 

In developing the principles limiting the arbitrary 
exercise of the king’s authority, the Hindu thinkers 
occasionally throw out principles and maxims which 
might be and have been taken to signify the idea 
of popular sovereignty. t Of the former kind is the 
plea advanced in two passages of the Santiparvan 
in favour of the people’s right to tyrannicide. Less 
conclusive, since it does not contemplate the whole 
people as participating in the right in question, is 
Sukra’s advocacy of the deposition of unworthy 
rulers. We may also mention in this connection, 
in accordance with the current opinion on this subject, 
the characteristic Hindu view of the relation of 
taxation to protection. § To the latter class, that of 
maxims, belongs Sukra’s description of the king 
as the servant of the people by Brahma’s ordination, 
to which we may add the Buddhist iryadeva’s designa- 
tion of the king as the servant of the multitude |1. 
Granting the validity of these arguments it may, 
we think, still be doubted whether the Hindu authors 
arrived at the true idea of popular sovereignty. In 

* Of. pp. 64-65, 97, 184-186, supra. t Of. pp. 100-101. 

X Of. the views of Profs. P. N. Banerjea and D. R. Bhandar- 
kar, quoted, pp. 05-66 footnote, supra. Also cf. Benoy Kumar 
Sarkar, Political Institutions and Theories of the Hindus, pp. 
174-176. I Vide pp. 65, 101, 188, 260 etc, )| Vide pp. 
200-210, 258. 
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the cases mentioned above, it will be noticed that 
the pleas in favour of the popular control over the 
king are put forward, except in the dictum of Iryadeva, 
along with the principles justifying the king’s authori- 
ty. In the second place, the Hindu authors, again 
with the solitary exception of iryadeva, fail to connect 
their principles and maxims with the idea of the 
popular will as the source of the king’s authority, 
such, e.g as is involved in the Buddhist theory of 
contract. On the contrarv the whole trend of their 
thought, as we have observed elsewhere,* is in 
favour of the view that the king derives his office 
and his authority from the will of the Supreme Being. 
We are therefore led to the conclusion that though 
there were germs of the idea of sovereignty of the 
people in the Hindu theory, these were nevei 
worked out into an independent and logically 
complete system 

The reflections of the Hindu thinkers on the art 
of government properly so-called, bear a striking 
resemblance, as we have seen, to those of certain 
European thinkers, notably Machiavelh.t In parti- 
cular, the Florentine’s ruthless sacrifice of morality 
to political expediency fiifds its counterpart to a 
considerable extent in the ideas of the Arthai^astra, 
not to say those of the later canonical works of the 
Brahmapas. We are particularly interested to notice 
m the present place that the Mahabharata, while 
setting just bounds to Machiavellianism, sanctions 
a limited departure from the strict moral law in 
furtherance of the interests of the State. 

* Vide pp. 65-66 footnote, eupra f PP* 102-106, 
156-156, supra. 
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A Comparison of the Hindu and s^me Westorn 
theories of kingship. 

In view of some recent attempts to establish points 
of analogy and contrast between the Hindu and 
certain Western theories of the king's origin, it seems 
desirable to consider the question with some fulness 
in the present place. Before doing this we think it 
necessary to mention a point that has, we hope, 
been sufficiently indicated above, namely that the 
Hindu theories do not admit of a clear-cut division 
into two distinct types, such as those of the divine 
and the human origin of the State, or of Social Contract 
and the divine creation of kingship.* Consider, for 
example, chapter LXVII of the Santiparvan which 
has been heldf to represent the theory of social 
contract. In this case, as we have seen, Manu, the 
original king, is declared to have been first ordained 
by Brahma and afterwards to have entered into a 
kind of contract with the people.} In an earlier 
verse of the same chapter and in the same context 
it is categorically stated that the kings are created 
by the gods. On the other hand the story of the 
creation of kingship in chapter LIX of the Santi- 
parvan and in the Manusamhita — the first of which 

* The former division is adopted by Prof. Pramatha Nath 
Banerjea (op. cit. pp .S5-37), the Iq^tter by Prof. D. R. Bhan- 
darkar (pp 119-126). 

t by Prof. D. R. Bhandarkar, loc. cit. 

X Supra, pp 174-175. 
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has been taken* * * § to represent the divine creation of 
the king — combines, as we have observed before, the 
latter idea with the notion of a preliminary state of 
nature, and in the first-named instance that of a 
coronation-oath as well|. 

It thus appears that the Hindu theories involve 
at least in the latei examples a composite blending 
of the ideas of contract and divine creation. With 
this preliminary word of caution we sJiall now proceed 
to compare them with the Western theories of 
social contract on the one hand, and those of Divine 
Right on the other. As regards the first article, it is 
well to begin by emphasising a point that is apt to 
he lost sight of in the current estimates of the two 
groups of theories. It appears that none of the 
Hindu theories approaches the character of a system, 
and that while embodvmg rational speculation they 
are placed in a mythological setting. On the other 
hand, Hobbes, to mention one example ot a Western 
political philosopher with whom it has been sought J 
to establish a close resemblance on the part of the 
Hindu thinkers, was the author of a great system 
uniting in itself the principal currents of contemporary 
thought, and he carried the Spirit of rationalism to a 
point unknown even to his great forerunner Grotius.§ 
The Hindu theories of contract in this respect fall 
below the level attained by the European exponents 


• See, for instance, Prof D R Bhandarkar, loc. cit 

t Supra pp. 176-178. 

t See, for instance, D. R. Bhandarkar, op cit , p. 122. 

§ Of Dunning, Pohhral Theorxea from Luther to Mon 
tesqmeut pp 300-301. 


of the contract theory in the seventeenth and eight- 
eenth centuries. 

Passing from these general observations to the 
detailed study of the problem, it may be observed 
that the antecedent state of nature as conceived 
by the Hindu thinkers is, like the European, not of 
the same uniform type, but varies according to 
different authors. In Kautilya’s Artha^astra and 
in chapter LXVII of the Santiparvan this makes 
the closest approach to the Hobbesian formula of 
helium omnium contra omnes, while the description 
in the Buddhist Digha Nikaya and in chapter LIX of 
the Santiparvan which involves an original state of 
perfect peace and happiness followed after an interval 
by strife and violence, is reminiscent of Grotius, 
Pufendorf, and Locke. As regards the specific nature 
of the pact terminating the period of anarchy, it would 
seem to follow from what has been told above that 
while Kautilya and the author of the Mah&vastu 
imply or mention what should be strictly called 
Governmental compact in Western political philoso- 
phy, the Digha Nikaya and chapter LXIX of the 
Santiparvan contemplate two or more successive 
compacts resulting in the creation of society and 
the state. The notion of contract, then, in the latter 
case alone would approach the view of Hobbes, who, 
as has been observed, first developed in Europe the 
conception of social contract as distinguished from 
the earlier Governmental Pact.* 

* For the above reason the generic designation of Social 
Contract given by Prof. D. R. Bhandarkar and other scholars 
to the group of Hindu theories that we are now considering, 
is, we think, not quite apposite. 
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Finally as regards the mutual relations of the 
sovereign and his subjects following from the contract, 
we have already endeavoured to show that the 
Hindu exponents of the contract theory, with the 
exception of the Buddhist canonists who fail to 
connect their views with any system of rights and 
duties, press their notion into service for the purpose 
of justifying the authority of the ruler and the essen- 
tial prerogatives of his office. In this respect, then, 
the Hindu view must be distinguished alike from the 
theory of Hobbes, and that of Locke and Rousseau.* 
We have endeavoured to analyse the Hindu 
theories of kingship in so far as they present points 
of contact with the Western Social Contract. Let 
us next consider them from the point of view of their 
relation to the theories of Divine Right. As we have 
observed before, the Hindu authors frequently lay 
down doctrines of the king’s ordination by the Sup- 
reme Being, and ascribe divine attributes to the ruler. 
These points suggei^t obvious analogies with the 
ideas of the Western thinkers. But the analogies 
turn out on a closer inspection to be more or less 
illusory. We do not refer for this purpose, as some 


• It has born alleged (vide D. R. Bhandarkar loc. cit.) aR 
the ground of superiority of the Hindu theory over the Hob- 
besian, that while the latter involved the irrevocable transfer 
of absolute power V) the ruler, the former contemplated the 
king to be still a servant of the people. We are not quite sure 
whether this view can be accepted as correct, for apart from 
the fact that even Hobbes permits the subjects to cancel their 
obligation to the sovereign in the event of the latter’s failure 
to protect them from the evil of anarchy, the Hindu thinkers, 
as we have insisted before, do not appear to have developed 
the case for popular sovereignty into a complete system (cf. p. 
272 supra). 
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have done,* to the distinction drawn in the Sukraniti 
between the good king and the t\rant from the 
standpoint of the king’s di\inc nature , for we hold 
this particular vie^\ to be peeulini to Sukra Nor 
do we set much store by the contention f that the 
Hindu doctrine of the king’s divinity is a metaphorical 
expression of the attribute of sovereignty, for we 
find that the king’s title to rule is expressly derived 
at least in the Santipaivan from his absorption of 
Visnu’s essence } The true difference, it appears 
to us, is to be sought elsewhere The divme creation 
of the king, it is conceived by the Hindu authors, 
imposes upon him the duty of protection rather than 
the right to rule, while his divine nature signifies 
that he is the manifestation of the Divine protecting 
powers of the universe, — of Visnu, the World -Preserv- 
er, or of the eight guardians of the quarters 

Turning to the other points, it may be remarked 
that the king in the Hindu theory is not accountable 
to God alone for his actions For much as we deny 
the claim of the Hindus to have worked out the idea 
of popular sovereignty, we might, we think, argue 
from the conception of the all-embracing Law (Dharma) 
that the Brahma^as were conceived as qualified to 
supervise the conduct of the king.§ Furthermore, 
it has been shown that none of the Hindu authors 
with the possible exception of Narada countenances 

* Of the views of Profs P N Banerjea and D R Bhan- 
darkar, quoted, p 182 footnote, supra 

t See, for instance, Prof Benoy Kumar Saikar in the 
Pohtical I tistiiutions and Theories of the Hindus^ pp, 179-180* 

t Supra, pp. 181-182 

i Of p. 112, supra 
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the unlimited obedience of the subjects : on the 
contrary, they develop in the course of their argument 
principles tending to justify the right of deposition, 
and even that of tyrannicide.* Finally, it may be 
mentioned that the Hindu theory contains no trace 
of the doctrine of indefeasible hereditary right which 
is an essential element of Divine Right in the Western 
system. 


• Vide p. 271, supm. 
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vara, Apararka) : character of political thought 
of, 231-232 ; relation of ideas of rajadharma 
and dandaniti and of theory of kingship of, to 
the Manusamhita, 233-234 ; Medhatithi ex- 
tends Manu’s list of rights of subjects, 
240-242. Also see under King, Punishment, 
Subjects, Taxation. 

Da^idaniti, Kautilya’s definition of, 75 ; distinguished 
from Arthasastra, 78 n. ; Kautilya’s view 
of the relation of, to other sciences, 127-180 ; 
the Mahabharata assimilates the concept 
of, to rajadharma 165 ; the end of, 106 ; 
doctrine of divine creation of, in the Mah&- 
bharata, 176-177. 

Dharma (Law, Duty, Justice etc.) : twofold sanction 
of, in Dharmasutras, 59-61 n. Also see under 
King, Society etc. 

Dharmasutras, contain the first arranged list of duties 
(dharma) 58 ; character of political ideas in, 
58-59 ; connection of, with Kautilya’s theory 
87 
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of kingship, 185-186. Also see under King, 
Brahmanas, Politics, Society etc. • 

Divine creation of king. See under King. 

Divinity of the king. See under King. Divinity of 
the Brahmana. See under Br&hmanas. 

Dunning, History of Political Theories Ancient and 
MediacvaU quoted, 4. 

Government or Sovereignty : eategory of seven limbs 
of, in early Arthasastra, 84-89 ; in Kau^ilya, 
181 ; in the Manusamhita, 169-170 ; in Kaman- 
daka, 216 ; in Sukraniti, 252-258. 

Hemachandra, his Laghu Arhanniti is of the same 
nature as the Brahminical Smritis, 248 ; his 
theory of origin of science of polity compared 
with theory of the Mahahharata, 244. 

Hindus, influences favouring the groMh of political 
ideas among, 1-2 : Max Muller on, 3 ; opinions 
of Janet and Bloomfield on, 4-7 ; opinions of 
Willoughby and Dunning on, 8-11 ; character- 
istics of Hindu political thought, 11-18 ; 
preponderance of schools and systems, 18 ; 
defective chronology, 18-19. 

Hobbes, Hindu theories of kingship compared with 
the Social Contract theory of, 274-276. 

Indo-Aryans, tribal society of, 25-26 ; tribal society 
of, transformed into the State, 84. 

Jacob, Col. G. A., quoted, 186 n. 

Jacobi, H., quoted, 125 n., 126-127 n. 

Jaina legal and political treatises : their lack of ori- 
ginality and indebtedness to Brahminical 
thought, 242-248. See also under Hemachan- 
dra, Somadevasuri. 



Janet, Histoire de la Science Politique, quoted, 4, 
Joyswal, K. P., quoted 15-16 n., 74 n., 76 n., 78 n., 
84 n., 178 91., 204 91., 207 9 ». 

Jenks, Law and Politics in the Middle Ages, quoted, 
85-87. 

Kftmandaka : his relation to Artha^astra authors and 
especially to Kautilya, 214-215 ; relation of 
his theory of kingship to earlier theories, 
216-218 ; his conception of relation of ?*.ate- 
craft to ntorality connected with the Maha- 
bharata, 220. Also see under King, Govern- 
ment, Morality, Kautilya, Mahahharata. 

Kautilya : citation of early schools and authors in, 68 ; 
plan and scope of his work, 125-126 ; on the 
education and discipline of the prince, 189- 
140 ; the gospel of expediency in, 148-144 ; 
the end of state-craft is not territorial annex- 
ation but hegemony, 145-140; on the kind 
treatment of subjects and the maintenance of 
established customs, 146-147 ; compared with 
Machiavelli, 155-156; influence of his thought 
upon later times, 156-157; influence upon 
Kamandaka in respect of the general plan 
of his work 215, the category of seven limbs 
216, the doctrine of punishment 219. Also see 
under Arthasastra, Dandaniti, Buddhist can- 
on, Dharmasutras, Morality, Sciences. 

King, his position and functions in the standard 
Indian polity, 18-16 ; the conception of king’s 
divinity in the Rigveda 27 ; in the Atharva 
veda 28 ; twofold basis of the king’s divinity 
(as a member of the ruling class and as a 
participant in sacrificial ceremonies) in the 
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Yajurveda and the Brahmanas, 2d-80 ; king’s 
rule based upon his divinity in the-Taittiriya 
Samhita and the Satapatha Brahmana, 82 ; 
the king has no indefeasible hereditary right, 
83 ; king’s authority limited by the moral basis 
of his office 41 ; anticipations in the Brah- 
manas of the doctrines of king’s creation by 
Divine Will and by popular agreement 42, 48 ; 
relation of king to ‘purohita’ in the Aitareya 
Brahmana, 51-52 ; importance of king’s func- 
tion in the Dharmasutras, 62-63 ; the king’s 
duty of protection and the conception of the 
king as an official, 64-65 ; Artha^astra view 
of the importance of the king’s office, 89-92 ; 
king’s divinity in Arthasastra, 98-96 ; king’s 
duty of protection derived from his divine 
ordination, 97 ; king’s justice is the foundation 
of ordered existence of the world, 98-100 ; 
justice the essential attribute of ^kingship, 
100 ; good king and tyrant first distinguished 
in Arthasastra, 100-101 ; Buddhist theories 
of contract, 117-121 ; king, according to 
Kautilya, is the head of the elements of 
sovereignty, 131-lS2 ; Kaufilya’s view of the 
source and nature of the king’s authority, 
188-187 ; Mahabharata on the importance of 
the king’s office, 170-171 ; anti-popular origin 
of Mahabharata theories of king’s origin, 172- 
178 ; doctrine of king’s divine creation in the 
Manusamhita, 178-174; the theories of king’s 
creation in the Mahabharata involve blend- 
ing of the ideas of divine creation and coro- 
nation-oath or popular agreement, 3^74-180 ; 
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doctrine of king’s divinity in the Manusam- 
hita and the Mah&bharata, 180-183 ; king’s 
duty of protection, 184-186 , king’s proper or 
improper exercise of dandarfiti entails corres- 
ponding merit or sin, 186-187 ; king conceived 
by iryadeva to be servant of the people, 209- 
210 ; Kamand aka’s idea of importance of the 
king’s office, 216-217 ; the same, according to 
the Puranas, 224 ; doctrine of king’s dn-anity 
in the Puranas, 225-226 ; meidents and duties 
of kingship, according to the Smriti com- 
mentators, extend beyond the Ksatriya ordei, 
284-236 ; king’s duty of protection, according 
to Medhatithi, extends to all classes of his 
subjects, 237-239 ; Soinadeva on king’s im- 
portance and divine nature, 245 ; Sukraniti on 
king’s rule by virtue of his ment and on 
king’s divine nature, 254 ; king, according to 
Sukra, is servant of people by divine creation, 
258 ; doctrine of king’s divinity in Madhava, 
260 ; kingship, according to Madhava and Nila- 
kai^tha, confined to the K?atriya order, 261- 
262, but, according to Mitramisra, is an 
attribute of all rulers of kingdoms, 262. Also 
see under Subjects, etc. 

Law, Narendra Nath, quoted 207 n. 

Law-books (Smritis), minor. See under Pur&nas« 

Machiavelli, Kautilya compared with, 155-156. Also 
see under Morality. 

Madhava, his commentary on Parft^ra is wanting in 
originality, 260 ; relation of his theory of 



kingship to that of earlier scholiasts, 261. 
See also under King. 

Mah3.bharata, rajadharma sections in, involve syn- 
thesis of canonical and Artha45stra ideas 
of politics, 160, 162-168 n. ; embody a 
standard list of the king’s duties, 161-162 n, ; 
inculcate a middle or a mixed course of 
policy, 192-194 ; connection of Mahabharata 
theories of the king’s function and nature 
and of the duty of the subjects with Kaman- 
daka, 220 ; with the Puranas and later Smritis, 
225-226. Also sec under Rajadharma, Danda 
niti, King, Arthasastra, jMorality. 

Majumdar, Ramesh Chandra, Corporate Life in 
Ancient India, quoted, 22 n., 207 n., 208 n. 

MMsyanyaya, 135-186 n. 

Manusamhita, rajadharma chapter in, involves syn- 
thesis of Arthasastra and canonical ideas, 
160 ; influence of theories of kingship 
in, upon later times, 218 n., 258 w., etc. 
Also see under Rajadharma, Dandaniti, 
Government, Punishjnent, King, Mahabharata 
etc. 

Mitrami4ra, relation of his theory of kingship to the 
earlier scholastic theories, 262. 

Morality, Machiavellian conception of the relation of 
statecraft to, in early Arthasastra, 102-105 ; in 
Kautilya, 148-150 ; in the Mahabharata and 
the Manusamhita, 198-200; justified by the 
gospel of self-preservation, the natural law of 
existence, the supreme authority of the canon, 
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and the importance of the state-function 
200-204 ; politics wholly subservient to morali- 
ty in iryadeva, 210-212. 

Moslem conquest, effect of, upon Apolitical theory, 
288. 

Natural state of man, conception of, in Satapatha 
Brahmana, 41-42 ; in Artha^astra, 92 ; in 
the Buddhist canon, 118-119; in the Maha- 
bharata, 178-179. 

Nature, conception of human, in Artha^astra, 107 ; 
in Manusamhita, 196 ; in Kamandaka, 220. 

Organic unity, conception of, of society in Dharma- 
sutras 60 ; in Arthasastra 100-101 ; conception 
of, of government (prakriti) in the Manusam- 
hita 169-170 ; in Kamandaka, 221-222 ; in 
Sukraniti, 252-253. 

Orientals, Janet’s estimate of, 1 ; opinion of Willough- 
by on, 8-9. 

Powers (Saktis), a technical term : conception of the 
three, in early Arthasa^jtra, 86 ; in Kautilya, 
148. 

Prakritis, (a technical term). See under Government. 

Punishment (danda), doctrine of, in early Arthasastra 
106-107 ; in Kautilya, 158-154 : in the Manu- 
samhita and the Mahabharata, 195-196 ; in 
Kamandaka, 219-220 ; duty of, not optional 
but compulsory, according to Apararka, 
289-240. 

Pur&nas and minor liaw-books, decline of political 
speculation in, 228 ; analogy of some theories 
of popular obedience in, to Western theory 
of Divine Right, 229. Also see under King, 
etc. 
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Purohita, relation of, to the king in the Brfihmanas, 
51<52 ; in Artha4astra, 88-89. 

Rajadharma, conception of, compared with the 
concept of Arthasastia, 81-82 , assimilated 
to Dandaniti in the Manusamhita and the 
Mahabharata, 165 ; comprehends and tians- 
cends all other duties, 167-168 ; the Maha- 
bharata bases it partly upon reason and 
experience, 197-198. 

Rajputs, influence of rise of, upon political theory, 
286 n. 

Ramayana, on importance of king’s office, 171- 
172 n. 

Republics (Sanghas, Ganas, Kulas etc ) ; Buddhist 
theory of seven conditions of success in, 122- 
128 ; Kautilyaon, 154 , Mahabharata on, 205- 
207 ; compaiison of Mahabharata theory with 
that of the Ruddhists, 207-208. 

Righteousness, king’s, is the foundation of ordered 
existence of the people, 99-100 

Rigveda, state of society in the age of, 25-26. See 
also under King. 

Sarkar, Benoy Kumar, quoted 188 n., 249 n. 

Sciences (vidyast), criticism of the traditional division 
of, by three Artha^astra schools, 79-80 ; 
Kautilya’s rehabilitation of, 127-180. 

Shamasastry, R., quoted 74 n., 84 n., 184 n. 

Society, or the social order : germs of conception of, 
m Upanisads, 54-55 ; scheme of, in Dharma- 
sutras, 59-60. 
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Somadcvastlri, (a Jaina author) : his Nitivaky&mritam, 
IS a copy of Kautilva's Artha4astra, 248 ; 
connection of his theory of kingship with 
theory of Brahmmical canoia, 245-246 Also 
see under King. 

Sovereignty. See under Government 

State, multiplicity and variety of Indian States, 2 , 
characteristics of standard Indian State, 16 ; 
transformation of original tribal socie*’> of 
Indo Aryans into tlu , 54 

Subjects, doctrines of respectful submission and obe- 
dience ot, 111 Dliarmasutras 6'^ , in Arthasastra, 
94-96 ; limited by right of tyrannicide, 101 , in 
Kautilya, 185 , in the Manusamhita and the 
Mahabharata, 183-184 , limited by right of 
tyrannicide, 188 , in the Puranas and minor 
Smritis, 227-229 , the subject’s right of bearmg 
arms extends, according to Medhatithi, even 
to normal times, 240-241 , Medhatithi’s plea 
for the right of rebellion, 241-242 , monarchy 
IS the natural and necessary condition of 
subjects according to Sukra, 256-257 ; Sukra’s 
advocacy of the right of deposing bad kings, 
259. 

Sukraniti, character of, 248-249 , its date and author- 
ship, 249 footnote , conception of scope and 
practical application of Nitisastra in, 249-252 ; 
conception of king as servant of people in, 
compared with that of iryadeva, 258 foot- 
note; distinction between good king and 
tyrant in, 258-259. Also see under Govern- 
ment, King, MahSbharata, Subjects, Taxa- 
tion. 



Tiintion, dootrine of ooaneetioa of, ^th protoetioii f 
in Dharmasutras, 05 ; in Buddhist oanon, 210 ; 
in Kautilya, ISO ; in theMahAbhftrataand the 
Manusainhitft, 185 footnote ; in Smriti com- 
mentaries, 285-288 ; extreme development of, 
in Sukraniti, 258 ; application of, by Mitra- 
misra, 262. 

Tiruvalluvar, a Tamil poet, on kingship, 218 n. 

Willoughby, Political Theories of the Ancient Worlds 
quoted, 8 ; Nature of the State ^ quoted, 9. 



